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Foreword 


I N 1946 the Brookings Institution inaugurated a bioad program of re¬ 
search and education in the field of international relations, focused on 
the study of the current foreign policies of the United States. The general 
approach is the analysis and interpretation of the main developments in 
world affairs that give rise to these policies and of the major problems 
that confront the United States in connection with them. The program 
constitutes an expansion of the Institution’s earlier efforts in the inter¬ 
national field and is based on a continuing policy of selecting for investiga¬ 
tion and study problems that have a direct bearing on the national in¬ 
terests of the United States. 

In undertaking the program, the Institution has two primary objec¬ 
tives; to aid in the development of an informed and responsible American 
public opinion on foreign policy; and to contribute toward a more realistic 
training of the increasing number of American specialists in international 
relations that are required today in the Government, in business, and in 
other agencies operating abroad. The Institution hopes to play a part in 
meeting these objectives by providing in its publications a type of analysis 
of major problems of United States foreign policy that is not usually 
found in specialized textbooks and general treatises on the subject, and 
by arranging conferences designed to stimulate discussion based on this 
type of analysis. 

For the purpose of carrying out the program, the Institution has or¬ 
ganized a part of its staff into an International Studies Group, composed of 
specialists in various fields of international relations in general and of 
United States foreign policy in particular. The Group, which is directed 
by Leo Pasvolsky, is engaged in a series of investigations on major develop¬ 
ments in the field of foreign affairs, the results of which are made available 
in the form of books and pamphlets. In addition, the Group prepares an 
annual analytical survey of the major problems of United States foreign 
policy, of which the present volume is the fourth, and a monthly summary 
of current developments in United States foreign policy. It also conducts 
in various parts of the country aimual seminars and other conferences 
for teachers of international relations. 

The scope of the program is made possible by special grants of funds 
from the Rockefeller Foundation and the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, which supplement the Institution’s own resources available for this 
purpose. Grateful acknowledgment is made of the assistance generously 
given by these foundations. 

Harold G. Moulton 
President 




Director’s Preface 


T he present volume is the fourth in a series of annual analytical suneys 
of the major problems of United States foreign policy. In these surveys, 
an attempt is made to present an over-all view of the world situation and 
of the position of the United States in world affairs, and to examine the 
main problems of foreign policy that loom ahead. The method of presen¬ 
tation has a twofold purpose: to illustrate a technique for the study of the 
foreign relations of the United States closely approximating that used by 
government officials in the formulation of foreign policies; and to fur¬ 
nish working materials as an aid to the reader in acquiring a knowledge 
of the nature of the policy-making process. It is hoped that the surv'eys 
may be useful in the teaching of international relations and, more particu¬ 
larly, in the training of competent American specialists in foreign affairs. 
It is also hoped that they may contribute to the achievement of a bettei 
understanding by the general public of the foreign policy of the United 
States, which is necessary for a more effective participation by the Ameri¬ 
can people in the conduct of the foreign relations of the nation. 

The complexity of the international problems that the United States 
must face, the development within the go\emment of new facilities for 
research and analysis, and the necessity of staffing an increasing number 
of agencies dealing with foreign policy problems, have all created a de¬ 
mand in this country for greater numbers of specialists in international 
relations. Since such specialists must come primarily from the colleges 
and universities of the country, it is clear that if students are given some 
training in the policy-making process while they are perfecting their gen¬ 
eral and specialized knowledge, they will be more adequately prepared for 
participation in the conduct of foreign relations. 

The primary responsibility for this training rests, of course, with the 
members of the college and university faculties. Many members of these 
faculties have served in the Government and have had an opportunity 
to familiarize themselves with the policy-making process. But there are a 
great many others who have not had this experience. It is highly important, 
therefore, to develop some forms of continuing collaboration between the 
teachers and the government officials and other practitioners dealing with 
foreign affairs. It is also important that materials should be available for 
studying the problems of foreign policy in a manner similar to that used 
by the Government in dealing with current issues of foreign relations. A 
knowledge of the policy'-making process is necessary for teachers of inter¬ 
national relations whether they offer courses to students who intend to 
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make t ji tign aifairs their \ ocation or to those who do not, but who, as 
:e*ponsible citizens, must ne^crthelcss be concerned with the foreign 

/Iic:e> of their tountrv. 

* * 

la order to pro\ide one means of contact between the teachers and 
the practitioners of international relations, the Institution has conducted 
a *uies of seminars on problems of United States foreign policy, held in 
different parts of the countn in co-operation with \ arious universities and 
colleges. Since 1947, meetings have been held at Dartmouth and Lake 
Forest Colleges and at Duke, Har\ard, Princeton, and Stanford Universi¬ 
ties. The participants in eacli case included teachers of various phases of 
international relations, go\ernment oflScials, officers of the armed services, 
and businessmen, labor leaders, and others from private life who are 
professional!) concerned with international affairs. 

The \ariet) of background and experience of the participants made 
possible constructive and fruitful discussions of current problems of Ameri¬ 
can foreign relations. The meetings also served as a test of the feasibilit) 
of reproducing, outside the government, the type of discussion that takes 
place within the Government in connection with the making of policy 
decisions. 

The discussions at the seminars have been conducted largely on the 
basii of “problem papers ’ prepared b> the staff of the International Studies 
Group of the Institution. These papers, revised in the light of such dis¬ 
cussions, have hitherto been published in the annual surveys. Beginning 
with this year’s edition, however, there will be only one problem paper 
in each survey, but several others will be published during the year as 
separate pamphlets. These survey volumes and the supplementary pam¬ 
phlets are intended to serve as guides to the study of international relations 
in general and of United States foreign policy in particular. They are not 
textbooks in the usual sense of the term, although they may be used as 
such. They are designed mainly to help to focus on the essentials of the 
policv'-making process knowledge that has already been or is being acquired 
from other sources. 

■\\'hile the materials presented in these publications are primarily in¬ 
tended for use in college and university training, they may also prove to 
be useful outside the classroom. Study and discussion groups may derive 
from them ideas or methods for stimulating a greater awareness on the 
part of the general public of the policy-making process and of the problems 
of foreign relations. 

The tedmique employed in the preparation of the annual volumes 
Md the supplementarv- pubh’cations is based on what may be termed the 
"problem approach.” This consists primarily in pladng the authors and 
the users in the position of government officials who, in discharging their 
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lesponsibilities in the solution of specific problems, must keep in mind 
the entire field of international relations, the interests and objectives of 
the United States, the various factors at home and abroad that condition 
American policy decisions, and the alternative courses of action that aie 
open to the United States in the solution of a particular problem. 

Accordingly, the present volume opens, in Part One, with a brief ac¬ 
count of the key developments in United States foreign policy from July 
1049 to June 1950; an anal) sis of the pattern of international relations 
since the end of the Second World War; an examination of the longer- 
range factors that affect Ameiican action in world affairs; and an indica¬ 
tion of some of the tasks ahead. Part Two comprises a review of some of 
the main problems of foreign policy that confront the United States at 
midsummer 1950. The nature of these problems, the basis of selection, and 
the manner of treatment are described in the Introductory Note to that 
part of the volume. Finally, the volume contains a problem paper on the 
security and stability of southeast Asia, which is presented as a sample of 
the type of material prepared in the Government as a basis for policy 
decisions. The character of the paper and the nature of the treatment given 
to the problem involved are indicated in the Introductory Note to Part 
Three. 

In order to facilitate the use of this volume a certain amount of 
bibliographical material has been included, consisting of a general bibli¬ 
ography at the end of the volume and lists of selected references following 
the problem statements in Parts Two and Three. Particular emphasis is 
placed on official documents which constitute the primary sources in 
studying the current foreign policies of the United States. There is also a 
general index. 

It should be noted that the volume deals primarily with United States 
foreign policy. Hence the subject matter and the bibliographical ma¬ 
terial are focused largely on American action and on the American view¬ 
point. The policies, actions, and viewpoints of other countries, however, 
are brought into the discussion wherever they condition American policy 
and action. 

The materials contained in the volume were prepared as of July i, 
1950, and the problems are treated as they confronted the Government of 
the United States on that date. As time goes on, however, the relative im¬ 
portance of the problems in Part Two and the issues they present ma y 
change. There are also bound to be occasions on which some of the more 
basic considerations of policy treated in Part One undeigo modifications 
in the light of changii^ world events. In utilizing these materials in uni¬ 
versity teaching or in other study or discussion groups, periodical revision 
in the light of events may be necessary. This would call for a fresh applica¬ 
tion of the technique exemplified in the volume. The reformulation of the 
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’ I j .iein ielecttd for special treatment in Part Three or in one of the sup- 
;.Ie:wvntai\ pamphlets, therefore, might be as suitable a task for class or 
»c:-inar work in this field as the detailed treatment of some of the other 
piw! Itm^ in Part Two or of entirely new problems that w-ere not an im- 
li.tit.'atc ])ieuccupation of the Government in the summer of 1950. 

Manv other methods of using the \olume will doubtless suggest them¬ 
'd tes in the course of experience. Whatever the method adopted, however, 
and whether the book is used in colleges and universities or in study or 
liiscussiun jioups, much of its value will depend on the extent to which 
it enables those who use it to place themselves in the position of respo nsi ble 
government officials who are actually dealing with matters of foreign 
po.icv. Onh bv so doing is it possible to acquire an understanding of the 
technique emploved in the formulation of the general and specific policies 
Inv olved in the conduct of foreign relations. 

The volume is the joint product of the staff of the International Stud¬ 
ies Group and of outside consultants. William Reitzel was primarily re¬ 
sponsible for tile general planning and preparation of the material. The 
following staff members contributed in their various fields of specializa¬ 
tion: Robert W. Hartley, Red vers Opie, William Adams Brown, Jr., 
Joseph \V'. Ballantine, Charles J. Moore, Thomas R. Phillips, Ruth 
Russell, A. Mason Harlovr, Suzanne Green, Don R. Harris, Clarence E. 
Thurber, and Helen Eilts. The bibliograpliies and the index were pre¬ 
pared by Jeannette E. Muther; and the maps and charts, by Louise Bebb. 

Evelyn Breck prepared the manuscript for the printer. The annual 
survey will continue to be supplemented, as heretofore, by a monthly sum¬ 
mary of events, entitled Current Developments in United States Foreign 
Policy. 

Leo Pasvolsky 
Director 

International Studies Group 

W’ashington, D.C. 

July 1, 1950 
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PART ONE 

THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE UNITED STATES 

IN WORLD AFFAIRS 




Chapter I 

Key Developments from July 1949 to July 1950 

A mong the mam major problems of foreign lelations tliat confronted 
. the United States at the beginning of July 1949, the following weie 
of special significance in deteimining the course of American policy and 
action during the twelve months here under review: (1) the organization 
of the power of TV’estem Europe, (2) the financial position of Great 
Britain; (5) the creation of the Western and Eastern Geiman states; and 
(4) the upheaval in China. In one form or another, all these as well as 
numerous other, less compiehensive developments, were involved in the 
over-all problem of United States foreign policy—the state of relations 
between the United States and the rest of the Western world on the one 
hand, and the Soviet Union on the other. 

On Jul) 2, 1949, the Senate gave its consent to tlie ratification of the 
North Atlantic Treaty, after extensive hearings before its Committee on 
Foreign Relations. In recommending that the treaty be ratified, the Com¬ 
mittee expressed the view that, as a result, the determination of the Nortli 
Atlantic states to resist aggression W'ould be inci eased, substantial savings 
in the European Recovery Program and in the outlays for the national 
military establishment might become possible, and the Noith Atlantic 
states would be stimulated to help themselves and each othei and to 
co-ordinate their efforts to do so. The neaty was proclaimed as being in 
force b) President Truman on August 24. 

This event, though prepared by earlier action, v\ as the foundation of 
an extensive major development in the succeeding twelve months. On the 
heels of the Senate ratification, the Congress was presented with a bill 
that would authorize military assistance to other nations. In September 
the North Atlantic Council called for by the North Atlantic Treaty met 
in Washington and set up the Defense Committee, instructing it to draw 
up “unified defense plans for the North Atlantic area.” By the end of 
the same month the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949 was passed. 

But the Congress wrote two important limitations into the act: the 
use of 900 million dollars of the funds appropriated was contingent on 
the formulation of an integrated defense plan by the North Atlantic 
Council; and it was expressly stated that the economic recovery of West¬ 
ern Europe, because it was essential to international peace and security, 
was to have dear priority over the demands of rearmament. By early 
January 1950 an integrated defense plan had been prepared by the De¬ 
fense Committee and approved by the North Atlantic Coundl. 

These steps underlined the militarj alliance features of the Nortlv 
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7:c!at\. Other oi its aspects remained undeveloped. Questions 
'3t Its effect on the United Nations and of its relation to the program 
.or the economic reco\er\ oi Europe were momentarily left to one side. 

In [ulj 1949 the Euiopean Recovery Program had been in operation 
101 a little n\er a }ear, and its course for the second year had been set. 
Hotvevtr, on Juh i5 the seriousness of the British financial position was 
11\ ealtd, and consultations were started with the Commonwealth finance 
ministeis and with the go\ernmentb of the United States and Canada. 
The problem tvas discussed in tlie Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation, and it oterflowed into journalistic debates between the 
British and American publics on the underlying causes and the possible 
lemedies for the situation. .Vmericans tended to blame the policies of the 
British Labour Government or the improvident use of the American loan, 
and the British tended to put much of the blame on the alleged Ameri¬ 
can tailuie to act as the major ci'editor nation of the world should have 
acted. On September i8, with no official previous indication, the British 
]jound iras devalued bj 30 per cent. The economic and political adjust¬ 
ments that iollowed were world-wide. 

In August 1949 the Economic Committee of the newly formed Coun¬ 
cil of Em'ope looked at the European economy and proposed as remedies 
ior its condition a union of the member nations into one preferential 
tariff aiea, the free convertibility of European currencies, and reductions 
in the United States tariffs. Later the Consultative Assembly agreed that 
the goal of the council was “the aeation of a European political authority 
tvith limited functions but real power.” The integration of Western 
Europe, formally proposed by the United States as an objective in the 
European Recoven' Progiam, now became an even more active topic. 

On October 31 the administrator of the Economic Cooperation Ad¬ 
ministration declared that “nothing less than the integration of Western 
European econom)'* would suffice, and he visualized a single large market 
in which goods moved freely and monetary barriers disappeared. Under 
considerable pressure from American officials, who were, in turn, under 
hea\y pressure from American opinion, the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation attempted to satisfy this demand. The British, 
however, in \iew of their responsibilities to the Commonwealth and 
the sterling area declared that they could not enter into any integration 
that would prejudice these responsibilities. By the end of January 1950 
two initial steps were taken in the purely economic aspects of integra¬ 
tion: the reduction of import quotas, and the formulation of a plan for 
a European payments union. 

Another basic factor that played an important role in some of these 
developments m Western Europe was Germany. The year 1948-49 had 
s>een the partitioning of Germany grow from a possibility to a de facto 
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accomplishment. A high point of tension was 1 cached in the Berlin 
blockade. On Ma\ 12, 1949 blockade was lifted, but the subsequent 
meeting of the American, British, French, and ^)0^iet foieign ministeis 
failed to reach agreement on the German question. Just before this 
meeting, howeser, the basic law for a West German state was adopted, 
and on May 23 the Federal Republic of German) was proclaimed. Almost 
simultaneously, a People’s Congress in the Soviet zone adopted a con¬ 
stitution for a German Democratic Republic. The situation was at this 
point of stalemate from July until October, when the Eastern German 
Democratic Republic was proclaimed. 

This e\ent, which was preceded on October 2 by a So\iet note to 
the other three occupying powers denouncing the Federal Republic in 
the W^est, was the opening step in a development that is still going on. 
The new state in the East called for the restoration of German political 
and economic unit), the establishment of an all-German government, an 
earl) peace treaty, and the withdrawal of occupation troops. The ^Vestern 
powers asserted, for their part, that the Democratic Republic was without 
legal basis and was subservient to, and controlled by, the Soviet Union. 
Early in November the United States, Great Britain, and France, after 
consultation, agreed that the Federal Republic should be admitted to the 
Council of Europe, to promote German participation in international life, 
and to relax certain restrictions on the economy of the new state. Although 
the revival of at least Western German) was initiated by these fiist steps 
toward giving the Federal Republic sovereign authoiity, France made it 
clear tliat it would oppose any German rearmament or the inclusion of 
the Federal Republic among the North Atlantic Treaty states. With the 
simultaneous creation of the East German state, the countiy was in 
effect partitioned. 

In another part of the world, another highly significant development 
was taking form. The Chinese Communists began in the summer of 1949 
to move into south China, and the United States Government issued a 
"white paper” on the Chinese situation. The essential conclusion of this 
document was that no further aid would be given the National Gov¬ 
ernment. Nationalist resistance disintegrated rapidly. On October 1 the 
Chinese People’s Republic was proclaimed and was immediately recog¬ 
nized by the Soviet Union; on October 17 the new Government claimed 
that it controlled the whole coast from Korea to Hong Kong; by Decem¬ 
ber 10 the National Government had retired to Formosa; and by 
December 16 the People's Republic and tlie Soviet Union had begun to 
negotiate a treaty of alliance. 

These events had widespread repercussions throughout Asia. Com¬ 
munism and national movements against foreign control were not clearly 
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distinguished. Burma, though tom by civil strife, some of which was 
fomented by Communists, recognized the new regime. Indian recognition 
followed. The People’s Republic of China, lor its part, recognized the 
Ho Chi Minh regime in Indo-China and thus encouraged it in its struggle 
with French authority. From the point of view of Great Britain and 
France, the whole of southeast ^\sia Avas suddenly and dangerously ex¬ 
posed to attack from So\iet-directed Chinese Communists. 

This point of view was shared by the United States Government. In 
addition, public feeling was deeply stirred by the debacle in China and 
b) v^-hat it considered the total failure of American policy. There were 
manv facets in the debate that followed. There was a strong demand for 
the United States to do something to keep Formosa out of Communist 
hanHq There was an equally strong feeling against recognizing the Chinese 
Communist Government, although Great Britain had announced on Janu- 
arv’ 6, 1950, that it was ready to do so. The Department of State came in 
for violent criticism. 

Secretary of State Acheson replied to the critics, saying that there was 
a revolutionary force let loose in Asia which the Communists had ridden 
to power, that the susceptibility of many states in the region to a force 
thus controlled could not be stopped by military means, and that Ameri¬ 
can aid would have to be fitted to these facts. He acknowledged the threat 
to American interests and defined an American defensive perimeter that 
ran from Alaska to Japan and thence to the Ryukyus and the Philippines. 
The Secretary then added: "So far as the military security of other areas 
in the Pacific is concerned, it must be clear that no person can guarantee 
these areas against military attack. .. . Should such an attack occur, . .. 
the initial reliance must be on the people attacked to resist it and then 
upon the commitments of the entire civilized world under the Charter of 
the United Nations.” 

Meanwhile, Great Britain and the other members of the Common- 
vrealth conferred at Colombo, Ceylon, in the middle of January, It was 
concluded that the economic development of south and southeast Asia 
was necessary to meet the challenge, and appropriate steps were recom¬ 
mended. The United States Government expressed its wil ling ness to 
adapt its own efforts of economic assistance to the British Commonwealth 
plan. In the same month France, still heavily engaged against the forces 
of Ho Chi Minh, took steps to satisfy some of the nationalist aspirations 
of Indo-China. Three independent states—Viet-Nam, Cambodia, and 
kaos—were set up within the French Union. On January 31, however, 
the Soviet Union recognized the revolutionary regime of Ho Chi Minh. 
Within a week the United States and Great Britain recognized the three 
new states and thus identified themselves with the French-supported 
regime of Bao Dai. On February 14, 1950, the negotiations between the 
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People’s Republic ol China and tlie Soviet Union weie conijaleied, and 
a treaty of alliance was concluded. With this the lines were cleat ly drawn 
in southeast Asia. India, however, lemained unmoved by these rapid 
developments and continued to keep an officially neutial and open mind 
about the future of China. 

The adjustments of the West to the situation were, however, still 
far from complete. The Australian Minister for External Affairs pro¬ 
posed in March a defensive military arrangement for the area, based on 
the Commonwealth but w’ith other countries, especially the United 
States, invited to associate themselves. The United States warned the 
People’s Republic of China against “aggressive or subversive adventures’’ 
beyond its borders. A special economic aid progiam for Indo-China was 
lecommended, and the existing program for Nationalist China was ex¬ 
tended. The interests of the United States in the future of Japan under¬ 
went re-examination in terms of a “defensive perimeter,” the Soviet suc¬ 
cess in China, and the possibility and requirements of a peace settlement 
with Japan without Soviet participation. 

A quick glance back at the unfinished pieces of business noted above 
and at the new forms into which they developed after July 1949, will 
make it clear that they became linked in a new and more tense pattern 
of relations between the West and the Soviet Union. This must be kept 
in mind in order to understand the full significance of President Tru¬ 
man’s announcement on September 83, 1949: “We have evidence that 
within recent months an atomic explosion occurred within the U.S.S.R.” 
Insofar as it was the case that the United States and Western Europe had 
been basing their defense plans on the restraining influence of a unique 
American possession ol atomic weapons, these plans had to be revised. 
The question of international control was reactivated, but it did not 
lead to any new developments. On October s6 the five major powers and 
Canada reported to the Atomic Energy Commission of the United Na¬ 
tions that a "fundamental difference not only on methods but also on 
aims” made further discussions useless until the character of international 
relations was basically improved. 

In January 1950 President Truman announced that he had directed 
work to be continued “on all forms of atomic weapons, including the 
so-called hydrogen or super-bomb.” A public debate was precipitated in 
the United States on the broad question of armaments. “A moral crusade 
for peace" was proposed, in which the United States would use two 
thirds of its annual defense appropriations to underwrite a "global 
Marshall Plan,” contingent upon an international acceptance of a pro¬ 
gram to control atomic energy and an agreement by all nations to allo¬ 
cate two thirds of their arms expenditures to the same purpose. Another 
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. ’sas nude to caJI a ^\oild coideience for clisarmament and t'j 
r'- i tin. uoild’i iiijjlitmaie of fear.” The official United Statei ^iew was 
f.ut vucli pioposals dealt “with the end rathei than the means to thr 
• mJ and that agiecments with the So^iet Union were of little real mean- 
.m* unicNs thej letoided “an existing situation of fact.’’ B) March 1950 
the discussion had mo\ed be^ond the particular question of the atomic 
oomb to include the entire range of relations between the United State> 
and the bo^ iet Union, 

The detection of Yugoslaiia from the So\iet orbit pro\ed to be a fac- 
t Ji ot inaeasing importance. On the one hand, Yug 05 la\ia announced that 
it had withdrauTi its moral and political support from the Greek guei- 
ujus. Fiom that moment the Greek Go^ernment began to get the uppei 
hand, and United States polit) began to achie^e its objecthes in Greece. 
On the othei hand, the Sosiet Union mosed to repair the damage done 
to its control o\ei the satellite states. By August Yugoslavia was being 
diplomaticalh threatened, and there wei'e rumors of preparations foi 
war. Concurrentlv, the United States supported the election of Yugoslavia 
to the United Nations Security Council in opposition to Czechoslovakia, 
which had Soviet backing. The Soviet Union began vigorously to con- 
sfjlidate its position in the satellite states. There were mass arrests on 
jKjlitical charges in Czechoslovakia. There were purges in the Polish 
Communist party, and a Soviet marshal was appointed Polish Ministerol 
Defense. In Bulgaiia a former Deputy Premier and other former Gov¬ 
ernment officials were indicted for espionage and conspiracy. By the 
end of December, Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov was saying; “The 
time is not far off when the treacherous Tito gang . . . will be overcome 
by the shameful fate of dishonest hirelings of imperialist reaction”; and 
the new United States ambassador to Yugoslavia was saying: “The United 
States is unalterably opposed to aggression wherever it occurs or . . . 
threatens.” 

Since January 1950 it has become increasingly difficult lor the United 
States to maintain diplomatic relations with the satellite states. Ameii- 
caii officials were named in treason trials. American nationals were 
anested. Bulgaria requested the recall of the United States minister. 
Other states demanded reductions in the numbers of American diplo¬ 
matic personnel. Satellite consulates in the United States were ordered 
closed in retaliation. The American assets of Bulgarian, Hungarian, and 
Rumanian citizens were frozen in February. 

Thus relations between the Soviet Union and its satellites con¬ 
tributed to the growth of deteriorating relations between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. The keynote for this development was set 
in September 1949, when foreign Minister Vyshinsky presented a resolu- 
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• .n lo the Geneial Assembh of die United Nations calling on the Gen¬ 
ital Asisenibh to condemn American and British prepmations for a new 
^,ar to endoise plans for the unconditional prohibition oi atomic 
Weapons, and to call upon the fne major poweis to conclude a peace pact 
amon'^ tlieinsehes. The United States and Great Biitam mtioduced an 
alternative resolution, entided ‘-Essentials of Peace,” that called on e\eiy 
'ution -to carrv out in good faith its international agieements.” Aftei 
a piolonged debate in the Political and Secuiit> Committee, the Soviet 
lesolution was overwheliningh deleated, and the .4nglo-American one 

v\ as adopted b\ a \ ote of 55 to 5. - c i 

In Januarv 1950 the Soviet Union began to bovcott meetings ol the 

oigaiis and agencies of die United Nations. When on January 12 the 
'lecurity Council refused, at the request of the Soviet Union, to expel the 
representative of the Chinese National Government, the Soviet lepic- 
sentative walked out of the meeting. ..Vftei this, Soviet repiesentatives 
vsithdiew from all meetings at which dieie was a lepiesentative ol the 
Chinese National Government. 

Bv the end ol ^farch 1950 the major lines along which internatifnial 
questions had developed from the pievious July had all converged on 
lelations between the ^\est and the Soviet Union. On March 9 Secre¬ 
tary ol State Acheson stated that the demands of a struggle that w’as 
"ciucial from the point of view ol the continued existence ol our w'ay ol 
life” lequired ol the United States a ‘‘total diplomacy.” This phrase, 
coined by analogy with ‘total war,” was intended to convey a sense oi 
urgency, compelling the country' to support a policy of concentrating on 
measures sliort of war lor resisting Soviet aggression. In April he said that 
the United States was the ‘‘principal taiget” of Soviet communism and 
that it was obligatory to organize the free vv'orld for common action 
through the United Nadons and such regional arrangements as the 
North Atlantic Treaty. 

The months of April, May, and June weie marked by rapid develop¬ 
ments in these efforts, but the key point of activity was the North Atlantit 
I'reaty and Western Europe. The events ol the year had unquestionably 
moved faster than the machinery of co-ordination set up by the treaty 
had operated. In Germany, in the field of European economy, in the Fai 
East, and in American and British politics, new circumstances were de¬ 
manding new decisions. 

Important action to meet these demands came with the meeting ol 
die foreign ministers of the United States, Great Britain, and France on 
May 11. It was agreed then that Germany would be progressively incor¬ 
porated in the community of free peoples, and that co-ordinated efforts 
would be undertaken to combat communism and to raise living stand- 
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4uls in southeast Asia. It was also agreed to emplo) joint resources to 
maintain “social and material standards as well as the adequate develop- 
raent of the necessary defense measures.” 

specific actions followed with some speed. A French proposal, 
originalh made on Ma\ 9, to place the coal and steel industries of 
France and Geiman\ under a single international authoriu went into 
the negotiating stage. The West German Federal Republic accepted 
an invitation to join the Council of Europe. The United States an¬ 
nounced that it would extend economic aid and provide militarv equip 
mtnt to Indf>China and France for use in “restoring stability and per¬ 
mitting these states to pursue their peaceful and democratic develop 
ment.” A committee of the British Commonw’ealth met at Sydney and 
called for a six-year program of basic economic development for soutli 
and southeast Asia. 

The meeting of the three foreign ministers was followed on May 15 
hv a meeting of the Council of the North Atlantic Treaty organiza¬ 
tion. The problem before the council was in essence another form of 
the problem considered by the three ministers—the strengthening of 
free nations under the pressure of time and circumstances. The solu¬ 
tion agreed upon was a combined military, economic, and political one. 
As Secretary of State Acheson reported to Congress on May 31, the pur¬ 
pose was “to build a common defense, to create a successfully function¬ 
ing economic system, and to achieve unity of action on the major prob¬ 
lems of foreign policy.” He added that “this task will require close, 
ctdiesive, and sustained efforts on a partnership basis in all these fields.” 
The methods proposed were: (1) the establishment of a body of work¬ 
ing deputies under a permanent chairman; (s) the treatment of military 
forces and economic costs as a single problem; and (3) the creation of 
“balanced collective forces” for the defense of the North Atlantic ai'ea. 

On June 25 a new factor was dramatically injected into the situa¬ 
tion. Communist forces from North Korea made a planned, prepared, 
and well-directed attack on the Korean Republic. While it had long 
been known that the Communist regime in North Korea was using every 
possible subversive method to break down the government of the Re¬ 
public, this attack represented a deliberate and open aggression against 
a legitimate authority. Furthermore, this authority had been demo¬ 
cratically established under the aegis of the United Nations. 

The Security Council of the United Nations met at once and 
adopted a resolution proposed by the United States calling on the North 
Korean forces to cease hostilities and to withdraw north of the 38th 
parallel. In addition, the member states were asked to render every 
assistance to the United Nations in the execution of the resolution. 

On the basis of this resolution. President Truman announced on 
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Tune 27 that United States air and na\al forces had been ordered to act 
in Korea “to give Korean Government troops cover and support. As 
a suppoiting action, United States naval forces vveie ordered to saeen 
Formosa from anv Communist attack, and tlie Chinese National Govern¬ 
ment vvas called upon to cease operations against the mainland of China. 
\t die samp time, directions were issued for increased military aid to 
the Philippines and Indo-China. 

A further resolution was adopted by the Security Council within a 
few hours after the President’s action. In it, the Council recommended 
that members of the United Nations furnish assistance to the Korean 
Republic to repel “armed attack and to restore peace and security.” The 
Soviet Union continued to boycott both meetings of die Council and has 
since called the actions taken in its absence illegal. By the end of June 
the situation in Korea had developed to the point where a majority of 
the members of the United Nations had approved the use of military 
action in principle, and several had provided naval and air forces. The 
United States, in addition, had committed ground forces to the military 
operation. 

.\s the period from July 1949 to July 1950 came to an end, the full 
implications of the new context in which international relations would 
develop became unmistakable. The United States was more deeply com¬ 
mitted than ever before to take vigorous and effective action, in com- 
panv with othor members of the United Nations, to maintain the in¬ 
tegrity of all free nations “in a common defense against aggression and 
in providing greater opportunities for advancement.” 

The developments that have just been described indicate tlie efforts 
of the United States over the period of a year to achieve its national 
objectives. These efforts have been limited by the means currently at the 
disposal of the Government and by the interests, objectives, and actions 
of other powers. An account of where the United States now finds itself 
is not, however, adequate for understanding the problems of foreign 
policy that confront the Government at midsummer in 1950 or that 
are likely to be presented for decision and action in the near future. 
Before an attempt is made to draw a balance sheet of the foreign policy 
operations during the {areceding twelve months and to indicate the 
tasks ahead, which is done in Chapter V, it is necessary to look briefly 
at how and why the present position has been reached. This is done 
in the three chapters that follow. 



Chapter 11 

The Postwar Pattern of International Relations 

T he dlqsions and actions taken by the Government of the United 
States in the conduct of the foreign relations of the nation during 
the t\\ehe months reviewed in the preceding chapter must be considered, 
hrst of all, against the background of the pattern of international rela¬ 
tions that had de\ eloped since the end of hostilities in the Second World 
War. Like all the major anned conflicts in history, the Second World Wai 
produced far-reaching modifications in the distribution of power and 
le^iultcd in a concentration of that power in the hands of fewer nations 
than was the case before war broke out. The United States emerged 
from the war as the strongest national state, W’ith \ast and inescapable 
lesponsibilities of w’orld leadership. It began to exercise this role of 
leadership w'hile hostilities were still in progress, in a vigorous attempt 
to set a pattern of international relations for the postwar era that w'ould 
offer a gi eater hope of peace and well-being for the w’hole world than had 
eser been attained before. The events of the postwar period have so far 
not \ indicated this hope, and the pattern of international relation', 
projected during the war has undergone many essential shifts, which 
ha\e posed for the United States and for the whole world the vast and 
complicated problems with which the nations are grappling toda). 

THE EFFORT TO PROJECT WARTIME UMTY 

It was recognized during the Second W^orld War that the essential 
attributes of powrer—raw materials, industrial capacity, skilled man 
power, energ) resources, and the control of strategic areas—w^ould tend 
to become concentrated in the hands of the principal allies—the United 
States, Great Britain, the Soviet Union—and, to a lesser extent, China 
and France. It w'as further realized that the defeat of the Axis states 
and the other effects of the prolonged war might create power vacuum) 
in some parts of the w'orld. Finally, there w'as a realization that the new 
concentrations of power, when considered in terms of the relatiie 
strengths and particular attitudes of the major nations, could impede 
the peace settlement, and could make difficult the long-run maintenance 
of peace. The concept of an international organization growing out oi 
the wartime unity of the principal allies was projected as a means of 
guarding against these dangers. 

It was not expected that the resulting organization, the United 
Nations, would be able to control major states with so much concen¬ 
trated power at their disposal. But it was hoped that power would be 
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so dibtiibuted that an equilibrium would emerge and that the national 
i^e of power would accordingly be capable of being harmonized. It was 
further hoped that the major possessors of power would exercise re¬ 
straint in using it as an arm of national policy', and that the obliga¬ 
tions they would assume as members of the United Nations would serve 
a regulatory purpose. 

Unity of purpose and action was forced upon the principal allies 
duiing the war by the necessity of checking the bid that the Axis ^vas 
making for world domination. The unity, however, was never complete. 
The Soviet Union was, at best, a suspicious and cantankerous co-opera- 
tor. The Western powers had their reservations also, but the fatal lesson 
of their own prewar failures to achieve collective security led them to 
make conscious efforts to dispel suspicion. By and large, the Western 
allies took a generous view of Soviet susceptibilities and hoped that a 
structure of postwar collaboration could be built on a foundation of war¬ 
time unity. 

No efforts were spared to convince Soviet leaders that the security of 
the Soviet Union and the well-being of its citizens could best be achieved 
in international co-operation. No opportunity was lost to kindle Soviet 
interest in the new political and economic machinery that was en¬ 
visaged for international action to establish and maintain the peace and 
to promote economic well-being. The initiative in every case came from 
the West; the leader of the West was the United States. 

Officially, the Soviet Union joined the United States and Great 
Britain in expressing an intent to carry the unity of their military alli¬ 
ance over into the period following victory. Beginning with the Atlantic 
Charter in 1941 and the Declaration by United Nations in 194s, the 
allied nations pledged themselves in a series of agreements to follow 
certain rules of international conduct and to construct an international 
organization for the maintenance of peace and security. 

These pledges were first discussed by the United States, Great 
Britain, and the Soviet Union at a formal conference in Moscow at the 
end of 1943. At the end of the conference, China joined the other three 
powers in the Moscow Declaration, which stated that the four powers 
were “conscious of their responsibility . . . [and] that tlieir united action, 
pledged for the prosecution of the war against their respective enemies, 
[would] be continued for the organization and maintenance of peace 
and security.” They further agreed to act together in making the tran¬ 
sition from war to peace and recognized “the necessity of establishing 
at the earliest practicable date a general international organization, 
based on the principle of the sovereign equality of all peace-loving states, 
and open to membership by all such states, large and small, for the 
maintenance of international peace and security.” 
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During the conference, plans were worked out for continuing tiipaj. 
tite consultations through diplomatic channels, and final arrangements 
were made for a meeting of the heads of government at Teheran. There, a 
month later, the United States, Great Britain, and the Soviet Union 
recorded their determination to continue to work together, convinced 
that their accord ■would result in enduring peace. They recognized that 
it was their responsibility to make a peace that would “command the 
good will of the overw’helming mass of the peoples of the world” and 
looked forward with “confidence to the day when all peoples of the 
world ma\ Ihe free li\es, untouched by tyranny, and according to theii 
\arming desires and their own consciences. 

The consideration of the formal structure of an international or¬ 
ganization w’as begun at Dumbarton Oaks in 1944, where agreement 
was reached on its basic principles and general framewnrk. It was reco?. 
nized that the heart of the matter lay in concerted action on the part 
of the major powers. They would largely determine the future course 
of events, not only with respect to a future war and peace but also with 
respect to the peace settlements of the war still in process, the immediate 
problems of rehabilitation after the war, and the first steps in establish¬ 
ing stable international political and economic relations. It was further 
assumed that the major powers w’ould recognize, with increasing clarity, 
their underlying community of interest in peace as well as in war and 
that, from this, the necessary unifying force would come. 

Official resolves w'ere repeated with some extensions at the Yalta 
Conference in February 1945. It wras agreed there that a United Nations 
organization should be established as soon as possible. The general intent 
to co-operate was applied to a particular transitional situation in a spe¬ 
cial Declaration on Liberated Europe, in which it was agreed “to con¬ 
cert during the temporary period of instability in liberated Europe the 
policies of their three governments in assisting the peoples ... to solve 
by democratic means their pressing political and economic problems.” 
Machinery for regular consultations among the foreign secretaries of the 
three governments was set up. Later in 1945 at the Potsdam Conference 
the Council of Foreign Ministers was created to provide a formal body 
for consultation among all five powers—France having been admitted 
to the inner circle. Between the Yalta and Potsdam conferences, the Char¬ 
ter of the United Nations organization was negotiated at San Francisco. 

Before and during the San Francisco Conference doubt existed about 
the seriousness of the Soviet interest in international co-operation. During 
the confdmce lines of cleavage appeared between the larger and smaller 
nations present Before and during the conference, press, public relations, 
and information activities were developed on a gran^ose scale that 
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tended to oversell both the pui poses and pi ogress of the meeting. In 
spite of these difficulties, a charter was agreed upon. 

The conference recognized that differences existed among the majoi 
powers. The problem was to accept this fact and to devise a realistic way 
of preventing it horn disrupting the new intamational organization. Al¬ 
though the smaller powers acknowledged their inability to settle basic 
issues without the concurrence of the major powers, they resisted pro¬ 
posals that provided no lestraints, beyond the obligations common to 
all, on the exercise of power. The major nations asserted that the ulti¬ 
mate responsibility for the maintenance of peace and security rested 
with them because they' alone possessed the means of enforcement, and 
that therefore the entire structure rested upon their unanimity of judg¬ 
ment and action. The principle of unanimity, which subsequent events 
have made known under the popular name of the right of veto, simul¬ 
taneously acknowledged the facts of power and the fundamental im¬ 
portance of unity among the major nations. Exclusive privileges, essen¬ 
tially concerned w'ith maintaining a right to protect vital interests, weie 
claimed by the five major powers and at last reluctantly accepted by 
the smaller nations. These privileges consisted of peimanent representa¬ 
tion on the Security Council and of special voting rights. The belief 
was expressed that the principle of unanimity would put the major 
pow’ers under pressure from world opinion to resolve their own differ¬ 
ences within the United Nations system, for the alternative was that the 
system would cease to function. Conversely, and by formal statement, 
the major powers solemnly undertook to use their privileges with model a- 
tion and restraint. 

It is important to appreciate that these efforts to project wartime 
unity were not confined to the establishment of the United Nations, which 
was only one of several lines of action. Another was the search for meth¬ 
ods of dealing with the problems of relief and rehabilitation that the de¬ 
feat of the enemy would make pressing. Still another was concerned with 
such problems as economic revdval and internal political adjustments in 
states disrupted by war. A very fundamental line was that which sought 
to anticipate the difficulties of effecting peace settlements between victois 
and vanquished by checking premature unilateral action until conflicting 
interests could be comprehensively considered and harmonized. And 
fi^y, because there were questions of the security of the major powers 
with respect to each other, methods designed to adjust them by con¬ 
sultation were initiated. Implicit in all these courses of action were 
two assumptions that concerted action by the major powers was the 
key to success, and that a wish to co-operate existed and could be trans¬ 
lated into a solid body of practice. 
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POLITICAL AND ECONODC REALITIES 
OF THE POSTWAR ERA 

^V’hen the tvar ended, the condition of Europe and the Far East 
t\ithout precedent in modern historj. The loss of material capital was 
enormous. The effects of the dislocation of traditional social forms, of tht 
dispersal of populations, and of the disruption of industr\ and trade 
were piofound and widespread. 

In Europe a dearth of consumci goods was fuither asigraxated in 
194b and again in 1947 b\ se\ere weather and poor crops. For millions 
of people the immediate preoccupation was sur\i\al. Goternments were 
(hiefly preoccupied with providing food, shelter, and clothing, and the\ 
were judged on this basis rather than on their willingness to provide 
political liberties. Theie was on the continent no remnant left ol 
that older balance of power by which intervals of peace had been 
achieved and a semblance of security produced. The defeat of Germanv 
was so conclusive that central Europe was a potential power vacuum. 
French power was piactically nonexistent. Great Britain, though it 
stiained its depleted resources to maintain a larger peacetime armed 
force than ever before in its histoiy, was a relatively weakened power. 
The bulk of American forces was withdiawn and demobilized, and the 
United States returned the American industrial plant to peacetime uses. 
Only Soviet forces remained in Germany and in eastern Europe in great 
strength and in a state of wrartime readiness. In western Europe, local 
Communist parties made political capital out of their wartime resistance 
records and out of the confused situation. 

Postwar Asia bore very little resemblance to the pattern that had 
existed before 1940. In addition to the patent fact that Japan was re¬ 
moved for the time being as a significant power, that European influence 
wras diminished, and that the United States and the Soviet Union were 
the centers of powder with reference to which the political and eco¬ 
nomic adjustments of the region would be made, the entire area was 
swept into a violent process of political and social change. This process 
was nationalistic in the sense that it aimed at altering the colonial 
status in w’hich the peoples of the region believed themselves held cap¬ 
tive. It was also revolutionary in that it sought to shift political au¬ 
thority within the individual states of the region. Finally, the end of 
the war also revealed the extent to which the industrial plant of the 
region had been destroyed, its agricultural production disorganized and 
diminished, and its channels of trade dislocated. In consequence, the 
previously low standard of subsistence of Far Eastern populations was 
further reduced beyond the point of endurance and played a part in the 
insistent demands for economic and social change. 
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"Within this framework China, with a weak government and con- 
tu'sed b\ the shifting judgments of the United States, proved unable to 
exert the stabilizing authority of a major power, a role in which it had 
been theoretically cast b\ American policy. In addition, Great Britain, 
called on to implement its earlier promises on the political status of 
India, was dratvn into a process that ended only with the establishment 
of the independent states of India, Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon. British 
authority t\as reasserted, however, in Hong Kong and Malaya. France 
attempted a similar restoration in Indo-China and the Netherlands in the 
East Indies, but in these two cases the situation was more di£Eicult. It was 
complicated by British action in the absence of Dutch forces in Indo¬ 
nesia. by the strong nationalist sentiment in both areas, and by American 
official and prh’ate sympathy for the aspirations of the native peoples.^ 
In brief, the general situation w’as such that another power vacuum, 
mote extensile if less immediately significant than that in central Europe, 
developed in the Far East. 

The Far Eastern situation vras also affected by the fact that the 
United States and the Soviet Union came face to face in Korea. The 
traditional definition of American security, which had long included 
the idea of a defensive frontier in the western Pacific, was affected by 
the new projection of Soviet influence into the area. 

The situation in Asia and the situation in Western Europe mutually 
affected each other in ways that made it difficult for either to be stabil¬ 
ized. The economy of Western Europe had become linked in a hundred 
ways with that of the Far East, and these links could not be restored 
under the conditions that prevailed. The prolongation of unresolved 
tension in the Far East either delayed the economic recovery of Europe 
01 forced it into new and artificial channels. 


The Middle East, except insofar as it had experienced a war boom, 
suffered no sigmficant economic dislocations. But the political unrest 
and the social instabilities of the region, which had been checked by 
the firm use of allied authority during the war, came quickly to the 
surface after the war ended. An important factor in both the political 
unrest and the social instabilities was the fact that satisfactory adjust¬ 
ments had not been reached between Arab nationalism and the West 
after the First World War. No solution had then been found that simul- 

aspirations of the new Arab states 
and the strategic and economic interests that Great Britain defined as 

lu foSL ^ has b«n resoLed 

thepoUo of the United States with 

\ent a more ^igo^ou5 effort to settle the^oroblMn h served to pre- 

Commitments in Indo-China” below nn^oi ^ means. See “United Slates 
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\ Ital. During the Second World War, the United States came to share 
ihcse British interests. At the end of the war, there was a general re¬ 
surgence of .\rab nationalism. Basically the movement sought to re- 
(jrient relations with Great Britain and to move from a semidependent 
position to one of complete independence, but in view of the organized 
force of Zionism, it began to concentrate its attention more and more 
on the question of Palestine. Finally, the region quickly became the focus 
of competition between three major powers. Soviet pressure was earlv 
felt in the Balkans, in Turkey and in Iran, and the Anglo-American 
reaction w'as quick and sharp. In consequence, the adjustment of local 
aspirations and demands to the strategic and economic interests of 
Great Britain and the United States remained as far from basic solu¬ 
tion as e\er. 

The situation throughout the world w’as such that ample oppor- 
tunit) was provided for eveiy variety of disruptive force, and the prob¬ 
lems of stabilization were immense and endlessly ramified. The prob¬ 
able existence of disruptive forces and the need for a policy of stabiliza¬ 
tion w'ere, however, recognized before the war ended. UNRRA (the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration) was set up 
to deal with emergency relief and to provide the minim um basis for 
the restoration of economic activity. American policy attempted to fore¬ 
stall political disruption by insisting that territorial claims should not 
be settled by “sudden unilateral action taken in the flush of victory.”® 
General economic problems were given consideration by a series of con¬ 
ferences. It was assumed that the many political and economic problems 
created by the war would be solved by agreement among the major 
powers. But the ability as well as the willingness of the major powers 
to work together proved to be less than had been hoped for. Over and 
beyond the internal political conflicts that the end of the war induced 
in individual states, the efforts of local Communist parties and of the 
Soviet Union to take advantage of fluid and unstable situations became 
increasingly apparent. The customary race between the forces of re¬ 
organization and the forces of disorganization, with which human his¬ 
tory is so familiar, became a clearly defined conflict of interest between 
the majc»r powers, 

£ven before the end of hostilities the Western democracies hf gan 
to make serious reservations about the intentions of the Soviet Union. 
Evidence accumulated rapidly to the effect that the Soviet Union could 
not be relied upon to keep its pledges. Previous disagreements about eastern 
Europe and the Balkans, which had presumably been settled at Yalta 
by the Declaration on Liberated Europe, reappeared as fundamental 

^ Department of State Bulletin Vol. is (May 13.1945), p. gos. 
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divergences. The Soviet Union stood on the position that eastern Europe 
was its security zone and hence was within its sphere of influence and 
control. It began to convert the countries of this region into satellite states, 
guiding local Communist parties into seats of political control and using 
the threat of Soviet force as an authoritative lever for the purpose. Pro¬ 
tests from the United States and Great Britain were unavailing. 

In both Italy and France the Communist groups that had played 
active parts in resistance movements during the war made their way 
into coalition governments. Their influence was on the whole exerted 
in the direction of weakening the governments of which they were 
members rather than in co-operating to solve pressing economic and 
social problems. The Chinese Communists, aided by the ineptness and 
weakness of the National Government and by the lack of decisive¬ 
ness in the policy of the United States, prevented internal stabilization. 
And in other parts of the Far East nationalist movements were con¬ 
sistently supported against "Western capitalist imperialism." 

In the face of these unpromising developments, the assumptions 
that underlay the efforts to convert the wartime alliance into a har¬ 
monious postwar association became increasingly questionable. Nothing 
showed this with more certainty than the forms of conflict that arose 
in connection with attempts to effect the peace settlements. Negotia¬ 
tions were begun late in 1945 on peace treaties with Italy and the de¬ 
feated states of eastern Europe. They continued for over a year and were 
conducted in an atmosphere of bitter controversy. Although the drafts 
were finally completed and the treaties were eventually ratified, the 
negotiations made the United States and Great Britain acutely aware 
that they were involved in a genuine power conflict. In the attempts 
to negotiate treaties for Germany and Austria, the Soviet Union was 
intransigent, and Western suspicions were confirmed. The negotiations 
on Germany broke down at the London meeting of the Council of For¬ 
eign Ministers in December 1947. and were not renewed at the Paris meet¬ 
ing of May 1949. Similarly, no progress was made in agreeing even on a 
procedure for negotiating a peace setdement for Japan, nor could a previ¬ 
ous agreement to establish an independent and united Korea be made 
effective. 

Because the operations of the United Nations organization can do 
no more than reflect the general state of the world, these have also been 
conditioned by the character of existing relations among the major 
powers. The fundamental assumption, when the Charter was drafted, 
was that the major aUied powers of 1945 would rapidly work out peace 
settiements and restore normal peacetime conditions throughout the 
world. The United Nations would then begin its work in the atmosphere 
of peace and stability that the concert of major powers had created 
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ir..: V r-M U a:>I. to luntiion the asent of adjustment, -which 
‘ht •/inrijj.il ’.'f.c designed to fill. 

T>t' ruirtv- <'i Intcinational lelations ha\e not auppoited the' 
as'un/.ti.iis. aral the United Nations has in consequence been called 
a-:on Vjn occasion to deal with situations that were besond its capacir 
to handle sati'factorih and for irhich its machinery was ne\er designed. 
Althonsh it has been possible to use this machinery to adjust su:h 
Jilieitntes as those arising in connection with Syria and Lebanon, Iran. 
Indonesia. Greece, Palestine, and Kashmir, the machinery of collectitc 
enforcement enrisaged in the Charter has proved impossible to set up. 

The becurity Council in February 1946 directed its Military Staff 
Committee to examine the question of determining the forces, facilitic', 
and other types of assistance that ivere to be made available to the Coun¬ 
cil to enforce the decisions of the United Nations. But in August lyS 
the committee reported that it was essentially deadlocked, and no further 
leports ha\e been made public. 

The stalemate at this initial point was paralleled by detelopments 
in the regulation of armaments. In addition, it opened the way to a 
search for alternati\e methods of achieving security. This latter detelop- 
ment has led on the one hand to various proposals for scrapping the 
present United Nations organization in favor of some form of super¬ 
national authority, and on the other to regional security arrangements at 
a level below that aimed at by a universal system of collecti\e security. 

Several regional security arrangements now exist. The So\iet orbit, 
welded together by force and not by agreement, is one such. The Rio 
Treaty, the Brussels Pact, and the North Atlantic Treaty, freely agreed 
choices of their signatories, represent other forms. In general, the latter 
were brousht within the framework of the United Nations s\stem b\ 
being referred either to Article 51 of the Charter, which authorizes 
arrangements for collective self-defense, to Article 52, •which explicitly 
pro\ides for regional arrangements as compatible with obligations undet 
the Charter, or to both. The outlines of similar arrar^ements are be¬ 
ginning to emerge in the Middle East and Far East. 

The close relation between the United Nations in practice and the 
^tate of the world is further shown by the tendency of states to use the 
organization as an extension of the “cold ■w'ar” front. The Soviet Union 
w'as the first to do this, by using international machinery to create con¬ 
fusion and doubt in public opinion and to inhibit effective action on 
specific issues. The techniques of frustration were quickly developed. 
The veto was employed to obstruct collective action. Debates, which 
lent themselves to the techniques of propaganda, aim ed not at the im¬ 
mediate audience, but at remote peoples—groups with nationalist aspira¬ 
tions, colonial dependents, domestic opinion, and discontented fringe 
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nu'.. in all countries. The extension of these techniques produced 
f-a^tions fiom the United States and Great Britain, forcing them, too, 
*: rie the saucture of the United Nations as an adjunct of major power 

conflicts. 


The year 1947 marked a turning point in postwar international 
idiation^). that time, the Soviet Union was establishing its power in 
tastcin Europe; it had openly threatened Greece, Turkey, and Iran; and 
U had intensified Communist propaganda and actirities throughout tire 
world. It had identified itself, in the judgment of the non-Communist 
V orld, as the major disi uptiv e force, contributing deliberately to the 
creation of fear and uncertainty and handicapping economic reconstruc¬ 
tion and the establishment of social and political stability. The step 
horn thh judgment to a con\iction that Soviet policy was aggiesshe 
and expansionist was a short one. The United States reacted to a Cora- 
iriunist threat in Greece with the Truman Doctrine, “. . . a frank recog¬ 
nition that totalitarian regimes imposed on free peoples, by direct or in¬ 
direct aggressions, undermine the foundations of international peace and 
hence the security of the United States.” The reaction developed within 
a few months into a broad and comprehensive plan to restore the 
economy of Europe, the Marshall Plan. Between these actions and re¬ 
actions, the pattern of international relations envisaged by the wartime 
agreements of the United Nations w'as replaced by a more or less frankly 
acknowledged conflict between major powers. The growth of regional 
groupings within the United Nations organization followed speedily 
horn this situation. 

The dangers that were anticipated in wartime planning for the post¬ 
war eia ha\e so far become in large measure the realities of the present 
moment. "With some of its basic assumptions still unfulfilled, the ma¬ 
chinery for guarding against these possible dangers has not proved to be 
adequate. .Although there is a United Nations system that in many im¬ 
portant respects functions, tlieie has also been an increasingly definite 
organization of force in relation to the conflicting interests, objectives, 
and policies of the major possessors of potver. 

The intensification of conflict since 1947 resulted in a gi'catci 
emphasis on security considerations in the policies of both major and 
smaller states. In the case of the major states, policy has adjusted more 
and more to the hard facts of the international situation. In the case of 
the smaller states, adjustments have taken the form of testing the possi¬ 
bilities of neutrality, of entering into partial alignment with individual 
major states, of seeking secuiity in regional association—pieferably with 
a major state participating-and of attempting to use the machinery ol 
the United Nations to check the growth of conflict. 
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1 he more significant adjustments of the major states ha\e been those 
that lepresented shifts from one established poliq position to another. 
Ihe Sosiet L'nion, after taking part in the effort to continue the wai- 
time alliance into the postwar period, decided instead to exploit a 
uniquch fasorable poster situation in order to defend its security inter* 
ests, extend its sosereign authorits and influence, and disrupt the non- 
Communist world. Great Britain accepted the necessity of reducing its 
commitments to correspond to a decline in its power resources. The 
Lnited States shifted to a polic} of “containing” Soviet expansion and of 
countering Communist acthities. 



Chapter III 

Interests and Objectives of the United Slates 

T he international situation as it existed at the end of the Second 
World War and as it has developed since then has roots deeper than 
the events that have taken place since 1945. Behind these events lie the 
historical interests and objectives of the major as well as the smaller 
powers involved in them. 

Until recentl) the national interests of the United States were tradi¬ 
tional!) defined in terms of a fortunate geographical location, remote¬ 
ness horn the power conflicts of Europe, the natural resources of the 
continent, and the philosoph) of political and economic freedom for 
the individual. The security of the nation, which lay between two 
oceans, writh friendly or weak states to the north and south, with its 
dominating position in the Western Hemisphere beyond practicable 
testing, was consideied to require only the defense of an isolated con¬ 
tinental position. Well-being was taken to consist of the development 
of the iei>ouice 5 of the continent and the maintenance of an equality of 
commercial and economic opportunity elsewhere in the world. 

Two wars in the twentieth centur), in both of which the United 
States initially relied on a neutral position only to find itself mili- 
taiilv committed in regions far removed from its homeland, brought 
these traditional formulations of national inteiests into question. The 
formulation of the national interests has been demonstrably broadened. 
The security and well-being of the nation are now increasingly inter¬ 
preted as being dependent on tw’o sets of circumstances, neither of which 
was considered essential in earlier interpretations. The first is that the 
strategic frontiers of the United States lie in central Euiope, the Middle 
East, south and southeast Asia, and the offshore fringe of Pacific islands. 
The second is that the well-being of the United States cannot be sepa¬ 
rated from the maintenance of peace and the development of well-being 
throT^hout the world. 

This shift in focus, and its accompanying restatement of objectives 
and reformulation of policies, is drawing the United States into a power 
position not unlike that occupied by Great Britain for over a century. 
It still remains, however, for time to test this development against the 
general understanding that the American people have of what con¬ 
stitutes their national interests. An examination of the evolution of this 
understanding down to the Second World War, of the modifications 
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that were made during and since the war, and of the present objectives 
and principles of American action in world affairs constitutes the 
content of the sections that immediately follow.^ 

PREWAR EVOLUTION 

The evolution of American foreign policy to its present form is 
marked by three stages that correspond to major periods in the evolution 
of the international position of the United States. The first, extending 
from the beginnings of colonial settlement to the year 1823, was marked 
by a struggle for power in that part of the North American continent 
which reaches from the Mississippi Valley to the Atlantic. This struggle 
represented one aspect of the perennial European power conflict, but 
the principal ultimate victor was a non-Eiuropean nation, the United 
States, which secured its hold on the best part of the territory. The 
second period was marked by the expansion of the United States to 
the position of the dominant power in the entire Western Hemisphere. 
The third and unfinished period is that in which the United States has 
exerted the influence of a major world power. The third period has 
been marked by adjustments and by' failures to adjust to the implica¬ 
tions and demands of the position in the world that the United States 
is assuming. 

The national history of the United States began in a petwork of 
great power relationships that involved competing European nations— 

* An attempt to generalize material of this kind faces fee same difficulties that arise 
in all analytical work in international relatiims. As in the social sci enc es generally, the 
absence of an exact terminolngy beomies quickly apparent. The need for such a tomi- 
nolqg^ , hoHwer, must be balanced against the equal ne^ to communicate effectively in 
the idiom of the day matters of concern, not to the specialist alone, but to everyone. 
It is belieied that greater clarity of analysis an be adiieved if certoin basic tenns-at 
least as they are used in this valume-arc defined and e.Yplained. There are five such 
terms; “interests,” "objectives,” "policies,” “commitments,” and “principles." 

Suted broadly, interests are what a nation feels to be no^ssary to its security and 
well-Wng; ohjectivei arc interests sharpened to meet particular international situations; 
palicits are thought-out ways td attaining objectives; »id commitments are specific un¬ 
dertakings in support of policy. By way of example, the underlying (though by no 
cxduavej interest wimating the Truman Doctrine was the defense of national security. 
Thp interest was sharpened to a speci&c objective, that is, chedung the expansionist 
policy of the Soviet Lnion. The policy that was designed to attain this ohiecriv'e was one 
of support and aid for free nations, and this in turn was implemented by specific com¬ 
mitments to aid Greece and Turkey financially and with military equipmmt 

Principles connote those rules of decent conduct that guide the actions of a nation 
or that a natton bcKeves should guide iu actions as weU as the actions of other nations. 
In the example above, the attainment of our interests and dbiectives through desionated 
polities and commitments was accomplished with the consent of the govemmente and 
presumably of the peoples, of Greece and Turkey. Had the tadides and Gominimients 
bcCT thrust on ihem arbitrarily, a principle conditioning the coiidua of our forefim 
pobcy would have been violated, namely, the prindple that oUr obiOctives should be 
sought within the framework of international law and accepted dibkuMtic practice. For 
a detailed definition of these terms, see App. i. ■ 
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Gitat Biitain, France, Spain, Austria, Prussia, and Russia. Three of 
the^e states-Gieat Biitain, France, and Spain-had for over a century 
been especially concerned with the North American continent, and 
ffeneral European wars were invariably carried over to the Western 
Hemisphere. Bv the middle of the eighteenth centuiy. Great Britain had 
become not onh the dominant power in North America but a predomi¬ 
nant influence throughout the world. The policy of the European powers, 
at whose expense this had been achieved, was directed to breaking down 
this superior position. 

The rebellion of the thirteen British North American colonies in 
1776 was not in itself related to European situations, but the achieve¬ 
ment of independence in 1783 was made possible only by the assistance 
of European countries, especially France, which saw an opportunity of 
profiting from the British emergenq. The newly freed United States 
of America, a very weak confederation in 1783, remained a minor factor 
in the game of European power politics. This fact was fully recognized 
bv American leaders, who faced grave problems of national security for 
several decades after their achievement of formal independence. The 
United States, surrounded by the territories of the great powers of 
Europe, was helpless against their navies and ill-united against their in¬ 
trigues. Yet it was still somewhat protected by their rivalries, which 
continued until they were merged in the French Revolution and the Na¬ 
poleonic vrars. 

For the security of the United States, and even for its prosperity, 
this development was a godsend. The European wars were no longer 
primarily struggles for colonial territories in North America. For the 
most part none of the protagonists could spare the time or attention for 
aggrandizement at the expense of the United States. The power elements 
shifted in the course of the long struggle, and Great Britain became 
the head of an anti-French coalition. With the defeat of Napoleon, 
France ceased to be a dominant power in Europe and was reduced to 
being merely one factor in the continental balance of power. A con¬ 
tinuing objective of British policy in Europe—to prevent any single 
power from achieving continental dominance—was accordingly reaffirmed. 
Elsewhere, British policy was concerned with organizing and maintaining 
the world-wide commercial and financial influence that opened before 
it. Sea power, unchallenged for the next hundred years, was the chief 
instrument of both courses. The success with which these policies were 
followed in the first half of the nineteenth century gave the United States 
the opportunity to develop, practically without opposition, into a con¬ 
tinental American power. The development of a strong nation from 
a free but comparatively weak federation of states would have been in 
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continual doubt but for the favorable circumstances created b\ bau'c 
British polic\. 

EARLY POLICY FORMULATIONS 

The earh policj formulations of the United States Go\ermnent 
generall) tooh clear cognizance of the o\er-all power situation in Europe. 
Chief among these formulations was neutrality in the power struggle 
in Europe. The classic statement of this policy is that of President 
W’ashington in his Farewell Address: “Europe has a set of primary in¬ 
terests which to Us ha\e none or a very remote relation. Hence she must 
be engaged in frequent control eisies, the causes of which are essentially 
foreign to our conceins.” This statement touched upon a very deep- 
seated American feeling—the colonial desire to escape from Europe, 
then to cut ties ^sith it, and finally to remain isolated from it. A policy 
formulation admirably suited to presailing circumstances gradually be¬ 
came a traditional description of a national interest of the United States. 

A second interest, concerned with national well-being, was soon 
added. The prosperity of the United States was defined as depending 
upon the promotion of American trade. British efforts to monopolize 
this trade had been among the causes of the Re\olution. Treaties of 
commerce and friendship with reciprocal pri\ileges, firm insistence on 
the freedom of the seas and neutral trading rights, and tariffs to en¬ 
courage and protect infant industries became the triple devices by ivhich 
this objective vras sought. 

Concurrently with the development of these two concepts of the 
national interests, a principle of conduct was established. When Presi¬ 
dent Washington, also in his Farewell Address, sketched a picture of 
peaceful relations and of good faith and justice among nations, his 
words met with general appreciation, for he spoke with a voice pitched 
to a widely acceptable code and to a general desire to live alone in peace 
with freedom under law. The conversion of this into a set of principles 
was rapid, and in the American conduct of foreign affairs, these prin¬ 
ciples have been more often acted upon than departed from. Constant 
reference to them has colored the American view of international re¬ 
lations. 

Cardinal points were thus early defined. The security of the United 
States did not require permanent foreign alliances, though it did re¬ 
quire a firm defensive posture and protective territorial expansion. The 
well-being of the United States required freedom of commercial inter¬ 
course and the means to develop national resources. Finally, both the 
security and the well-being of the United States could best be main¬ 
tained if other nations shared and acted upon the nuaral principles 
that guided .American action. 
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These interests, stated as objectives, were pursued with success dur¬ 
ing and immediately following the Napoleonic wars. They led to the 
de\elopinent of policies that supported the southward and westward 
expansion of the United States and justified such actions as the Louisiana 
Purchase and the "no-transfer” formula with respect to Spanish terri¬ 
tories. But in 1823 a new formulation of objectives was made. It re¬ 
affirmed that security depended upon detachment from Europe, and 
it simultaneously expressed the continental ambitions of the American 
nation. This reformulation was made in the Monroe Doctrine.® 

Great Britain, concerned with maintaining the balance of power 
that had been achieved in Europe and interested in the commercial 
possibilities of a free Latin American market, firmly supported the 
intent of the United States to stand against intervention from Europe. 
In fact a joint Anglo-American declaration on this point had been 
proposed, but it was rejected by the United States. Some of the new 
Latin American republics also proposed that the doctrine be converted 
into a system of mutual alliances. This proposal was also rejected. The 
doctrine w’as a unilaterally declared objective of the United States and 
carried no commitment to act on be^f of, or with, any other na¬ 
tion. British support made the doctrine effective, and for seventy-five 
years the United States was free to complete its continental expansion, 
to organize its continental resources, to develop its foreign trade, and 
to consider the possibility of there being a “manifest destiny” toward 
which the nation was moving. 

The growth of American foreign trade that accompanied con¬ 
tinental expansion was phenomenal. With it came an accumulation oi 
foreign interests and the problems of projecting national power in sup¬ 
port of such interests. Traditional foreign commercial policy was the 
basis of continuing operations in this field. In the Far East the objective 
was to secure equality of treatment in the face of efforts of other states 
to obtain or retain exclusive trading privileges, a principle that was later 
formulated as the Open-Door Policy. Other proposals related to these 
interests were, however, less obviously derived from a traditional national 
interest. They concerned such matters as the acquisition of territory 
beyond the continental United States. The reasons advanced usually 
blended a commercial advantJ^e with a vaguely expressed strategic 
consideration. Pressures in this direction, though they expressed the 
latent imperialism that had developed toward the end of the period 
of continental expansion, generally met with public and congressional 
apathy. 

. *^The dgnificant points wctc (a) no extension of territory or further colonization 
of either of the American continents by non-American powers; (b) no European intcr- 
fcrencc m the ^irs of the new states of these continents; (c) a Brm intention on the 
part of the United States to stay out of European affairs. 



B) ].ji\i.va, l’jc tjn^ o: public feeling had perceptibh 

The.e ;\ai a ^cii-e that the American destinj now consisted 
'Jt :aore - v,imtlnental position: it consisted of being a svorld po^ser 
’veH. But this destim led ssest across the Pacific and south totsard 
Latin .^nuiva, not east to Europe. It was accompanied by an appre- 
i.iat:on of the significance of sea power. The blend of commercial and 
strategic considerations became IcsS sague and was soon followed b; 
plans fjr an isthmian canal and die description of the Caribbean and 
Hat\aiian Mands as its deiensue outposts. 

The polities that were developed in response to this feeling led in 
tn inev!tabic progression into the existing network of world power 
rciitions. Gern.anv was seeking footholds in the Pacific and Far East. 
Participation in great power rivalries in China vsas begun, and follow- 
trjn; this, Japanese expansion in the Pacific was defined as a threat 
tj bjth the securi:\ and the well-being of the United States. Yet none 
ot ti.e objectives of these policies was generally felt to fall outside the 
t.aJitional framework oi national interest, although actually, as will 
ap^jtar later, thev laid the groundwork for the development of signifi- 
* tr.t t jtiitradictions. 

The power relations in which the United States now* took part were 
verv different from the network of power relations in which the United 
States had begun its existence as a nation. Great Britain, France, and 
Russu alone remained oi the original contenders. Spanish power had 
de* lined, and the decav of the Austro-Hungarian Empire w’as apparent. 
A united Germans and a modernized Japan had emerged as vigorous 
claimants to places in the front rank. These alterations upset the balance 
of power in Europe and, bv initiating a race for territorial possessions and 
commercial advantages throughout the world, made it increasingly diffi¬ 
cult for Great Britain single-handed to maintain its Pax Britannica. 
Consequentlv, though the United States could still stand upon the ob¬ 
jectives oi its continental period as far as the Western Hemisphere was 
conceined, it could not effectivelv pursue these objectives on a world 
scdlv. .-Vltlioujh the Momoe Doctrine might stand because the power of 
lu* United States wms piepomlerant in the region to which it referred 
and because Great Britain was a silent partner in its maintenance, 
Ameiican loiumcrcial aspirations and principles of international conduct 
weie moie difficult to achieve; for the power of the United States could 
be projected in support of them only by the methods of power politics.^ 

»Tf-is Was the period, i5<u-iyio, of the expansion of the United States into the 
Pai—c and Cai.'-ibe&n islands, of intenention and political loans in the Caribbean re¬ 
gion, of the development of a power poiition in the Far East, and of tentative excursions 
.'n*** European affalr> as at t.ve Cunfereme ot Vl^etiras, 
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THE FIRST WORLD WAR 

Neither Aineiican opinion nor United States policy was brought 
late to face with the implications of the country’s position until the 
First World War. Then the necessity for action was so pressing that the 
leal meaning of that position could not be quickly grasped. The prob¬ 
lem presented in 1914 was to understand what the imminent changes in 
the tNorld structure of power meant to the interests of the United States. 
The entire historical context of American foreign relations was called 
Into question, not clearly and sharply, but dimly and in such a mannei 
a<) to produce uncertainty rather than dedsion. 

Initially a neutral position was proclaimed, but it was then steadily 
undermined by events and by the fact that the scale of the war auto¬ 
matically involved American interests. By 1917 German action was cut¬ 
ting at an inteiest that was generally understood—the freedom of the 
seas and neutral trading rights—and the United States declared war. But 
after the American dedsion to go to war had been made, it was pre¬ 
sented and generally accepted as the defense of the principle of good faith 
and justice as the basis for international relations. President Wilson, ask¬ 
ing the Congress for a declaration of war, spoke of 

... the menace ... to peace and freedom ... in the existence of autocratic 
governments backed by organized force . . . accepting this . . . gauge of battle 
... for the ultimate peace of the world and for the liberation of its peoples. 
We have no selfish ends to serve. ... We are but one of the champions of the 
right) of mankind. . . . 

It will be well to recognize in these words a restatement of the 
moral conviction underlying the passage quoted above horn the Farewell 
.A.ddress. The essence of the restatement is, however, that only by assur¬ 
ing the rights of all nations and all men to choose their way of life 
freely can a pattern of international relations be shaped to ensure the 
security and well-being of the United States. 

The development of this principle of conduct into a group of ob¬ 
jectives came in President Wilson's “Fourteen Points.” These objectives 
liere defined as the reduction of armaments, the removal of economic 
barriers between nations, the transformation of colonial dependencies 
into self-governing states, and the establishment of an international or¬ 
ganization to maintain world peace and security. The United States 
Government undertook to lead the Paris Peace Conference to an inter- 
nauonal acceptance of these objectives. The peace conference, however 
was pnmarily concerned with adjusting a new network of power re¬ 
lations, especially among the principal victorious Allied and Associated 
Powers. A League of Nations based on the idealism of President Wilson’s 
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‘Fouiletn Poinb" and a peace settlement based on comiderations of 
vwer ^lir.altancou'.I’, emenjcd Irom the conference. The relation be- 

Ji 

l'\een the two was ne\cr clarified tor .American opinion, and in con'*.,- 
quence the unresolved oppositions in American feeling and poliev’ led 
tfi a political ciids and to a reaction against the principle of inter¬ 
national co-operation that President Wilson had fonntilated. 

On the one hand, it was feared that an international organization 
w )jld interfere with the freedom of action of the United States in the 
Westetn Hemispheie, that the Monroe Doctrine W’ould be implidtlv 
abr Jiated, and that the United States would no longer be the sole judge 
ut what constituted its securitv in a region where such unilateral decision 
was a fixed tradition. On the other hand, the economic and territorial 
settlements of the peace conference had been demonstrabh made in terms 
ot major power interests and not as a basis for international co-operation 
and universal peace as contemplated by the League. The danger of fresh 
entanglement in European disputes was accordingly felt to exist, and the 
fear was wideh voiced that American power could he committed to these 
disputes b\ an international body. The simplest possible description of 
this critical stage in American opinion and foreign poliev is to sav that 
the piinciple of international co-operation was rejected and tliat the 
rejection was rationalized as a return to the first principles of American 
foreign policy. 

The United States after igso was in the ambiguous position of being 
a major power, unwilling to act as such, yet inevitably exerting on inter¬ 
national relations the influence of a major power.* The initially pros¬ 
perous condition of the country and the subsequent shock of a de¬ 
pression contributed equally to support this ambiguity—the first bv 
seeming to justify a conviction of security and well-being, the second 
by concentrating attention on domestic ajBEairs. Traditional national inter¬ 
ests and traditional principles were vigorously reasserted in both these 
contexts. The practical difficulties, in relation to the actual power situa¬ 
tion of the interwar period, of conducting a foreign policy derived from 
these premises were not, however, generally understood. The policy line 
consequently fluctuated between an avoidjance of commitments, an in¬ 
sistence on freedom of action, and an effmt to establish universal prin¬ 
ciples of international conduct. In conjunction with this last purpose, 

*The industrial and ooxnmerdal attributes of a modem major power, even when 
ibe possessor of them doa not deliberately apply them toaaga. policy are a 
cent^ element in international situations. Even if such a power holds its 

unilateral actions both permit and require adjustments in the power system £nnn which 
it remains aloof, weakening the relative position of some components, tfrwigth.»nitig that 
of others. Such adjustments ultimateh have considerable bearing on the security of the 
isolaied power. By 1940 the allied powers of 1^ were regrouped w Great Britain and 
Fnnoe; Itah and Japan; and an imlated United States. 4 resurgent Germanv and a 
reorganired Russia were placed to take advantage of the situathm that opened. 
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the United States often attempted to universalize its national interests 
and e^en some of its long-standing objectives, ignoring the fact that these 
■were in part the product of its unique continental and hemispheric 
position. 

THE INTERWAR YEARS 

Against this background, the interwar years break into two periods. 
In the first, which lasted until the early thirties, the effort to secure uni¬ 
versal acceptance of the .\merican formula for achieving world peace and 
securit) was devoted to setting a good example rather than to participat¬ 
ing in an international organization. The United States ignored its power 
position and pressed for a moral repudiation of "power politics,” and it 
expressed a willii^ess to support programs that would lead to similar 
repudiations by other powers. It renounced war as an instrument of 
policv. It disarmed beyond treaty requirements. It pointed out that the 
real interests of the United States lay in being surrounded by a politically 
stable world and in conserving, not extending, tlie national territory. 
But although the United States sometimes followed courses of action 
identical with those undertaken co-operatively through the League of Na¬ 
tions, it did so in parallel and not in conjunction. 

At the same time, the United States tended, in its international eco¬ 
nomic relations, to pursue policies that were fundamentally contradictory 
within themselves and in relation to its own political desires. On the one 
hand, this country, while insisting upon the repayment of the war debts, 
led the world in the growth of tariff protectionism, climaxing successive 
inaeases of its customs duties by the enactment of the Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff Act. On the other hand, vast sums of American capital went abroad 
in loans and investments of various types. These financial operations 
tended for a time to obscure not only the inherent discordance of Ameri¬ 
can commercial and debt-collection policies, but also the pressing need 
everjwhere for dealing with the basic economic maladjustments of the 
postwar era These maladjustments became fully revealed when foreign 
lending ceased with the onset of the depression at the end of 1939. 

Under the impact of the depression, which was world-wide, economic 
difficulties rapidly accumulated in all countries, and social unrest and 
political fermentation began to appear in some. All this produced a 
rapidly growing disintegration of international political and economic 
relations. The growth of expansionist policies in Nazi Germany, Fascist 
Italy, and militarist Japan, combined with lack of unity and energy in 
the peace-seeking states, set into motion the forces that at the end of the 
thirties plunged mankind into the Second Wcarld War. 

Face-to-face with this situation, American political leaders began the 
dow and laborious task of shifting the emphasis of basic national policy 
in international relations. The essence of the shift was clearly illustrated 
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* ^ nttriati''!. 'trn a-h threaten the ^er\ foundations of our chilization . , . 
t’ e reL'taij' 'iinunt Jt order under law in relations among nations has become 
- i, ’•itjieh n-cc"an. 

ri’t i»eciLtar\ then listed the objecthes of the United States, noting 
i!.at i.iej lonned a program in which international co-operation was 
needed and in tvhich the United States should join. These ob- 
jt.vt*'>es we:e the maintenance ol the basic principles of international 
Lw 1 Lspe. t for treaties and obsenance of them; co-operation to abstain 
..o’-i iDite as an arm of policy and to limit and progressiveh to leduce 
dimaii.cnt-', c<>operation to reconstruct world economic acti\it\; and the 
attainment 01 the freest possible intellectual interchange between peoples. 

The new note heie was international co-operation in the re-establish- 
m^nt and maintenance of certain principles of international behavior. 
This leatuie of poliev had been developed, slowly and in specific in- 
stajivCS, b\ the United States before the Secretar)' made the generalized 
statement quoted above. It substituted organized co-operation under the 
inter-American system for unilateral action and dominance in Latin 
America. It was implicit in the commercial policy that led to the Trade 
.Agreements .Act of 1934.’ 

The change, however, was too late to “check and reverse the present 
ominous drift toward international anarchy.” The concept of continuous 
international co-operation was not firmly enough rooted to meet the in- 
aeasingh sev ere tests of the years immediately preceding the war. Imme¬ 
diate objectives and short-tenn courses of action could not be clearly 
derived from it in the presence of a continuing and widespread isolation¬ 
ist sentiment. Around this slowly developing policy’, opinion fluctuated 
between isolation, pacifism, continental defense, and the recapitulation of 
principles. It found a brief point of rest in the Neutrality Acts of 1935 
and 1937, with their clauses forbidding loans, credits, and the sale of arms 
to belligerents. The Neutrality Acts w’ere indicative of the total with- 
draw'al of opinion from realistic contact with circumstances. They pro¬ 
vided no objectives, they led to no adequate formulations of policy, and 
in the judgment of the ofi&cials who w’ere obliged to conduct under their 

^Secretarr Hull had no doubts on this matter; *‘To me, unhampered trade dove¬ 
tailed with peace; high tariffs, trade barriers, and unfair economic competition with 
war ... if we could get a freer flow of trade—so that one country would not be deadly 
jealous of another and the living standards of all countries might rise, thereby eliminat¬ 
ing the economic dissatisfaction that breeds war, we might have a reasonable chance 
for lasting peare.” The Memoirs of Cordell Hull, Vol. 1 (1948), p. 81. 
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the foreign lelations of the United States, the> were nioie likely 

negate than to protect national interests. In consequence, they checked 
ttft^me action without resohing public uncertainties. 

3IODIFICATIONS DURING AND AFTER THE WAR 

^\'ith the fall of Fiance in 1940, though public opinion continued to 
b. contused and to fluctuate in the \\a\s alieady described, official think¬ 
ing and action became focused on assistance to other nations, on self- 
defense, and on the strategy, the industrial organization, and the general 
pieparations for a possible imolvement in the conflict. Although the na¬ 
tional inteiest and the major objecti\es of United States policy were still 
caaght up in an unresohed debate, war plans moved from their tradi¬ 
tional emphasis on hemispheric defense to a form that en\isaged a 
alobal war conducted far from ..\merican shores. The attack on Pearl 
Harbor checked the public debate, imposed an objectite—to win the 
war—and initiated action wdthin a strategic design already set. 

It is always an open question w’hat changes a w’ar will make in the 
accepted ioimulation of the objecthes of the foreign policy of a nation. 
Unanticipated international positions are established by military action, 
and objectites tend to become limited and subject to rapid change. In 
addition, the letention or rejection of the objectives and positions that 
remain at the end of the w’ar depends on the w'orking of obscure factors 
in public feeling. There mas be an irresistible urge to re\ert to safe and 
traditional definitions of the national interest, or the new configuration 
of power that the end of a war usually reveals may be so striking that it 
produces exactly the opposite efiect. 

THE BROAD OUTLINES 

As far as changes in the historical understanding of the interests 
and objectives of the United States are concerned, certain basic docu¬ 
ments stand out after 1940—the Lend-Lease Act, the Atlantic Charter, 
the Declaration by United Nations, and the Four-Nation Declaration. 
These contain asset tions of principle and imply basic objectives. They 
weie drafted in terms of the effort to universalize at least some of the 
lundamental aspirations ol Ameiican policy, and in them certain general 
piinciples were piojected as objectives of enough importance to provide 
the taking-off point for any formulation of w-ar aims or for any postwar 
policy planning. 

In the Atlantic Charter and again in the Declaration by United 
Nations, the political and economic objectives set up conformed with the 
statements of Secretary Hull that W'ere quoted in the preceding section. 
Essentially they were “peace with justice," “order under law,” and "eco¬ 
nomic weU-being wdth stability." They were elaborated as (1) the right of 
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dill people^ to chojbe the form of go\emment under which they will live; 

3 the ac* ess of all states, on equal terms, to the trade and raw materials 
ot the wtirld; <3 the fullest co-operation in the economic field to secure 
economic advancement and social security; (4) the establishment of a 
peace that would 5i\e all nations the means of living safely within their 
boundaries and all men the assurance that their lives might be lived in 
freedom from fear and want; and *5) the abandonment of the use of 
force, and pending the establishment of a permanent system of general 
'security, the disarmament of aggressor nations. 

The economic objecthes of the Atlantic Charter "were W’orked out 
in still greater detail in the master Lend-Lease Agreement wuth Great 
Britain. In the aucial .Article VII, it was agreed that 

the terms and conditions... shall be such ... [as] to promote ... the betterment 
of ■world-wide economic relations ... open to participation by all other countries 
of like mind, directed to the expansion ... of production, employment, and the 
exchange and consumption of goods, which are the material foundations of the 
liberw and welfare of all peoples; to the elimination of all forms of discrimina¬ 
tory treatment in international commerce, and to the reduction of tariffs and 
other trade barriers; and, in general, to the attainment of all the economic 
objecthTS set forth in [the .Atlantic Charter]. 

By the spring of 1943, the United States had taken the initiative in 
urging the planning of postwar co-operation in the economic and social 
fields. Problems of food, relief, and finance were considered less contro¬ 
versial for initial international consideration than problems of security. 
Early American proposals were formulated in terms of separate functional 
agencies. The first conference w^as that on food and agriculture. Another, 
held at Bretton Woods, dealt with the creation of international finanriai 
institutions. Still another w^as devoted to co-ordi nat ing relief activities in 
the immediate postwar period. The thread that linked these proposals 
was the American judgment that it was not too soon to consider jointly 
the basic economic problems that would confront the world nor to give 
“practical application to the principles of the Atlantic Charter." 

In August 1943, during the Anglo-American conference at Quebec; 
Secretary Hull presented a draft of a four-nation declaration on postwar 
arrangements for peace and security. This document, which later became 
the Moscow Declaration, asserted the intent to co-operate for the mainte¬ 
nance of peace and security and to establish a general international 
organization for this puipose. It thus supplemented the Atlantic Charter 
with a specific commitment on the part of the United States to assume 
the responsibilities of continuous international co-operation. Until this 
commitment was made, there had been no sig nifican t extension beyond 
well-established principles of policy. At this point, however, a funda¬ 
mental addition was made. 
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It is possible to sum up developments at this point by noting that 
the tollowing positions had been formulated by the United States: 
(1 1 Certain principles of political rights and international behavior were 
postulated in universalized forms; (a) certain objectives of economic and 
soaal well-being, also in universalized forms, were defined; and (3) an 
mtent to enter into an organized international system was stated. But 
althou gh these represented guide posts for policy decisions, they did not 
aliia\s correspond with the decisions and actions taken in accordance 
nith military necessity. 

Military operations in the Mediterranean Theater led, in the ordinal y 
course of e\ents, to militar y government. The economic and political 
administration of lai^e areas became the responsibility of the United 
States and Great Britain, and it required every variety of governmental 
policy and decision. The same process was repeated in connection with 
the liberation of the rest of Europe and still again in the defeat and 
occupation of Germany and Japan. An equivalent extension of economic 
and political control accompanied the movement of Soviet armies in 
both Europe and Manchuria. In fact. United States policy, however un¬ 
willingly, found itself concerned with territorial questions, with prob¬ 
lems of controlling the political actions of other states, and with inter¬ 
allied negotiations of immediate and practical significance. 

The broad outlines of policy in such matters were clear. Enemy 
states were to be jointly occupied by the major powers in accordance 
with principles previously agreed upon. Friendly states were to be free 
to re-establish their political, economic, and social structures with tlie 
joint help and guidance of the major powers. Territorial issues weie to 
be frozen in their prewar patterns until solutions could be freely nego¬ 
tiated. And essential relief and the revival of economic activity were to be 
jointly directed in the interest of preventing social disorganization and 
political change by force. 

These positions were affirmed unilaterally by the United States on 
many separate occasions. They formed the basis of the American position 
in many tripartite negotiations. They appeared in various forms at the 
Moscow, Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam conferences, in the discussions of 
the European Advisory Commission, and in bilateral relations with Great 
Britain, &e Soviet Union, France, and the smaller states. 

But the strategy of the war inevitably resulted in Soviet control 
of Eastern Europe, Anglo-American control of the Mediterranean and 
the Middle E^t, Soviet control of Manchuria, and American control of 
Jajan. Only in occupied Germany and liberated Austria was authority 
divided and shared. 

Thus from 1943 through 1946, two lines can be noted in American 
policy. One tended to follow the daily demands of the war, the immediate 
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Within a nihita.^ ahianie. 1 he othei led in the dhection of dt^iL,> 
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ii.i lE'.thoih for hamuni/inj? the interc-tb and actionb ot majoi powei' in 
u '.\>tt.:n ot canlin4Jl^^ intunational co-operation. The second line was 
vle^ItiUtd to fit two anticipated peiiods in postwar iclations: an initial 
period in 'nIiiiL ru-opeiation isould be immediately aimed at reconstruc- 
t.iJii and peace settlen,tnts. and a sub'equent period in which stabilit' 
and ' cuiiu aiai jjcace would be organized on a long-term basis. The 
ititeiweasing ot the line' in the actual conduct of policy became extiemeis 
"unpiex. Generalh. however, the detailed postwar plans of the Go\.;:.- 
lai.nt tended to develop scparatelv from the ud / oc decisions of the opeui- 
li mitl agencies, and their functions of mutual support became at timc' 
ten.ious. 

71 " broadest and most apparent pi ogress was along tlie line of scek- 
iri,. to i annoiii/c the action- ol the major powers. Xegotiations and con- 
leien, o proceeded from Dumbarton Oaks to the drafting of the Uniteri 
Xations Chaittr on the one hand, and through a seiies of meeting- o. 
the loieign ministers ot the major iaov\eis on the other. In addition, the 
L’nited States conducted bilateral negotiation';, especiallv with Great 
Biitain. One of the major lines of action was tlie formulation of a co'ii- 
prthtnsive United States foreign economic poliev, designed to free vioiiU 
trade hum the accumulated restrictions and controls of the past thirtv 
veajs and to piovidc a foundation for carrving out the economic and so¬ 
cial purposes of the Atlantic Charter. In effect, this poliev proposed to 
continue the prewar Hull program of bilateral trade agreements in a 
multilateral form. The intent of this poliev was WTitten into the British 
I oan Agrceriient of 1915 and tullv expounded in the American “Pro- 
jHjsdls for Corisideratiorr bv an International Conference on 7 rade and 
Emplovment.'* 


IMPACT OF SOVIET POLICIES 

^Vhile the line that sought to harmonize the actions of the major 
nations was being followed, and perhaps being overpublicized, the opera¬ 
tional line inertasirigU reflected certain detailed disharmonies. After 
the end ol the v\ar, serious questions began to arise in connection with 
divergent estimates of relatiems between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. Earlier adjustments, such as th(»e made at Yalta, came more and 
more to be viewed as concessions, as weakenings of important policy posi¬ 
tions, as depaituies hum fundamental principles. Early in 1946, as 
divisions of interest and purpose f^etame increasingly sharp, the terms 
‘’Wester n bloc" and “Sov iet bloc” begun to be used. In spite of the mount¬ 
ing evidence of basic divergence, the United States continued to make 
it clear that it still considered adjustments worth making if an essential 
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of major po^\ei- interests could be maintained. The reality of 
u’Vnnurm^ and profitable international co-operation depended upon its 
maintenance. 

Finalh, howe\er, the infeience tvas drawn that Soviet actions were 
a deliberate implementation ol Soviet policy and that this policy was not 
ai.-neJ at harmony but at the national aggrandizement ol the Soviet 
L’nion and at supporting the political growth of communism. At this 
point, the actual disparity of power between the Soviet Union and the 
Western democracies became painfully apparent. The restraining force 
that the United States had in Europe in 1945 had been withdrawn and 
JiNpeised while the So\iet army was still mobilized. The relation between 
national power ready for use and national policy was ne^ er more clearly 
illustrated 

Within a shoit time Senator Vandenberg broke out the “tough line,” 
stating that “theie is a line beyond which compromise cannot go—even 
if t\e once crossed that line under the exigencies of war." Secretary of 
State BMmes, under the pressure of the opinion to which Senator Van¬ 
denberg had given sharp expression, immediately brought the official 
American view into confoimity and specified the situations in which the 
United States would maintain a firm position. They were (1) when force 
or the threat of force was used contrary to the United Nations Charter; 

'when troops were letained in sorereign states without the free con¬ 
sent of the states affected; and (3) when the methods of a war of nerves 
were used to gain strategic ends. And finally, Churchill made his “Iron 
Curtain" speech at Fulton, Missouri. 

The full implications of the new reading of Soviet purposes were 
gradually brought to bear on American policy. Although the United 
States was obliged to accept many So\iet actions as accomplished facts 
because it lacked the power either to prevent or alter them, there were 
no further instances in which the United States accepted Soviet proposals 
in the interest of adjusting differences to maintain harmony. Areas of 
international organization continued to be explored, and broad economic 
objectues continued to be pursued, but a more deliberate use of avail¬ 
able national power in the interests of national security came to the fore 
in the policy formulations and action decisions of 1947. 

As the major sources of disagreement about the control of Germany 
^®re repealed, as the situation in China deteriorated, as the unsatisfac¬ 
tory treaties in Eastern Europe became practically meaningless, as dead- 
Iwks were reached in the Atomic Energy Commission of the United Na¬ 
tions, United States policy concentrated more and more on immediate 
power problems. Prior to June 27, 1950 the so-called "cold-war” de¬ 
veloped steadily from the Truman Doctrine, through the Marshall Plan, 
the Brussels Pact, the Berlin Blockade, and the North Alantic Treaty* 
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’ ' V ijl Defense As'istance Aft. The actions and reactions between 
' '*'>1 tt ;i :tern of acsTes«i\e expansion and a United States pattern o‘ 
....na.s ')n‘2.nr'C"t, appeared to be leading to a comprehensive re- 

..r.ftioii cf Av^t.:Ldi‘ poila. Cu-operation in an international organiza* 
trn -hCenied t) have become secondarv, a deferred, limited, and con- 
i.rzent nlvciive, or one that was followed mainly in order to use the 
1 oi*e i Nations to organize world opinion against the Soviet Union. 

Thi'* apparent tendeno was dramaticallv reversed when, in response 
t i open Lommunisf aggression in Korea, the United States ordered it*, 
militan forces to be used in support of resolutions of the Securitv Coun« 

< il ot United Nations, Operating jointly with a majority of the meni- 
/ers of the United Nations in this action, the United States is again 
V 1. i*. principal emphasis on maintaining international peace ami 

irit'' bv coliectiv e action taken under the United Nations. 



Chapter IV 

Other Factors Conditioumg United States 
Policy and Action 

A ction b\ the Go\ eminent of the United States in the conduct of for- 
. eign relations takes place within a framework of national interests, 
cltfined objectives, and accepted principles. The nature and development 
ul these bases of current American action were reviewed in the preceding 
diapter and will be examined in greater detail in the chapters in Part Two, 
Bat action is also conditioned by a large variety of other domestic and 
c\ternal factors. Of the purely domestic factors, the most important are 
tlve national power of the United States relative to that of other nations 
and the character of the American political and social system. In particu¬ 
lar, the power position of the United States is frequently a decisive fac¬ 
tor in determining its ability to carry out its policies successfully. Sub¬ 
ordinate, though also important, are some of the characteristics of the 
internal political and social system, including the governmental mecha¬ 
nisms for formulating and executing foreign policy and the influences 
exerted by the racial, national, and cultural diversities of the American 
people. Of the purely external factors, the most important are the inter¬ 
ests, objectives, and policies of other countries, especially those of tfip 
other major states, as well as the internal factors that condition the 
ability of these states to accomplish their purposes. 

All these continuing domestic and external factors bear on the free¬ 
dom of action of the United States in carrying out its policies, and they 
therefore condition the formulation of policy and even the determination 
of the objectives sought. They are frequently interrelated. Some of them 
are discussed in this chapter. 

DOMESTIC FACTORS 

The concept of national power, which is relevant to both the domes¬ 
tic and external conditioning factors, is used to express the sum of the 
social, moral, and political forces of a state, its actual and potential eco¬ 
nomic capacity, and its existing and potential military strength. The 
si^ficance of national power in any one state depends on the world dis- 
tobution of power and on the relations among states possessing some 
foim of powCT. Each state, large or small, seeks to develop and use na¬ 
tional power in relation to an estimate of what is required for its national 
seamty and other objectives. The conscious and deliberate use of power 
IS, however, most striking among the major nations. 
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POWER POSITION 

W'ith its enormous industrial capacity, its vast natural wealth ar 
its large body of highly trained man power, the United States has no ojbI 
in economic resources, w’hich are an essential element in national pouer 
Bs mobilizing its economic resources during World War II, the Unit^ 
States was able to create the greatest military establishment that thewor’j 
has ever seen and at the same time to act as the “arsenal of democraci 
in extending material assistance to its allies in the struggle against the 
Axis. 

The United States was the only major nation to emerge from the ip* 
with its economic resources not only intact but on the whole inaease"’ 
because of the expansion of much of its physical facilities for productio- 
As soon as the war ended, the productive capacity of the nation via* 
turned to civilian uses, and national production soon rose to an all-tke 
liigh. American economic resources that had sustained the “arsenal 
democracv” during the war were now available for the processes of recot- 
struction. This favorable position has given the United States mud 
greater freedom to maneuver diplomatically than would otherwise have 
been the case. It has enabled the nation to exert considerable influence 
in support of objectives other than the purely economic. 

In contrast to maintaining and even increasing its economic strength, 
the United States permitted its wartime military strength to decline 
abruptly soon after the end of hostilities. At the same tiir i e, except for 
the Soviet Union, the other principal victors in the war, weakened in 
their war effort, were compelled to bring their current strength down to 
somewhere near their own reduced capacity to maintain it. The Soviet 
Union, on the other hand, retained much of its wartime military strength 
The result of these changes was that a striking disparity of national mili¬ 
tary strengths occurred in favor of the Soviet Union at the time when the 
major nations were just beginning to put into effect the arrangement 
made during the war for their joint assumption of responsibility for the 
maintenance of international peace and security. 

The disparity of military strengths would have been of less const 
q^nce if it had occurred without disunity among the major powen. In 

e absence of unity the disparity in armed strength was a great source 
of danger to world peace. 

The first Md by far the most important step to be taken in restoring 
a world equilibrium of power was to reconstitute the current militan 
strength of Ae Umted States. This process has now been going on for 
^ ^ years. In view of the state of tension prevailing todav 

and of the current military strength of the Soviet Union, however, the 
reconstitution o some measure of current military strength in at least 
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, of the countiies notv allied wth the United States is of equal 
ojitance. This is the second important step in restoring an equilibrium 
notver, and economic and militan aid from the United States is essen- 
: dl tj enable it to be taken. The willingness of the United States to bear 
tht burden of assistance to its allies is an important factor in determining 
it'i own relative power position. At this point, the strain on the domestic 
economv introduces an additional internal factor conditioning United 
States action. 

Important though militaiv and economic strengths may be, they 
are far from being sole components in the pow'er position of tlie United 
States. Moral factors must also be taken into account. 

American foreign polic) has always carried a strong flavor of moral 
conviction regarding the benefits of the democratic way of life. In advo¬ 
cating the cause of personal liberty, political heedoni, and equality of 
ev-onomic and social opportunity, the United States increases its prestige 
among like-minded nations and thus adds to its owm over-all power. But 
in supporting its views in dealings with other nations, it has to contend 
with the tactics of the Soviet Union in condemning, with a complete dis¬ 
regard for truth, existing democratic institutions and in blaming them 
for all the economic and social misfortunes of peoples with low standards 
of living. Among such peoples the Soviet Union may gain in power and 
prestige by appearing as die champion of a new foim of society in which 
it alleges these misfortunes no longer exist; or at least it may infect a 
sufficient body of opinion to create social unrest and political instability, 
which are powerful aids of the Communist fifth column. 

The ^Vestern powers therefore cannot afford to take the Soviet 
]jropagandist effort lightly. They must be prepared to bear the cost not 
only of countering Communist propaganda and fifth column activities, 
but of more positive action in explaining the moral values in the Western 
philosophy to the whole w'orld. The strength of the moral position of the 
United States in world affairs depends on its ability to demonstrate con¬ 
vincingly that personal liberty, political freedom, and equality of oppor¬ 
tunity are likely to contiibute more to human welfare than the tenets 
of the totalitarian or authoritarian systems that deny these fundamental 
lights. It depends also on demonstrating that the democratic tradition 
is capable of development and of orderly adaptation to changes in social 
values and is therefore a force making for progress. Success in this ideo¬ 
logical struggle is essential to the exeicise of political influence by the 
United States in countries where authoritarian regimes have not yet 
been established and to the strengthening of the belief in democracy in 
countries wheie they are already entrenched. 

Another aspect of the moral factor in national strength is equally 
important. The United States has accepted an idea that it had con- 
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' Is. s.uttu ihsoii.I’.out its histon—the desirability of peacetinie 
^s.s.ns-'- ’;v/h hke-iishided rations when faced with danger to its own 
jild s£C'si.rii). The netv conception is derived from the moral con- 
■Vs ti.n ths.t the pits-r\ation of international peace and security, based 
-n ij'iit.e and cood will, is the greatest common interest that binds ah 
njtioiA : ,-etht.r, and that it must be the common and joint responsibility 
<<* ah nations, irrespecthe of their size and strength. By steadfastly ad- 
: tj this conception, and by gising proof of its determination to 

r,ke its lah i^ontribution to realizing it, the United States can exercise 
,:reat mcral inrluence in the world. This may well prove to be a decisi\c 
,..t in convincing tlie Soviet Union of the wisdom, in its own best 
n^tereots, of returning to the rules of international behavior that it 
solemnh accepted vihen it ratified the Charter of the United Nations. 
Insofar as the example of the United States inspires other nations to 
adhere fulh. to this conception, it will greatly enhance its own security 
and its ability to play an increasingly important role in the establishment 
of a peaceful world order. 

l^TERSAL POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SYSTEM 

Tlie internal political and social system of the United States contains 
elements of both strength and weakness from the point of view of formu¬ 
lating and implementing American foreign policies and of determining 
the role that the United States plays in world affairs. An important in- 
ihience is exercised by die diverse racial and cultural groups within the 
Ignited States. Common bonds of race, religion, and culture form a basis 
fur organized minority pressures in the interest of a particular course of 
action in foreign relations. Pressure groups may cause the United States 
to assume a certain position in foreign affairs, even at the cost of incon¬ 
sistency with other policy objectives, or to refrain from taking a position 
that might arouse opposition. 

Another conditioning factor is introduced by the difficulty of getting 
the public to understand that foreign policy is continually subject to 
the processes of change. Although policies represent the crystallization 
c'f national interest at a given time, they evolve in response to rbanging 
events and forces, and they require restatement and re-evaluation as they 
are applied in specific cases. When a change is required, particularly 
in major policies or in those that have become surrounded with an aura 
of tradition, public opinion may not respond as rapidly as the circum¬ 
stances require. On the other hand, public opinion may perv'erselv 
react very rapidly to a new complex of circumstances and demand imme¬ 
diately a policy that it will not support in the long run. There is thus 
a gap between governmental decision and public support that often gives 
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-i-e to uncerta:nt^ abroad and causes reluctance on the part of foreign 
-j^ei-aments to gi\e full support to American actions. 

The natuie of the American wo-party system is such that it is not 
ahrajs possible to distinguish signihcant doctrinal differences, particu- 
larh on foreign issues. In the past, foreign policies hate often been Ae 
subject of partisan differences; but except on economic issues, which 
mar be an important reservation, there is little choice between the two 
parties todat. The prospect of continuity in policy is now much greater 
in the United States than it has been for some time. The so-called bi¬ 
partisan approach, although a temporary expedient, may indicate basic 
party agreement on most foreign issues. 

Certain other features of the American political system, however, 
malkC foreign polict formulation and execution difficult at times, such as 
in a presidential election tear. At these times, domestic political activity 
is intensified, and great maneuvering for political advantage takes place. 
In the Congress this means closer attention to domestic minutiae and a 
general reluctance to act on highly controversial matters. Among tlie 
public at large it means a concentration on domestic issues and person¬ 
alities and relatively less attention to foreign relations, except as they 
mat become involved in campaign issues. For the President it means 
greater emphasis on the partisan aspects of his office to the detriment of 
his functions as the acknowledged spokesman of the nation in foreign 
affairs. The result may be a kind of national paralysis at a time when 
swift and decisive action would best sert'e the national interest. It is at 
such times that special-interest groups assume an importance out of all 
proportion to the influence they normally exert on political processes. 
Public opinion and political influence become strongly localized in an 
election period. The system for electing either the President or a new 
Congress makes electoral victory in a few large states a matter of crucial 
importance, and increases the influence of special groups whose voting 
power mat be decisive. 

Quite apart from the effects of the forces indicated above, there is 
one factor that persistently conditions the formulation and execution of 
foreign policy in the United States, no matter what the content of the 
polict’ may be. This is the operation of the governmental mechanism for 
the formulation and execution of policy, including its relation to inter¬ 
national organizations in which the United States participates. 

The United States must operate under the handicap that the govern¬ 
mental mechanism leaves final authority in policy determination on many 
questions diffused and uncertain. The constitutional structure divides 
responsibility and authority for the conduct of foreign relations to an 
extent that hampers the efficient handling of foreign policy problems. 
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'r e I*. h ' ’inch ot the reNpon5ibilit\ and authoiii\ for 

1. " ; • jlaii >: In certain ‘•petific matters the Congress has final 

nt.' C ..n^ti'donel authorils is increasing, at least at present, as 
I nit.i ‘‘i,.te^ : ^^nlldcs come to depend more and more on appro- 

*n>. t*4.: Is and to touch on matters where congressional legislati\t 

auth .It’ I) cha:. The President, howeser, is the sole channel of contact 
•v Itl: : 0 . 1 .It,:, nations, and the Congress for the most part exerts its 
. a.tt; t.:e President has taken a position. But the Congress ma’. 

a.'i a-t ;r ’ependcnih. either to gi\e the President a wider authorits or 
t j rc'ti h t the ar=:i in which he ma\ make policy decisions. 

The 'jle se'.p jndhilits of the President in the executive branch and 
-he u'-ture oi his office in relation to the American go\ernmental scheme 
.0 n.jt make fo: close co-operation within this \ast establishment. Poliev 
J;cisl ms max be made bs the President himself or b\ units in the execu¬ 
te e branch without the knowledge or ads ice of all who have a legitimate 
interest in the decisions. To a\oid confusion, a co-ordinating structure 
Las been developed, but this is now expanding to the point of possiblv 
defeating its own purpose. The relations of the President and the whole 
executive branch with the Congress are vital in the formulation and 
execution of foreign poliev, but thev rest on constitutional arrangements 
that make them dependent at any given time on the extent of partv unitv 
within the Government and the personal standing of the President with 
the Congress. 

The foregoing factors make the formulation of consistent foreign 
jjolicies difficult and subsequent action uncertain. This situation leads 
Iriendlv nations to discount to some extent American power and influ¬ 
ence in foreign relations, and it gives unfriendly nations an important 
potential advantage in negotiations. 

The entrance of the United States into the United Nations svstem 
introduced a new element into the policy-making process, and one that 
lestricts the limits within which national policy can operate. There is 
nothing new in the idea ot restrictions on national policy, for thev have 
been imposed by treaties, by traditional policies, and by the limitations of 
national power in any given situation. The new element is the broad 
commitment to a set of internationally accepted principles and to a 
method of operation for formulating international policy with other 
nations. The effect is to carry the policy-making process one step above 


* This subject is trMted in detail in a pamphlet entitled Governmental Mechanism 

rLnited States Foreign Relations, by the International Studies Group 
of The Brookings Institution ri94gj. ^ 
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national le\el. On occasion this may profoundly affect national policy 
determination by introducing into the process elements arising from con¬ 
tinuing commitments, thus placing a greater responsibility on the national 
3 :>ii:’v-making authorities. It is also much more difficult to change a 
polity that is formulated through an international organization than one 
: imulated at the pureh national level. However, as the counteraction 
to Communist aggression in Korea showed, there is also a factor of ad- 
mntage in conducting policy through an international organization. In 
this instance, the United States, by acting in response to a call by the 
United Nations, was enabled to act with great speed and with the assur¬ 
ance that its action was being accepted as a contribution to collective 
'•ecuriu. 

Apart froiu influences on common action in formal international 
firsanization, foreign governments may also affect in other ways the 
domestic factors that condition action by the Government of the United 
States in the pursuit of its own policy. This happens, for example, when 
they abandon policies that have been of significant value in creating 
world conditions favorable from the American point of view. The United 
States Government must then re-evaluate its own policies in the light 
of the new situation to see if its interests require a new policy. Actions or 
statements of other governments may also indirectly affect American 
policies through their effects on American public opinion. A striking 
illustration is the resumption by the Soviet Union of its prewar role 
as the spearhead of a world Communist revolution. 

The freedom of action of the American Government may also be 
curtailed by its own previous actions and commitments. Sometimes 
changed conditions point to a change in policy that requires the reversal 
of or release from previous commitments. In such circumstances the 
obstacles to change are likely to be especially great, with consequent 
delays before the Government is free to take action in a new direction. 

One such obstacle to rapid change arises from the fact that often, 
in attempting to gain public support for its programs, the Government 
indulges in overstatement, promising too much from certain measures. 
The result is an excess of public enthusiasm, followed by disillusionment 
when performance fails to equal promise and difficulties continue de¬ 
spite the policies that had been expected to eliminate them. This some¬ 
times causes a loss of public support and magnifies the diflEculties of 
the Government in exercising American influence in international re¬ 
lations. 

On the other hand, the opposite tendency sometimes creates difificul- 
ues. When the Government understates problems until they reach the 
point of urgency, or fails to state at all problems that should be seen 
approaching, the failure to build advance support by developing ade- 
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'ji latc (inyrttvuna! ind public appredation of the difficulties imohed 
'aav cause unntft«an dela\ in obtaining action in the application of 
poIic.es. At the same time, even when all essential facts are fulh and 
lo.-cefudv presented bv the Goveinment, native .American skepticism 
and the vnelI-kno\sn reluctance to face unpleasant or disturbing facts 
jttin prevent people Horn believing what thev read or hear. The result 
has fiequentlv been failure to appreciate the broad significance of a 
forei,n politv that was evolved from the stead) march of international 
ev ents. 


All these factors constitute important limitations on the abilitv 
of tre Government of the United States to act effectivelv in foreign 
atfaiis. On occasion thev impede the attainment of basic objeaives 
Perhaps their greatest danger, however, lies in the fact that they mav 
nii>,lead aggressive foreign powers to assume that the United States 
with all its actual and potential power, will not take decisive counter¬ 
action even under the greatest provocation. This grave error w'as made 
bv Germany during the First World W^ar and by both Germany and 
Japan during the Second World War. It is of the utmost significance 
to the position of the United States in world affairs to make unmistak¬ 
ably dear to the outside world that the fundamental principles and ob¬ 
jectives of American foreign policy command the support of the nation 
no matter how imperfectly they may on occasion be applied. 

One of the most significant advantages that the United States enjovs 
in international relations is political stability and a constant devotion to 
democratic principles at home. Although divisions of opinion resulting 
from normal political activities abound, there is no substantial disagree¬ 
ment on the fundamentals on wrhich the democratic system is based. The 
widespread and enduring faith of the American people in the demo¬ 
cratic ideal provides a solid foundation for policy decisions and offers 
the b«t hope of developing internally an increasing awareness of the 
role of the United States in world affaiis. 


THE INTERESTS AND OBJECTIVES OF OTHER NATIONS 

The fundamental reason for the existence of external limitations on 
Jcuon by the United States is that national power, which is the chief 
suppw of action, is always relative, never absolute or unlimited. An 
Amencan cou^ of action cannot, therefore, foUow a straight line from 
decision to achievement, because of the modifying effect of the action 
that exher states, particularly the major powers, are similarly taking 
m their own interests and toward their own objectives. The actions that 
^ers may support or impede the implementation of United States 
policy. They may at times constitute limitations on the actions of the 
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Lnited States. This truism, though familiar to policy-makers, is often 
o\erlooked b) public opinion. Behind the actions of other states can 
be found a structure of interests, objectives, policies, and principles, as 
complex as that desaibed above for the United States, including the 
limitations imposed by American action. 

During the period that includes the rise of the United States to its 
present position as the most powerful single state, history records con¬ 
tinual and at times violent fluctuations in the distribution of power. 
These changes are indicated by the rise of states to positions of relative 
eminence and by their relative decline. With each change the United 
States has found its position modified—frequently to its advantage, some¬ 
times to its disadvantage. But in general, the success of the United 
States in conducting its international relations has depended on the 
accuracy with which its policy-makers have estimated the distribution of 
power in the world and have understood the limitations of that share of 
power available to the United States.^ 

Within this shifting pattern, certain focuses of power were grad¬ 
ually defined. The first of these to develop was in western Europe 
the British Isles. It was based on the maritime expansion of this region 
and then on its industrialization. The powers of this region contested 
repeatedly cither for the domination of Europe or the control of over¬ 
seas teiritories. Of these contestants, Britain, France, and later Germany 
were powers with world-wide interests, and their conflicts had exten¬ 
sive repercussions. 

The second focus of power was the Russian Empire. Russia and the 
states of western Europe came into conflict on the border that i an from the 
Baltic Sea to the Dardanelles, in the Aliddle East and central Asia, and 
fiiully in Manchuria, where Russian power also came into a conflict 
with that of Japan. The resources of the old Empire have been reorgan¬ 
ized under the Sovdet regime into a modem focus of power. 

The third focus of power was defined in the Western Hemisphere 
at a later date, when the United States completed its continental ex¬ 
pansion and began the full-scale exploitation of continental resources 


position of the major poweis that were effective in 
mtemationai relations during the past S50 years would be as follows- 

f "‘S (declining). 

|,3«>-Creat Britain (established); France (declining); Russia (^eV 

Britain (established); France (revived); Russia ( rising ), 

(established); Germany (rising); FrSce (declininel 

(^in^ce, 

(established); France (dedining) 

uSo?(^g). (established); Germany (revived); Soviet 

iM5-United States, Soviet Union (established). Great Britain, France (declining). 
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FV U1-Z. r^^tnir." ol tht fventieth centun, the strength of the United 
*'*.t ' b:»an t'j mt.ke it'c'f felt outside the "Western Hemisphere. The 
^p-^.;sh■A^l.T•;can "War, tihiLh besan in a hemispheric interest of the 
Ur.it.d enthu b’ Liinging American power into the Far East and 

into c jnfiict ’■Aith that of Japan and of Russia. 

At the end of the nineteenth centur\. the meeting point of all tliree 
i the'. !>'i'\er cJinpIeMs ’^^a5 China, and especial!} Manchuria. Al- 
" tlien niLtiual piL'>sures weie lelt at the time, the possible long- 

‘t.’ 1 rupI'cAtion* of theii conjunction in this area were not fulh grasped. 
Uii ‘he cmtrji’, attention was diverted for the following fort} }€ars 
to pesentinj Getnnn} and Japan from establishing threatening new 
r*et> o. j' jWCi between those alread} established. The anticipated 
• I'toii-MC' of such a development were sufficient to draw the United 
Cwt..f Britain, and Russia together for the express i^urpose of 
I /i.nteiing su fundamental a challenge. Thus, without am change in 
Lit ha'ic relations of the three focuses of power, they came together to 
dtieat Gemiam twice and Japan once. But with the removal of the 
tin cat, the essential pattern of an increasing concentration of power 
wj" in each instance reverted to. 

The salient features of the present-dav objectives of the two powers 
most important for United States foreign relations—Great Britain and 
the Soviet Union—and of some of the factors conditioning their action 
are discussed below. Consideration is also given to the capacitv of 
smaller states to exert an influence in current international relations. 

GREAT BRITAIN 

Gicat Britain early reached the position of a "satisfied” power. This 
]>osition consisted of a relatively superior productive capacitv, the con¬ 
trol of sources of raw material, an easv access to markets in selling its 
products, and tlie means to counter threats to its securitv. The position 
was full} developed by the close of the nineteenth centurv. From that 

time the interest of Great Britain has been to maintain that fullv de- 

* 

Veloped position. British poliev, like United States policy and for similar 
leasons, has been based on the conviction that its abiding interest lies 
in the maintenance of peace. In British thinking, peaceful relations be¬ 
tween states and the negotiated adjustment of differences have long been 
identified with securitv. The over-all success, between 1815 and 1914, 
of the actions that followed from this broad policy was based in large 
measure on the pcjlice pow’er of the British Navy and resulted in what 
has become known as Vax Britannica. 

llie British position was made up ol economic, strategic, and po¬ 
litical elements, some of which were geographically dispersed; and the 
maintenance of it called for continual adjustments in a very wide func- 
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II iinil ciLOffiajihicdl field. Conseqiienth, within the fiamework of 
♦ _ objcctUL, limited nhjectives lia’ve alwd)!) bulked large and 

’a'e ctime^ seemed to leplare the continuing objecthe to which 
:he\ vtre in iealit\ suboidiiiate. 

Tuo uf these limited objectives have had a life sufficiently long to 
je desciibed bv well-worn phrases: the maintenance of a balance of 
;>o\ver in Europe and the defense of imperial communications. For 
centuries British poliev has been concerned vdth preventing any single 
poaer horn dominating the Continent of Europe. Success in this policy 
v\as the measure of national secuiitv, and it was, in addition, regarded 
as the necessarv basis of peaceful international relations. If such domina¬ 
tion were ever achieved, not only would a direct and powerful threat 
develop to the securitv of the British Isles, but the British imperial 
s\‘‘tem and its economv would be endangered. British policy conse- 
quentlv sought to preserve a freedom of action in relation to Europe 
that would permit British power to be used to check the development of 
a serious unbalance in the distribution of continental power. 

The other limited objectiv'e, the maintenance of strategic and com¬ 
mercial communications, though linked with the maintenance of a bal¬ 
ance of potver in Europe, also had a separate existence. In itself, it was 
LOiicerned with the whole problem of ensuring the movement of food 
and raw materials into the British Isles and the movement of goods and 
the projection of power bevond the British Isles, a problem that would 
have existed ev'en in the absence of an overseas empire. Diverse policies 
developed in relation to this objective, and their form and emphasis 
shifted in accordance with the particular situations they were designed 
to meet. The most familiar and persistent form has been that which 
defined the Mediterranean and the Middle East as an area of vital im¬ 
portance. In accordance with this formulation, Great Britain steadily 
sought to keep any other major povrer from securing a firm foothold 
in the area.- 

Less familiar forms of policy were developed with respect to other 
parts ol the world-India, Africa, the Far East, and Latin America. The 
element common to all, however, was the definition of British interests 
as requiring the exercise of influence in those areas to create political 
and economic stability as a contribution to the security and well-being 
of the British people. The smooth operation of this influence was a com¬ 
plex process and called for fluid policies. It covered the interests of the 
states and territories included in the British Empire and Commonwealth 
It covered an empire won by conquest and by commercial activities 
It operated in regions like Latin America, where earlier strategic and 


Russia was checked by the Crimean War and again by the Coneress of 
Btrhn. German attacks were nvice beaten off. Italian claims were resisted to the utmot 
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1’ ^ n Gitat at t e end of the Sti. ^nd World War 

uld not let^uiie a fundamental rtcvamination ot the ba^ic objecthes 
of Bnti'h p ili.'. Ettn btfort. the First Woild War. British thinking 
had a; plieJ the concept of a balance oi pouer indi\isiblv to the world 
i- a vhult* The bid for ’\uinl dominition L\ the Isotiet Union, how- 
e\er, is ntns alltsed to prennt Gieai Britain i^ith the choice of identifv- 
ina: it'Clf mne clobch with the Continent or with the globalh dis- 
pei'^eJ members ol the Commoni^calth, British relations with the Con¬ 
tinent ha\t tiaditiinalK included an isolationist—in this case, an insular 
—dement. In the case of militarj defense, the choice has alreads been 
made but in other spheres of association with Western Europe, new 
British o’njectiies ha\e not set been clearh defined. 

It has been easier to redefine or to modih specific British objectiscs 
in other parts of the world. The dtcishe fact here has been the decline 
oi British power resources relative to the accumulated commitments ol 
Cleat Britain and to the powei lesourtes of the United States and the 
Sov iet Union. In the Mediterranean and Middle East British pilic\ now 
works in teims of a joint responsibilitv with the I'nited States for main¬ 
taining the securits and improving the stabilitv of the region. In south 
Asia nationalist aspirations and the new political structures to which thev 
led have been accepted, and British policv now' seeks to realize its basic 
objective of peace and the maintenance of the British position by co-op¬ 
erating in a common interest rather than direi ting the activities of depend¬ 
encies. In the F.’U’ East, the concentration of policv on the preservation 
of financial and commercial interests puts this region on the same level 
of interest to Britain that South America was on in the nineteenth cen- 
tuiy. Strategic interests have been deliberateh left to the United States 
and Australia. Only in Malaga has an effort been made to maintain un¬ 
changed a position and a commitment. 

The acceptance of the assumption that a rough identity exists^ 
tween the basic objectives and the global securitv interests of ^ 
Britain and the United States is the essential reason for these sli 
tions. Without this assumption, the modifications, if thev 
at all, wrould have represented a series of forced withd ^ 
they represent a process of adjustment to new concet 
The most important objective of British policy is 
.Anglo-American co-operation on the broadest 
changes, however, imply no refcMmuladon of the i 
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e Tciliitic adjustments on an inteimecliate le\el of policy, not funda- 
ncntal -hifts. Thus, although Great Britain accepts the influence of the 
Inited States as a force for maintaining peace and securit> in the world, 
B iti'h uolic\ remains unconditional!) directed to the maintenance of 
an international position that will ensure the vitally necessary importa¬ 
tion ot food and raw materials and that will permit the equally vital 
exportation of manufactured goods and services. 


There are man\ s imil arities between the methods of conducting 
foreign affairs in the United States and Gieat Britain. In both states 
foreign polia is formulated and carried out in terms of a freely ex¬ 
pressed public opinion; political inteiests are demoCTatically organized 
in a pattern of majority responsibility and minority opposition; appro- 
priauon of public funds for the execution of policy is a legislative func¬ 
tion; and in both states and within a gixen administration, departmental 
interests are competitixe and personalities exercise shifting degrees of 
influence over the policy-making process. In Great Britain, however, 
both the Government and the political party from which it derives are 
lelativel) compact and unified, and both operate within a political sys¬ 
tem so traditionalized that many of its features are beyond controversy. 

The main differences in the British system are that (i) the Cabinet 
has joint responsibility for the total operation of government, (?) a 
minister, though individually responsible for the policy of his depart¬ 
ment, must either convince the Cabinet of the rightness of his policy, 
accept a collective Cabinet decision, or resign; (5) the executive and 
legislative functions of an administration are an organic whole, in which 
the same individuals play double parts; and (4) a system of close party 
discipline has been developed. To these should probably be added a funda¬ 
mentally different view of the role and power of l^islative committees— 
a view that does not see such committees as devices by which a minority 
can cut into the authority of a government. 

tntral control over the formulation of policy is concentrated in 
IfoeL The composition of the Cabinet, however, which is deter- 


f by the judgment of party leaders of what is necessary to 
tvcal effectiveness, reflects the balance of political opinion atid 
in the party in office. It is therefore the party that establishes 
'^limiework of policy. This concentrated influence is kept 
Cabinet responsibility for all Cabinet decisions and for 
n| actions. 

effectiveness is gained from the fact that Cabinet 
nunisters have a legislative as well as an administra- 
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!' ’.e:", in:t- ct^jaitn-er.tal heads. Consequtnt:\, executiu- n- ,- 
^ i.Cxalathei; supported b\ a disciplined pait} un<Ier the ieadi.- 
'hip ot tie Inectin, group that had appro\ed them original^. 

B'. ard large, the B.idsh system gites the Government control o\er 
Jill t'-re t-. f oslic.’ as Ions as it has the confidence of the electorate 
The relitl >n ot foreign polics decisions to public opinion does not create 
:,.c '".n.e diStult problem of adjustment in Great Britain that it does In 
the United NtatC'. The conduct of British foreign policy is less suscen- 
;:.,lc to minor Suctuations of public feeling, and it is traditionally con- 
‘Idered as a matter of nonpolitical administration. Consequent^, onI\ 
rC'lc tliiJerences of opinion, usually reflected in a shift of public confi- 
Irnce, became politicalh significant Nor is the problem of organizing 
p^doli. opinion in support of foreign policy a major one in Great Britain. 
It Is si nplint J L\ the existence of a smaller, more compact, and more cul- 
L...all) unliojm population. Public relations can therefore be conducted 
.1th treater emphasis on informing the public and less on persuasion 
and special pleading. 

The combined operation of the mechanisms, the political system, 
and public feeling serves to give a high degree of continuitv to British 
poMcv, The same factors that produce continuity, however, can also work 
to slow down the rate of adjustment to new' situations, and the general 
outlines of British policy consequently may at times become difficult to 
redraw. 

THE SOVIET VmON 


It is difficult for the outside world to understand the basic objectives 
of Soviet foreign poliev. In the almost complete absence of free inter¬ 
com se with the Soviet Union, surmises cannot be easily checked. A few 
essential points, nevertheless, can be noted. 

The Soviet Government appears to follow two sets of objectives: 
tlie aims of Russian nationalism, and the aspirations of international 
communism. The Government is, on the one hand, a Russian authority. 
inheriting some of the aspirations of preceding regimes. It is, at the same 
time, the major exponent of an international ideology w'ith a rigid 
formula for interpreting events, a fixed pattern of expectations with 
respect to the future, and a fanatical and disciplined body of adherents. 

Where Russian aims end and Communist aspirations begin, or the 
point at which Communist ideology becomes subordinate to Russian 
national interests, cannot be stated with certainty. It can be said, how¬ 
ever, that the Sov'iet Government, by using international communism to 
protect and add to the power of the Communist mother state, simul¬ 
taneously advances the interests of the Russian national state. Con- 
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the growing power of the Russian national state serves to in- 
"ele the suength! influence, and appeal of the international Com- 
aanist moiement. 

There is little doubt that when the Communist regime was estab- 
hsned in Russia in 1917, its leaders assumed that world revolution was 
mminent. Some, in fact, argued that the new regime could survive only 

relation to an expanding revolutionary movement and that it was 
L'scntial tor Communist Russia to be the spearhead of an international 
^ei/uie ol power and the directing influence in it. An effective world 
.^volution did not develop, vet the revolution in Russia was consoli¬ 
dated lIs the Soviet Union. 

Soviet leaders were thereafter committed to a dual principle ol 
a rl )ii bv the doctrine that underlay the argument and by the conditions 
tinder which thev perpetuated their regime. On the one hand, there 
was the national need to reorganize and then build up the internal 
jiower ol Russia. On the other hand, Russian policy needed to maintain 
outside Russia the revolutionary d)namic of communism as a check to 
the growing threat of counter-rev olution inside Russia. 

The first objective was given a policy form in a series of five-year 
plans, beginning in 1928. Its pursuit required the establishment of rela- 
tivelv normal relations with non-Communist states in the interest ol 

a 

getting economic aid for the success of the plans. The second objective 
was sought by sharpening the Communist International (the Comin¬ 
tern) into an instrument, not for the normal conduct of foreign relations 
but for the implementation of another aspect of a dual purpose. Al¬ 
though the concept ol world revolution as imminent was laid aside, the 
use made ol this instrument su^ests that the concept of world revolu¬ 
tion as inevitable was retained. These dual principles of action and dual 
objectives of policy operated for the next decade in spite of the practical 
difficulties and contradictions to which they often led—dissensions wi thi n 
the Soviet Government, purges, and tactical zig-zags in relations with 
other countries. 

In the thirties, with the rise of the Nazi party in Germany and the 
stepping up of Japanese aggression in the Far East, a threat to the 
security of the Soviet Union was felt, and the relativ e emphasis given 
to the two elements of a dual purpose apparently underwent a change. 
Policy took the single form of seeking joint action with non-Communist 
states, of advocating collective security through the machinery of the 
League of Nations, of playing down world revolution, and of directing 
Co^unist parties to participate in a united front against political re¬ 
action and dictatorship. 

Soon after collective security failed with the Munich Agreement in 
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this p(jiic\ (ame tJ an end. A more decided shut of emphasis wd^ 
made and polIC^ was focused t\en more evclusheh on the security of the 
''j iCt L'nijn Cilculatcd baigam^ ntie made T\ith both Gennan\ and 
Japan, often at the expense of the doctiine and discipline of intema- 
uonal c<jni;fluni''m The onl\ element of earlier puipose left was the con¬ 
cept tiat Sovitt ncutralits s\ouId lead to a long and exhausting var 
net’ ten ca] itUiisi states and that this uar t\ould end in social upheasals 
latonlj ^ tf> Ljp renewal ol a resolutionaix adsance on a global front. 
II IS joa s tut. vhen the Germans attacked the Sosiet Union in 

k f 

iQti. Th n, in self-defense the Sosiet Government joined the anti-Axis 
{ jahti m. 'tfgciallv dissohed the Comintern—that is, ostensibh abandoned 
on*, ct its objecti\,.s—and esen took part in planning a postwar world 
in wl ilIi Communist and non-Communist states would collaborate in 
tilt maintenance of peace and securitv. 

Opinion^ diffei and will continue to differ about the degree of 
s'nL.cr3t\ WiLi idiaJi ihe poliei of collaboration was developed. The line 
oetween the iniieienth susp^ctous character of Russian leaders and the 
dell oc: ate tactir of deceit used b\ Communist authorities cannot be 
ilearK drawn. It is a f.ict, however, that at the end of the war, the Soviet 
Union found its international position unusuallv favorable. Communist 
puties in Eastern Europe, helped and guided by Soviet intervention, 
rapidlv achiesed political control and, by providing subservient regimes, 
protected Soviet security interests. Soviet'^ided Communists were operat¬ 
ing with some success against established governments in Greece, Iran, 
and China. In Western Europe Communists had emeiged from local 
lesistancc movements organized and ready for vigorous political action. 
In addition, the Soviet Union alone of all the victorious powers kept 
Its wartime military strengtii fully mobilized and strategically disposed. 

Conseejuenth, instead of being committed by necessity to continuing 
a policv of joint action with non-Communist states, the Soviet Union wras 
free to choose between that course and returning to the older dual pur¬ 
pose of building up Soviet powei and restoring the dynamic of inter¬ 
national communism in deliberate opposition to its non-Communist 
allies. That the latter course was chosen has been made clear by events. 

The return to the dual purpose was reflected in a series of overt 
threats against Greece, Turkev, and Iran; in the uncompromising posi¬ 
tion taken while negotiating peace treaties with luly and the Axis satel¬ 
lites; in obstructing tlie agreed prindples of occupation and control 
in Germany, Austria, Japan, and Korea; and in the use of the procedures 
of the E'nited Nations to prevent adjustments rather to secure them. 
Fundamental differences between the purposes of the Skiviet Government 
and the aims of capitalist states weie rediscovered and ins ist e d on. A cul¬ 
tural intolerance of the “decadent” West was officially developed, and all 
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avenues of cultural interchange were abruptly dosed. In 1947 some of 
the features of the Comintern were revived in the Communist Informa¬ 
tion Bureau (the Cominform) for the purpose of planning and co-ordinat¬ 
ing an attack on the efforts of the United States and Western Europe 
to improve economic and to stabilize political conditions in the non- 
Conunimist world. 

In short, the djnamism of world revolution was again positively 
joined with the national power of Russia. It is no easier than it formerly 
was to distinguish with finality the comparative weight of the two ob¬ 
jectives in any particular situation or to decide which objective is being 
most consistently pursued. It is possible that no dear distinction is made 
bv Soi-iet leaders. There are indications, however, that the security of 
the Soviet Union as a national state and the development of its power 
in relation to a possible combination of non-Gommunist states takes 
precedence whenever a choice has to be made. 

in addition, many of the actions that the Soviet Government has 
taken since the war can be described as following naturally from objec¬ 
tives whose roots were deep in the interests of imperial Russia. They 
are the actions of a national state eager to protect what it holds and 
ready to expand in directions marked out by the aspirations of previous 
regimes. Thus the territorial interests of the Soviet Union in the Baltic 
states, in Eastern Europe and the Balkans, in the Middle East, and in 
central Asia, Mongolia, and Manchuria can be taken entirely out of a 
context of communism and world revolution and seen as the routine 
continuation of a policy of strengthening Russia against traditional op¬ 
ponents—Germany in Europe, Great Britain in the Middle East, and 
Japan in the Far East. 

But the existence of the dual purpose makes judgment difficult. 
The satisfaction of national territorial interests is also presented as the 
triumphant advance of world communism. The Soviet Government can 
take a purely national pride in achieving traditional Russian aims; it 
can also take a prophetic pride in advancing Communist aspirations. 
Thus it can work toward multiple objectives with a single motion. Im¬ 
perial Russia, restrained by the concerted opposition of European powers 
and lacking a world-wide ideological instrument, never approached the 
potmtially dominating position on the continent of Eurasia that the 
Soviet Union is now creating. 

So far as can be determined, the policy-making aspects of foreign 
^irs cannot be cleaily separated from the policy-making aspects of 
internal afffiirs in the Soviet Union. The same set of mechanisms deals 
with both. Essentially, Communist leadership appears to recognize no 
valid difference between external and internal goals except that im¬ 
posed by timing and comparative importance. On the contrary, it is 
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i. j.-'^clercu. il*at a mechanical separation o£ functions is politicaih ariih- 
K Ift? central directing authority considers itseif committed to watch- 
.r— the inttrola} of internal and external forces and to adjusting the 
- e between them in tenr-s of domestic requirements, the po\\er and 
.ntentims i the o^t'ide ’rtorid, and the objectives of the Soviet state 
!• ^ ,.n j X..’ and actions emerge merelv as part of a totai 

u, T» e m*ci.arnsn:> used for this purpose were developed, not bv 
' in,. evolution, bat bv trial and erroi and conscious and de- 

Ci.-jue over a shoit period of thirtv veais, Tliev aie part of the 
< -:tr:.„.nistjneept oi the exercise of political authoritv. The only special 
ntext that ntaiks oi loreign aifahs as a held oi state activitv is stul 
that .ivtn by .'stalin in 195S: “W'e live not on an island but in a system 01 
states a considerable number of which aie hostile." 

Su.*i.turaih, :h»> Soviet Union is organised into two socio-political 
tTrcsTc* xTi* 31 Conii-'anist partv hierarchy, which has a monopoly ot 
politJ,.a^ authoriv ; «ind a hierarchy of Soviets, which are piimarily execu¬ 
tive, admimstraiive, and policy-ratifying bodies. These hierarchies aie 
pvraiu.dai and patailel. The apex of the party structure is the Secretaiiat 
and the Politbureau; that of the Soviets is the Presidium of the Centra! 
Executive Committee and the Council of Ministers. Theoretically, the 
two summits are separate organs. Actually, and by a process of amalgama¬ 
tion completed in 1941, they are one and the same bodv in all essential 
respects. In addition, there is a high degree of interpenetration at all 
levels oi the parallel structures: The party exerts direct guidance and in¬ 
fluence in the Soviets, and the Soviets, as channels of public feeling, exer¬ 
cise indirect induence on the decisions and actions of the party. 

1 he partv appears to be the supreme political authority and to regu¬ 
late the balance of all other forces within the state as well as the posi¬ 
tion ot the state in a world system. It has deliberately developed an 
elaborate network of governmental links and organs for the express pur¬ 
pose of tapping opinion, finding facts, adjusting differences, promulgat¬ 
ing patterns oi action, and drawing wide sections of the nation into some 
form of public activity. The whole, however, is controlled by the fairly 
stationary peak of the party structure—the managerial directorates, the 
Politbureau. the Orgbureau, and the Secretariat 

The entire Soviet mechanism of government can, if required, be 
brought to function in relation to foreign policy. Usually, however, for¬ 
eign poliev and the conduct of foreign relations employ only a small 
segment of the machine. The Central Committee of the Communist party 
and its wrorking organs, the Politbureau and the Secretariat, are the 
initiators of policy-unless policy is initiated by Stalin himself. The Polit¬ 
bureau maintains a close, direct and continual relation with the Ministry 
ot Foreign .\tfair5 an organ of the Supreme Soviet) in controlling imple- 
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•'■ertaticn. The lower levels of the party and the Soviets, though theo- 
free to question the reports on foreign polic)' submitted to them 
abase, normally do no more than note and accept such reports and 
ih as ratifs decisions alreadv taken. 

The more mechanical aspects of foreign relations—conduct of diplo- 
r-'jtic intercourse, conclusion of treaties, public representation of the 
Sosa'et Union—remain in the hands of the Supreme Soviet and its otgans, 
ds do questions of the execution of foreign financial and commercial 
poliq. The Council of Ministers is formally in charge of supervising 
current work. At this highest level, however, it is improbable that any 
distinction exists between the party policy-maker and the Soviet ad¬ 
ministrator, Decision and action must be in very close conjunction, for 
p-jlic) and execution are inseparable. 

It must be at this highest level that objectives are defined, relevant 
pohcx is formulated, and the essential pattern of executing it is laid out. 
Decision emerges in the form of instructions to executive organs at all 
.esels invohed. There are no detailed reports on policy either to the 
•■^'^■hnion Party Congress or to the Supreme Soviet. Only the general 
pattern, usually in the form of a description of the world situation, the 
position of the Soviet Union in that situation, and a general statement 
of s\hat is being done to guard that position, is presented. If the occasion 
requires, this accounting can be publicized through controlled opinion- 
forming channels until it reaches the lowest and broadest levels of both 

the party' and the Soviets and calls forth a calculated, standardized re- 
iponse. 


The Communist leaders of Russia also have at their disposal an 
equivalent set of mechanisms that operate throughout the whole structure 
ot world communism. The top organ of international communism- 
torraerh the Comintern, now the Cominform-is the visible focus of an¬ 
other system of centralized control. Its mechanisms of policy formula¬ 
tion and execution are likewise available to the Russian Communist 
Pohtbureau and Secretariat for the development of policies to further 
jNOrld communism, to supplement the foreign policy objectives of the 
oviet Lnion, or to advance on both lines simultaneously. 

In pursuing its objectives, the Soviet Union has developed an au- 
OTi anan organization, which is designed to control human beings but 

s confinri to a smaU group. Implementation proceeds through controls 

inl mS^™ * a apparatw for form- 

fiL s *"®“™“ng opinion abroad. The system has 

^ ^ ~?tod 

takes at the no!' ‘^veloped and maintained, but mis- 

the policy-making level cannot be quickly uncovered and cor- 
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rectcd. Tight control in a few hands presents the \aluable conectnt. 
effects of critical discussion from coming into play and makes the pattern 
of evecution inflexible. 

THE POSITION AND INFLUENCE OF SMALLER STATES 

It has been common usage since 1947 to speak of the "polarization’ 
of world power. Insofar as this is a catch-phrase meaning that the United 
States and the So\iet Union are the two strongest nation-states at the pres¬ 
ent time, it can be accepted. But if it implies that either of these states 
is so powerful that its freedom of action is unrestricted, then the phrase 
conveys a mistaken notion of the world power structure. There are great 
sources of power at the disposal of Great Britain and the Commonwealth. 
France remains a significant element in the power constellation of Europe. 
Both Germany and Japan remain important repositories of potential 
power. In addition, there are many middle and small states with resources 
and capabilities the disposition of which might be of decisive importance 
in altering the relative strength of the major powers. For this reason, even 
the smaller states, how'ever precarious their security may appear to bt 
and however inadequate their national power may be in relation to their 
aspirations, occupy positions in the international scene from which thcv 
exert significant influence. 

It is more accurate to regard the present power situation as consisting 
of sevreral major and still amorphous complexes of power, in geographical 
contact with each other only at a limited number of points. Chief among 
them are, of course, the United States, with an industrial base on the 
North American continent; the Soviet Union, with an industrial base in 
almost the middle of the Eurasian continent; and Great Britain and the 
rest of the Commonwealth- The relative strength of the United States, 
the Soviet Union, and the British Commonwealth is markedly affected 
by the comparative influence that each is able to exert elsewhere in the 
world. 

Latin America, which includes two locally superior powers—Argen¬ 
tina and Brazil—is an important factor in the United States concept of 
hemisphmic defense, and it is intimately tied in with the economy of the 
United States. These facts, especially in view of the concerted action 
that defense agreements imply, have given the states of the region, either 
individually or in combination, a marked capacity to influence United 
States objectives and to force modifications of United States policy. This 
influence is exerted through commercial and diplomatic rbanuRls, tliroo^ 
a variety of technical and cultural organizations, and through such inter¬ 
national systems as the Organization of American States flTid the United 
Nations. It is not always easily observed, but its accumulative weight 
cannot be ignored. 
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Airica, north of the Sahara, is still a projection of Europe, though 
this condition may be in process of changing as the spirit of Arab na- 
nonalism makes itself more generall} felt in Tripolitania, Tunis, Algeria, 
and Morocco. South of the Sahara the continent is, except for the Union 
of South Africa, Ethiopia, and Liberia, a colonial area. In this sense 
4 £ri.^ has a double claim on Great Britain and on those states of Western 
Europe that control its resources. As a source of raw materials it becomes 
economical!} essential. As a problem in government it makes demands 
on the financial, the political, and the moral resources of the mother 
states. Mam of their objectives and many of their policies are inevitably 
conditioned by these two basic requirements. Mention should also be 
made of the fact that Africa occupies a strategic position in world com¬ 
munications, a position that was defined in the Second World War and 
has become e^en more significant since. This serves to tnalfp it more 
essential for the interested states to meet the requirements noted above. 

But obviously, in view of the present distribution and concentration 
of power in the world, it is the countries of Europe, the Mediterranean, 
the Middle East, and south and southeast Asia that are most capable 
of influencing the actions of the major nations. Many of these countries 
are in strategically significant locations, many are important sources of 
raw materials that are essential to the maintenance of the great power 
complexes, and many command important human resources. As single 
states or as combinations of states, they are an inevitable focus of inter¬ 
est, and consequently it will be the vital interest of each stronger power 
to prevent the other from controlling ... and each wUl pursue this inter¬ 
est in one of two ways, according to its strength: either by seeking to 
establish its own control . . . , transfoiming it [the region] into a pro¬ 
tectorate or a frontier province, or by maintaining its neutrality and inde¬ 
pendence.”* 


Ftfty years ago, the in-between” belt was more effectively organized 
th^ it is now. What was then an effective projection of the industrial, 
m^taiy, and political power of Great Britain and Western Europe into 
sp ere of influence, protectorate, colonies, and empires, is now diversified 
mto the three regions of Wetem Europe, the Middle East, and south and 
souAeast Asia. Each of these regions and each of the individual states in 
each region now stands as a separate and often contradictory claimant 
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: IIjit ^ -L.. .e-^. ipJ ' jimMtmtntK ot the United States, Great 

H ‘ .’' t. ^ C in’ti jri’’Ae,i.t*', and the So^itt Lniun. "When it is furthej 
'. ,'_:wd th^t ‘ht'C rt^ioTiN, n 'ipite oi their pie>ent di\ersification, aie 

. [ink.. [ 1 ' t,-[: jintr L>\ oldei ttonomic, political, military, and cul- 
L-inl praCti^L*, li.t coniple\it\ oi the influence that is biou^ht to bea: 
iT. the ma’oi pij'i.ei' ahn*)>,t defie^ anahsh. 

Uth the “in-bensetn” states ma> ottcu overestimate the ateitc 
ij. .nh..tnce that the\ tan exert in am situation, a genera! and entiie. 
’alii ''.r.se )t ha^ins inhuente exists. This feeling has been a souku h 
va'.jt.' idea> about neutralizing certain sectors of the “in-benveen" aua 
oi a .out reorganizing them into self-sufficient power s\stems. Certainl- 
the i.unian rtsourtes of the “in-between” area are great; its raw material 
itsoui.es :»:e enormous vaiied, and in some respects—petroleum, vesje- 
tahle oil», and non-tenous metals—of essential strategic significance: and 
;•> in lastriai resources and resources ol mechanical energv, though un- 
>.'ruulr. dev c! 'ped, represent an item oi present importance and of con- 
>•1 h-rable potential value. 

Politicaliv, however, these resources are now extremeh difficult to 
euntcntiate. Not onlv have the aspirations of the formerlv subject-people^ 
of this belt developed into conflicts of interest between the new and 
emerging states in the east and their former colonial authorities in the 
west but the growth oi political independence has tended to outrun their 
economic means ol maintaining independence. If to these difficulties is 
added the strategic considerations that arise from the fact that external 
[sower complexes compete for position and influence in the region, the 
possibilitv of organizing its resources into a secure and stable jjower corn- 
[)k\ in its own right recedes into the remote future. 

Vet in spite of these signs of weakness, the “in-between” states are 
able to plav a positive role in international relations. The bases of their 
lapacitv to exert influence are manv and varied. In some instances, the 
basis consists of a manifest local superiority of power, as in the case of 
India. In others, it is the result of the cohesive effect of a common cul¬ 
ture, as in the ^^oslem states. In still other instances, it is as producers 
of essential materials or food that they mav exert a maximum effect with 
d minimum of power. And finallv, by virtue of having sovereign authoritv 
in strategical!) important regions, small and even weak states find them¬ 
selves in a valuable bargaining position when there is more than one 
bidder for their favors. 

Although small states act on these grounds with considerable effect, 
each is conscious of its individual w'eakness and hence is sensitive in 
matters of security. A general question is constantly before them-the 
([uestion of whether or not the elements of power, now dispersed through 
a number ol sovereign stales, can be brought together and effective!) cm- 
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’ rtu ioi a common purpose. Thej ha\e become so sensitive to their 
n between” position that certain patterns of action are beginning slowly 
) 'ho’.i in their polirirs. I hese can be noted first, as seeking to enhance 
.r.dividaallv inferior power resources by enteiing into regional groupings 
for mutual defense; second, as seeking to link such regional groupings by 
treats arrangement with the superior power resources of the United 
Mates, Great Britain, or the Soviet Union; third, as exploring a wide range 
rjf ijnctional agreements—financial, commercial, and social; and fourth, 
as developing minor power blocs in the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies. Indications of these patterns can be seen in the Benelux agree¬ 
ment, in the Brussels Pact, in the Council of Europe, in proposals for an 
integration of national economies w'ithin the Arab League in the Middle 
East, and in a host of tentative proposals for a Mediterranean pact, a 
Moslem bloc, an Asiatic bloc centered on India, and a Pacific pact. 

The United States has entered only one of these regional groupings, 
that covered bv the North Atlantic Treaty.® It is, however, encouraging 
>,uch developments and is exploring vigorously the co-ordinating and se- 
Luritv value of foreign economic aid programs, military assistance pro¬ 
grams, and direct grants. From the American point of view, these devices 
lor pulling together the diffused resources of the region are all on the 
credit side of the ledger. 

The Soviet Union for its part is equally alert to the implications of 
these tendencies, and its policy reflects the characteristic reactions of a 
major power to unfavorable developments in a region of vital interest. 
It has entered into various t)'pes of relations, ranging from overt and 
covert threat (in Turkey, Iran, and Afghanistan) through protectorates 
'in the satellite states of Eastern Europe), to alliances (in the People’s 
Republic of China). In addition, it has used local Communist parties (in 
France, Italy, Greece, and southeast Asia) to create economic and political 
impotence in states of the "in-between" belt. 

There is one other respect in which smaller states have a modifying 
effect on the policies of major states: in international organizations of 
all kinds. The principle of the sovereign equality of all members of the 
United Nations, with the concomitant of one vote for each member in 
the General Assembly, has made it possible for smaller states to form vot¬ 
ing blocs and, in this way, to bring the pressure of their opinion to bear 
with at least some effect. In other kinds of international organization, as 
in the Inter-American system or the North Atlantic Treaty Council, Ihe 
influence of smaller states is felt differently but no less importantly. 

Enough has been said to indicate that any significant shift in the rela¬ 
tive positions of the major powers, or any stabilization of power between 

, . ‘ The Western Hemisphere grouping under the Rio Treaty is not considered here 
It has a different historical origin. 







them ’.w* piobabiv depenJ for the next feiv decades primarih on de- 
,n the “in-between" area. It i' also indicated that the “in- 
'w '^n' '‘•ates wi!i ontinue to pia^ an iinpoitant pat: m ticujininjii'» 
1 ». I O’ n'rails e >trcp^th oi jnajor states. These conclusions mean that 
i-nailtr states ha\e a far liom negflipble lole in conditioning the objec- 
tises anJ anions of the United States, the Sosiet Union, and Great 
Britain. 



Chapter Y 

The Outlook 

I N THE u&HT of the e\ents, de\elopments, and factors discussed up to 
this point, the position of the United States in world affairs in the 
udbummer of 1950 and the tasks that lie ahead need to be reckoned in 
relation to the objectives that the country has been pursuing and to the 
pj ogress that it has achieved in attaining the ends sought. During the 
past tiv'ehe months, the Government of the United States repeatedly 
stated and restated the basic objectives of American foreign policy. These 
are i > to develop a world of sovereign states, each one of which is politi¬ 
cal!) stable, and all of which are able and willing to harmonize their 
inteiests b) continuous co-ordination and co-operation through an inter¬ 
national svstem, and (2) to prevent the Soviet Union and its adjuncts— 
die satellite states, the Soviet-allied nations, and the apparatus of inter¬ 
national communism—from defeating this purpose by aggression, sub- 
\ ersion, and sabotage. 

The comprehensive methods, or policies, by which these objectives 
have been pursued can be identified as (i) the rapid re-creation of na¬ 
tional military strength for the double purpose of meeting unilaterally 
the threat of Soviet aggression and of supporting collective security 
arrangements; (2) the encouragement of the growth of regional defense 
arrangements, designed to build up a maximum capacity for self-defense 
in regions directly exposed to the threat of Soviet Communist aggression; 
iSJ ^ foreign economic and commercial policy, designed to increase pro¬ 
duction, liberalize trade, and improve standards of living; and (4) the 
maintenance and even expansion of the national economy for the double 
purpose of keeping the well-being of the nation at the level required by 
.-American expectations and of providing the means for carrying out the 
three preceding policies. 

The first three of these comprehensive policies are by their nature 
concerned with foreign relations and not domestic problems. The 
development of all of four, however, has been conditioned by the 
Communist challenge. Consequently, security considerations have been 
prominent in their development This emphasis has in the large been 
dictated by circumstances over which the United States has had little or 
no control, namely, the actions of the Soviet Union. These actions have 
taken the form of pressures applied in western Europe, in the Far East, 
and in the Middle East, as Soviet choice has decided. In each instance the 
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1\ •'y £' 1 ^:’: Eur jne pO'.iti\e ad\ances were made in industrial produc- 
t. :i «r. I th^ basis ior a greater co-ordination of economic and 

miiiran. effoit-.. The political stabilit\ of the region was also impioved 
. t.:c svnse that the influence of Communist parties was re- 

.1 Ho^t\-^r. the acneral objects e of liberalizing trade and establish- 
."g an evpanding econoniv was less perceptibly advanced. Restrictive 
wtr^ on.v sliihth relaxed, less than was expected a ^ear ago, 
and ii-Iavs occurred in the liberalization of trade b\ breaking down the 
E.-r,.pean sv stem of bilateral pavnients. It was not vet clear that American 
Lv jnomic objectives were firmlv regarded as desirable in the long run or 
'.i.e> ae^wplaole in the present. 

r..ro;i^hjut the vear Great Britain and France shaied with the 
I nhwd States the anxietv and the material consequences of increasing 
S (vltt pressure in Germany and in the Far East. Consequently, there was 
a moie japid development of the military aspects of the North Atlantic 
Tieatv than might otherwise have been the case. The problems of co¬ 
ordinating and maintaining the power needed to put Western Eimope in 
a stronger position of self-defense are more generally grasped by the 
American public than they w'ere twelve months ago. Furthermore, the 
machinery now exists for handling the military and economic aspects of 
these problems in a unified way. The consequences of the understanding 
and agreement thus achieved have been felt in other regions. 

In the Mediterranean and the Middle East, in spite of obviously un¬ 
settled issues such as Arab restlessness in French North Africa and Arab- 
Israeli relations, there is evidence of a more co-ordinated approach to the 
legion on the pait of the United States, Great Britain, and France. The 
states that lie on the borders of the Soviet orbit are, with the exception of 
Iian, more settled than at any time since the war. But although Soviet 
piessiures have been effectively resisted in the Middle East, the more pei- 
inanent objective of the United States has scarcely been forw^arded at all 
in this region. It continues underdeveloped, financially weak, and po¬ 
litically unstable. 

In south Asia, after a long period during which relations between 
India and Pakistan remained tense, their differences have been brought 
under control. The United States, Great Britain, and the United Nations 
all contributed to bring about this result, but the major effort was made 
liv the Indians and the Pakistani themselves. Although political relations 
appear to be more stable, both nations are so deeply committed to na- 
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sjlittioni of their economic and financial problems that the next 
in tfieir lelations lemains uncertain. Their economic requirements 
lx. io extenshe, howe\er, especially when cast in terms of social improve- 
'ijr.ta, that they are claimants on United States assistance for their eco- 
"^raic d^;^eIopme^t. 

In tiie Far East the establishment of a Communist regime in China 
i«nJamentalh changed the position of the United States. The major 
m.tial adjustment was for the United States, Great Britain, and France 
i) draw together and to co-ordinate their actions and resources in order 
i t keep communism out of southeast Asia and in order to develop plans 
:or strengthening the region politically and economically. It also forced 
a reconsideration of United States policy with respect to Japan, drew tlie 
L nit^d States into more precise commitments in southeast Asia than had 
'jLcn pre\ ioush thought of, and obliged the United States to re-examine 
evtcnsiveh its military security. The slow process of adjustment was 
.>1 ought to an abrupt conclusion by the Communist attack in Korea, for 
this imposed the necessity for making new comprehensive policy decisions. 
The basic decision was to resist this aggression to the full within a frame- 
tv otk ot joint action under the auspices of tlie United Nations and in the 
interest of a collective maintenance of international peace and security. 

The position of the United States in the Western Hemisphere has 
perceptibly improved. The collective machinery of the inter-American 
system, when tested by threats of aggression in the Caribbean area, worked 
quickly and effectively; and there was a general feeling of satisfaction. 
But the economic difficulties ol the Soutli American countries have not 

been solved, and the expectation of economic assistance has again come 
to the fore. 


In general, the objective of checking the extension of Soviet influence 
is given precedence over the objective of achieving economic stability in 
an expanding world economy. The long-range economic policies, and 
particularly the specific programs that have been developed from them, 
ave been more and more tailored to meet the needs of worsening rela- 
10ns wit the Soviet Union. Nevertheless, the more comprehensive objec- 
.u- has not been abandoned. On the contrary it has been increasingly em- 
ihasised because it is sull considered to be the only permanent bmh loi 
Stable iieate and security. 

withl^‘1 'T?"' “ oot complete 

ca^« condition of the country. Produ^ve 

Sd tacome has re- 

been met Programs on that income have 

^to^y however, instabilities have developed, especiaUy i^pXt 
eyappeartohaicbeen traceable to the unaccustomed strains of 
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> * Go ^ ^n.: C**!.: u. *ererepa as SoMet \*ctories Four deoates 

^ o - ^.0’^ * e*e <,*.CLir:si-nces: on ttie national nixutax^ stiengtiT; o: 
o' o" " _aKn£.s'>es oi the oSaal foreign poiia, on Com- 
.,1 - t ' : t r a^egod iHL ^ence on police, and on \.netne' 

t'^c Jo"*” Co 1 stann tre cO't of Its ioreign policv. VI ^\eie conducted 
:*£' ?. j a ’ tn asto” ''hxng ^ Itupcration. The o\ei-all appearance 

" o' o* o potl.c opiUion ocniused, aianned, and uncertain about the 
o.sd' * at '*-tu- o De ioLotved. Agicement was general on onU one 
' ji”: o: p'*’ iC" that of the necessity for meeting an\ threat of So\iet 
r.eiC was, howotei, no ag:cement on a method foi meeting 
■* .c o L loot c' e\en on how to prepare to meet it. These debates weie 
ed ov the decisiSe action taken on June 27, 1950 to dea* 
’ .ti d 1 oCFate Co”unanist aggression in Koiea. 

Looking aliead the long-run task of United States foreign policy still 
doioiits <is i-t ttos described b\ Seaetar\ of State Acheson on June 13, 
. j5r He uLtan ’*ith the question, ‘What is the objectne of our foreign 
pjii and gase the aiiiwer, “We want a peaceful W’orld.’’ He defined 
peace as a condition of fruitful and harmonious relationship among the 
people oi this world, and the American objecti\e was accordingh le- 
stated as loLows: ‘ to help establish the conditions necessary to this kind 
of peaceful world.” 

The Secretan listed the obstacles that stand in the way. They were 
I tile destruction of older economic, political, and social patterns b\ 
the wai, (2 the evistence of large areas where “people aie in rebellion 
against hunger. po\ert\, and illiteracy,” and which were consequentls 
‘ breeding grounds of conflict”; (s) the emergence of nationalism in Asia, 
with the consequent need to direct this force into “constructhe and crea- 
ti\e channels”, and finally, (4; the difficulties imposed by the Sosiet 
Union, which manipulated and intensified these problems for its owm 
purposes. 

This last obstacle presented a double challenge. The vast expansion 
ot 'ioiiet armed foices and military capacity was a threat to the world. 
I he international communist movement, subverting the capacity and de- 
stioving the will of non-Soviet nations to resist Soviet ambitions, w*as 
likewise a threat to the world. This did not, however, imply an imme¬ 
diate danger of war, the Secretary said, although the possibility of w*ar 
could not be excluded. 

\arious methods weie available for dealing with this situation, he 
added: isolation, appeasement, preventive w'ar, peaceful negotiation of 
differences, and cooperation with other nations. He ruled out isolation 
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ao^easement. Preventive vvar “would not solve problems; it would 
them." It was, in fact, the task as well as the consistent policy 
I 'he United btates to sol\ e problems in co-operation with other nations. 

Ine sitaation vs'as, however, wholly changed by the attack on Korea. 
In his pronouncement on June 27 President Truman said: “The attack 
Inon Korea makes it plain be)ond all doubt that Communism has passed 
. evond the use of subversion to conquer independent nations and will 
row Use aimed invasion and war.” 

The President, in these circumstances, ordered the air and sea forces 
the United States to support the troops of the Korean Republic. No¬ 
tice was thus formal!) served that priority of attention and efEort would be 
committed to dealing vvuth the obstacles that the Soviet Union put in the 
itav of achieving a “condition of fruitful and harmonious relationship 
among the people of this world.” 

Furthermore, the efEort was being made within the framework of a 
policv of co-operation with other nations to solve a problem. The action 
o£ the United States was made part of a design of collective security 
operating through the United Nations, and was not part of a unilateral 
United States policy of “containing” the Soviet Union. 

Thus, although an immediate task of the utmost gravity has been 
interposed—that of meeting armed aggression in the name of interna¬ 
tional peace and security, the long-run task of United States foreign 
polin' remains the same. The context in which this long-run task must 
now be carried on has plainly been altered; but when the pressing prob¬ 
lem has been dealt with, the basic objective of United States foreign 
policv will still remain to be accomplished. 

■\\^ith this in mind, the general task can be defined. It is to supple¬ 
ment the principle of international co-operation by “a program for 
strengthening the free world,” This program involves the development 
of the military strength of the free world to the extent necessary “to deter 
Soviet leaders from any rash adventures.” But it equally involves the 
development of other elements of strength—economic, political, and 
moral, for “a continued improvement in living standards, and continued 
progress in social gains in the free world,” are essential to resisting both 
an external military threat and an internal communist threat. 

The general task involves many specific ones. These correspond 
very closely to the items of unfinished business as of July 1949, which 
vrere listed in Chapter I and which in modified forms are still the main 
items of unfinished business in July 195^* These specific tasks, however, 
now have a common focus in the immediate threat to international peace 
and security that has been posed in the Far East. At the s amp time the 
necessity remains of co-ordinating these specific tasks with the over-all 
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0 ts A anJ maintaining a peaceful \\ oi Id. 

The organization of the power of Western Europe requires the tu.- 
‘ilment ot the r:iliitai\, ecjnomic, and political agreements of the M,.- 
meetma t i- Western foieign ministeis and of the subsequeni 

meeting j: the Narth Atlantic Treat} Council. This, in tuin, means the 
de\elopnie:it i a detailed dchensi\e '•trateg\. the pro\i5ion ot the miiita,\ 
means to eveeut. it, and the modification ot the European Rccoien 
Program intj a plan ot economic suppoit and the preparation oi an 
agreed piograni that will take up where the Mai shall Plan ends. The-t 
two aspects de\clop into still more specific lequirements: to persuade 
Great Britain to adjust its policic-s to the demands ot the general task; 
to adjust the ue\elopment of the West German state to the demands oi 
the general task and to persuade Western Europe to incorporate sjch 
a state; to secuie the maximum integration of ^Vestem Europe without 
pressing ioi unrealistic solutions and without accepting proposals that 
ma\ lead to further restrictions on an expanding free world econom\. 

The achievement of security and stability for the free nations of the 
world outside Western Europe comes down to the two-fold task of check¬ 
ing further Soviet and Communist expansion while developing economic 
and social pri^ams whose beneficial effects can be felt only in the long 
run. This breaks down into three specific undertakings: the provision of 
military assistance, including the use of United States forces; the estab¬ 
lishment of immediate programs of economic assistance; and the imple¬ 
mentation of developmental programs. The way has now been opened tor 
many of these to be carried out under the aegis of the United Nations 
and its agencies, and with the particular support of Great Britain, France, 
and the gov ernments of the countries requiring assistance. 

Finally, and perhaps the most important of all, is the domestic tasL 
This is to persuade the .American people of the validity of the objectives 
that have been defined and of the necessity as well as the effectiveness of 
the methods that are being used to achieve these objectives. This task is 
very closely linked with the question of costs, with the efficiency and re¬ 
liability of governmental agencies, and with judgments about the capacity 
of the American economy to suppoit the policies that have been initiated. 
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T> THE DA.'i-TO-DA.T conduct of foicigii relations, the Go\ernment of the 
i United States is confronted with a continuous stream of problems 
.reat and small. These problems 'varj in importance and urgenc). 

Decisions on all t\pes of problems must generally conform to the 
'iroad national interests that American foreign policy is designed to ad- 
,ance. Unless the) do so the\ do not carry conviction to the American 
ijeople, and they tv-ill ultimately lose the popular support that is needed 
to caiT\ them out. They must also conform to the objectives that par¬ 
ticular policies are seeking to achie\e, or alternatively they must at least 
be clearly recognized as modifying such objectives. Both requirements are 
essential to efficient operation, and the second is also essential to the 
achie\ement of fluidity in the conduct of foreign relations without creat¬ 
ing confusion and uncertainty. 

Finally, decisions are limited by checks on the absolute freedom of 
action of the United States Government in world affairs. These consist, 
in practice, of domestic political and other considerations, of obligations 
assumed in international organizations, of commitments entered into by 
treaty, and of the fact that the interests, objectives, and policies of even 
friendly states cannot be wholly squared with those of the United States. 
These limiting factors have been generally described in Part One of this 
\olume and are given more detailed illustration in Part Two. In addition. 
Part Two takes up the major problems of foreign policy that either con¬ 
front the United States in the summer of 1950 or are likely to come up for 
consideration in the ensuing year. 

These problems are here considered as arising out of broad functional 
problem fields or in geographic problem areas. Four functional fields 
have been defined: the political, the economic, the military security, and 
the field of international organization. Five geographic problem areas 
have been defined: Europe, the Mediterranean and Middle East, east and 
south Asia, Africa, and the Western Hemisphere. In addition, it is recog¬ 
nized that there are groups of problems that are closely linked in funda¬ 
mental respects though their occurrence is geographically dispersed. These 
have been defined as problems of the Soviet Union and its periphery and 
as problems of Great Britain and the Commonwealth. 

In each case, the problem field or area is described in the introduc- 
tOTy section of the chapter dealing with it. In the course of this introduc¬ 
tion, the range of problems is indicated, though by no means all the 
problems noted are later examined in detail. After the introduction, 
selected problems are stated and briefly analyzed. The problems that have 
been chosen for analysis have been selected by the International Studies 
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G:oup of The Biookings Institution because they aie under public 
V dc’dtion at the picscnt moment, because it is judged that they areb;^ 
lo require (on'«idnati()n nithin the term ot the present soluine o 
cause thes aie \dluabJe as case histories. 

There tsill be disagreement about the particular problems cho'-" 
Readers mas belies e that some problems have been excluded that a 
more urgent and important than the ones that have been given a phi* 
T here raa\ also be differences of opinion about the particular fona " 
which the selected problems have been stated. It was recognized that 
statement of a problem represents an estimate of the probable context" 
which the problem will arise. Thus the problem statements also rep*e 
sent a judgment b\ the International Studies Group. Furthermore t-’p 
problem statements have been deliberately phrased to emphasize the fa • 
that the> are being analyzed entirely in relation to the national interest 
and objects es of the United States; for the problems are viewed as ar' 
ing in the particular forms noted, either because policies of the UnitK 
States impinge on the objectives of other states, or because the polidesT 
other states impinge on the objectives of the United States. 

Specific problems come up for decision under conditions which Jv 
ser\'e noting: 

fij Problems do not arise spontaneously and cannot be solved inde¬ 
pendently. They de\elop out of a background of previous decision and 
action. 

(2) A full range of existing problems cannot be gi\en orderh anj 
complete decision. Attention is focused as urgency demands or as circum¬ 
stances permit. 

^ 3 ) The conduct of foreign relations is a comprehensive activity car¬ 
ried out in a multiplicity of dynamic situations. It does not permit iso¬ 
lated or absolute decisions. 

The problems discussed below have a significant featuie in common 
They aie essentially problems of adjustment to the redistribution of pover 
in world during and since the war. Considerations of national se¬ 
curity bulk large in many of them and are close to the surface of neai]^ 
all. This emphasis on national security may seem undue, but it is one 
that has been imposed by the prevailing tone of the international situa¬ 
tion. It has been accepted by the International Studies Group in the 
interest of giving full reality to its sun'ey. 



Chapter VI 

The Political Problem Field 


T hi political problem field comprises a special type of policy prob¬ 
lems that are comprehensive and impose over-all considerations 
on a tvide range of particular functional and regional problems. Two 
kinds of situations seem to gi\e rise to this all-inclusive type of policy 
t:robIem. One is the situation in which all interests and objectives appear 
to be centered on a particular aspect of international relations. A con- 
s-^jicuous e.\ample is the situation that has been produced by the break- 
-oun of co-opeiation between the United States and Great Britain on 
e one side and the Soviet Union on the other. From this has developed 
lelationship so comprehensive in its effects on policy that many distinc- 
i.onb between security, economic, and social objectives are wiped out and 
5e(j.jraphic boundaries become of secondary importance. 

The other type of situation is one in w'hich a traditional body of 
doLtiine or an established principle of action has to be applied in such a 
wide variety of actual circumstances that inconsistencies develop and 
judgment becomes unceitain and confused. This is illustrated by the diffi¬ 
culty experienced in applying the doctrine of recognition in circum¬ 
stances as different as those prevailing in South America, in the satellite 
states of Eastern Europe, and in China and the Far East. Another is the 
difficulty that develops in trying to maintain the principle of the right of 
all peoples to govern themselves while at the same time trying to main¬ 
tain stability in tlie colonial areas of the world where the assertion of 
tliis right is often a major source of instability. 

The essential characteristic of political problems is that they are con¬ 
stantly conceined with choices of w’ays and means and that they tend to 
iiise from the difficulty of co-ordinating a large number of actions taken 
in particular situations—functional or regional—and for specific short¬ 
term purposes, in order to progress toward a comprehensive, remote ob- 
jtitive. The objective oi organizing and strengtliening the free world 
as a defense against the Soviet Union and communism calls for an iui- 
iiiense range of particular decisions, economic, security, and regional All 
these decisions are complexly related to the over-all objective, and each 
of them can bring the attainment of that objective nearer or can check it. 

THE OVER.ALL PROBLEM. 

Most of the significant current political problems confronting United 
States foreign policy can be traced to the breakdown of relations between 
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\ * il > L'nijn. li cannot be concluded that ii. 

; . cr.d c o^.e.-itijn tveie le^tot^d amon? the major po^..-er5, peace, 

'C ur::'., an I pr .speriv. "a'ould immediately pre\ail in the 'ivorld. But it 
* L th ha.'n;yn^ u.nd ooperation would make it easier to deal with 
pcilticah s'jcial, and economic problems. Instead, a situation has de%ei- 
•ptd is i\:dei' cl^«cribed and accepted as a “cold war” and that the 
''t.c; eta-’ of State has bluntly characterized as one "where we could lose 
^-Ithout t\ JT firing a shot.” A fundamental conflict has consequently been 
.lehned ber.vecn t’A o opposing systems. 

Insofar as the American people are concerned, there can be no com- 
p: bet^veen their way of life and the contrary theses of communism. 

Inttmationally, however, the possibility has not been excluded that the two 
sy^tcn.s may be able to exist side by side, although it is clear that from 
the point of view of the United States their peaceful coexistence depends 
almo't vv hollv on the policies and actions of the Soviet Union. 

On this Lasi-, it has been oflBcially declared that the United States 
i\jst have a foreign policy with two interrelated branches. First, it must 
be prepared “to meet wherever possible all thrusts of the Soviet Union.” 
Second, it must attempt to establish in the areas of the world that are 
not under Soviet domination "those economic, political, social and psy¬ 
chological conditions that strengthen and create confidence in the demo¬ 
cratic wav of life.” The objective is to rebuild the strength of the free 
nations and to aeate unity and determination on their part. Both lines 
of action are designed to persuade the Soviet Union that its power is 
not adequate to achieve its objectives. This gained, the United States 
and the other free nations will then be able to evolve with the Soviet 
Union “working agreements” that will permit the two systems to coexist 
peacefully. 

This is essentially a peace-seeking policy on the part of the United 
States and the other free nations. In the United States the requirements 
of this policy are viewed as a mobilization and a focusing of our resources 
in a “total diplomacy” comparable to the conduct of a “total war," The 
ultimate aim, however, is to avoid the cataclysm that would ensue if the 
cold war tiuned into a hot one. There is nevertheless the possibility that 
in spite of all the efforts of the free nations to avoid it, a third world w’ar 
might occur in which the United States and the Soviet Union would be 
the leading protagonists. Official thinking in the United States does not— 
nor can it—rule out this possibility. Neiier, however, does this thinlcing 
regard such a conflict as inevitable. 

The broad alternative to this policy has been succinctly described 
by Secretary of State Acheson as “to allow the free nations to succumb 
one by one to the erosive and encroaching processes of Soviet expansion." 
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The Political Field 

I e”w jjiotluct of such a pi ocess, Communist contiol of the population 
ant» icsourtts of Europe and Asia, would menace the peace and security 
>f tliL *\ineiican people just as suiely as a direct attack tomorrow on 
.Asrerlcan territon. The .American people have already fought two wars 
m this century to pre\ent a comparable concentration of power from 
Dting arrayed against them. 

The foregoing is the o\er-all political problem of United States for¬ 
eign policy’. Its ramifications extend into the economic and security fields, 
into the United Nations system, and into e\ery geographic area of the 
globe. Only one of its features is taken up in this chapter, the question 
of the adequacy of economic programs as the basic support for the total 
diplomacy enwsaged. It comes up again specifically in connection with the 
broad United States economic objective of breaking down the barriers 
to international trade and of generating an international pattern of ex¬ 
panding economy in connection wdth American military security, in con¬ 
nection vrith the United States position in the United Nations, and in 
every’ geographical problem area. 

In pursuing a course of total diplomacy, the United States bases 
its actions in the political field on the objectiv’es and principles that are 
rooted deep in American history. The most important of these objectives, 
and indeed the supreme goal of all United States foreign policy, is the 
attainment of a wnrld order in which all nations, large and small, will 
live in peace and security, and under which their peoples will enjoy a 
growing measure of well-being. This objective is one that the United 
States seeks in its own self-interest, for it is only in such a world order 
that the United States itself will be free and safe and will enjoy peace 
and prosperity. This objective also corresponds with the expectations of 
a society’ based on democratic institutions. 

The goal of a peaceful world order can, in the American view, best 
be attained if all nations accept certain rules of conduct in their inter¬ 
national relations. These rules recognize both the rights of nations and 
their duties and obligations to each other and to their individual citizens. 
They contemplate an international community of nations that lives and 
acts on the same principles of mutual respect, self-restraint, fair and equal 
treatment, adherence to the pledged word, and peaceful co-operation that 
enable individuals to live and work together in a democratic community. 
The attempts of the United States and the other free nations to uphold 
md enforce respect for such rules have led to the most profound and 
irreconcilable of their current clashes of interest with the Soviet Union. 
On the other hand, if working agreements are to be evolved so that the 
free nations and the Soviet Union can coexist peacefully, it is mandatory 
for the Soviet Union not only to accept such rules but also to demonstrate 
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ita isillingness to abide b\ them. A biief review of the principles thatt. 
United States holds to be indispensable to political relations among n; 
tions is therefore necessary in the discussion of the broad political pr:- 
lems now confronting United States foreign policy. 

BASIC PRINCIPLES OF ACTION 

The right of each nation to govern itself has been the most trad 
tional of all principles in American thinking. It embodies two otheri c 
equal importance. The first is that every nation has the inherent ri?: 
of both individual and collective self-defense in the event of attack. I: 
sistence on this principle has been consistent hrom the outbreak of th; 
American Revolution, through the evolution of the Moiuroe Doctrine, th' 
adoption of the Lend-Lease Act during the Second World War,i and tf; 
reservation made under Article 51 of the Charter of the United Nation. 
The second traditional principle is that independence or self-gov ernmei' 
should be granted to all dependent peoples who are qualified to gov err 
themselves. In accordance with this principle, American sympathies have 
alwavs run stronglv in favor of the aspirations of colonial peoples forin 
dependence. 

A corollary to these principles is that sovereign r^hts and self- 
government should be restored to peoples who have been fordblv de¬ 
prived of them. The modem application of this principle in United 
States foreign policy dates from the First World War and President WH- 
son’s “Fourteen Points.” During the Second World War, it was again pro¬ 
claimed in the Atlantic Charter and in the Declaration by United Na 
lions." 

Another corollary is that diplomatic recognition should not be ex¬ 
tended to a government forcibly imposed upon a nation by a forcigr 
power, a principle formulated in 1932 by Secretary of State Stimson. It 
is dear that it might be impossible at times for the United States to prt 
vent such forceful impositions, but it is the declared policy that the 
United States will not extend diplomatic recognition to any such gnv 
emment. 

The right of a nation to govern itself carries with it the concomitant 

*The philosophv underl}Ing the act, as stated by Secretary of State Hull, wa- 
“As an important means of stiengthening our own defense . . . this country is affordm. 
all feasible facilities for obtaining of supplies by nations which, while defending them 
selves . . . are thus reducing the danger to us. . . . .Any contention, no matter ftoT 
what ^iirce, that this country should not take such action is equivalent ... to a 
denving of the inahenable right of self-defense.” Department of State Bulletin, Tol j 
Oct. a6, 1940. p. S36. 

-For future reference in this connection, it should be noted that several naiion- 
lost their independence during the war and have not yet regained it, and that nun' 
of those that were freed fiom en^ny control have since lost their right to gov'cm thtm 
selves bv becoming satellites of the Soviet Union. 
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i,zhi of its people to choose freeh the form of government under which 
ier^viah to li\e. This principle is also basic in the American tradition, 
and .\merican feeling has historical!} interpreted it as “a right to revolu¬ 
tion” in order to establish free and republican forms of government. The 
modern official interpretation is more in keeping with the concept of a 
stable rvorld order and peaceful change, which the United States now 
ad^ocates, and the contemporar} form of the principle is that the choice 
should be freeh and, if at all possible, peacefully made by democratic 
loCLSbCS. Ne\ei theless, the assumption still is that if gi\en a fiee choice, 
"T ueoplc would w’illingl} \ote itself into sen itudc. 

It is also the American \iew that the rights ol a state are not un¬ 
limited, but cairj with them certain obligations toisaid other states and, 
current!}, to an international coramunit) of states. It is basic in the 
American \iew, moreover, that such obligations are in the first instance 
a series ol self-denving ordinances that a state imposes upon itself. These 
are general!} considered as analogous to the golden rule for individuals— 
a fundamental precept of Christian ethics. The application of them to 
international relations represents a moral principle that, though basic 
to Western civilization, is not necessarily universal. 

The minimum obligations that the United States believes slates 
should accept rest on another principle; each nation, large or small, must 
recognize the sovereign equality of all other nations. Two major obliga¬ 
tions are involved, and thev have been set forth in the Charter of the 
United Nations. First, each nation must settle its disputes with every 
other nation by peaceful means and in such a manner that international 
peace, securit}, and justice are not endangered. Second, all nations must 
refrain from the threat or use of force against the territorial integrity 
or political independence of any nation. Both imply that all nations will 
live by a code of international morality and law under which all obliga¬ 
tions thev ma} undertake will be carried out in good faith. 

It is obvious, however, that certain courses of action must be spe¬ 
cifically renounced if these minimum obligations are to be reflected in 
national actions taken in the international field. All states will have to 
liive up an} further territorial ambitions, a renunciation that the United 
Mates made early in the twentieth century. Future territorial changes 
v^ill have to follow onl} the freely expressed wishes of the peoples con¬ 
cerned. All nations must renounce war as an instrument of national 
polic}, a step the United States took in the Kellogg-Briand Pact of 1927. 
More recently, as a result of the war crimes trials, aggressive war anH its 
planning have been decreed a crime against humanity. Finally, all states 
vwll have to agree not to interv’ene in the affairs of other states. This 
principle of nonintervention was slow to be accepted even by the United 
.States, but today it has no stauncher advocate. And it may be that the 
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American refusal to retreat from this one principle, coupled with 
ref'^sal of Soviet communism to abide by it, will in the end provoke the 
armed conflict that United States policy seeks to avoid. 

In the American view states hav'e duties and obligations to indi¬ 
viduals as well as to each other, .Americans believe that the guar anty 
of human rights and freedoms contained in the Constitution of the United 
States should serve as a model for similar undertakings on the part of 
other governments toward their people. These rights derive from a belief 
in the fundamental worth of the individual and in the social value of a 
free interchange of ideas. Although they are the product of a religious 
social, and political tradition that is far from universal, acceptance ct 
them by all states is considered by the United States to be the essential 
foundation for a free and peaceful world order. 

The United States has been active since the Second World War in 
encouraging respect for human rights and freedom, especially freedom of 
expression and freedom of religion. The support of these freedoms bv 
the United States, particularly in Eastern Europe, has been linked to its 
support of the right of peoples freely to choose the form of government 
under which they wish to live. This is in line with traditional United 
States policy, for the American people firmly believe that the very basis 
of democracy, the right of opposition, depends on the right to question 
and to expound ideas even w^hen they diflFer from those of the govern¬ 
ment in power. Confronted by a violent and hostile campaign of Com¬ 
munist propaganda, the United States has also been a leading supporter 
of the principle of full and firee exchange of information intemationallv. 
Freedom to obtain and publish information is one of the most cherished 
rights in the United States, and conversely it is the one most finalv 
denied by all totalitarian governments. 

The existence of ^ these principles in American thinking and the 
projection of them into the international field have gradually resulted in 
a comprehensive conviction about the conduct of international relations. 
It is that the establi^ment of the rights of all states and the acceptance 
of the mutual obligations necessary to maintain these rights depend upon 
continuous and habitual international co-operation. The development of 
such international co-operation consequently tends to be asserted as the 
ultimate objective of United States fore^ policy. 

This was not always an objective generally acceptable to American 
opinion. The isolationist elements in American thinkin g had deep roots, 
and the desire to avoid “foreign entanglements’* is one of the oldest in 
the American tradition. Even after the First World War, the most that 
.\mencan opinion w'ould admit was that a peaceful world order could be 
created if every nation accepted the necessity of restraining itself in the 
exercise ot its absolute sovereignty without accepting thp principle of con- 
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inter national co-operauon. Although in specific situations the 
L ^teJ States frequenth adopted policies parallel with those of the 
of Nations, the feeling against “entanglement” remained strong 
ai*tnr the Ameiican people. 

1 ..e Second ^Vorld 'War cominced the overwhelming majority of the 
.^lican people that a peaceful world order was possible only if it were 
astd on constant co-operation among the peace-loving states, preferably 
Jjh a woild organization of all states. Under the leadership of Presi¬ 
dent Vranklin D. Roose\elt and Secretary of State Cordell Hull, the 
Lnited States Go\ernment therefore became one of the foremost pro- 
n^nents of an organized s>stem of international relations for maintaining 
vorld peace and security. Support of the United Nations system and of 
.’■'te.national co-operation is today the cornerstone of United States for- 
policv. 

The principle of international co-operation, for which the American 
;>eopIe now stand so wholeheartedly, implies a willingness on the part of 
iia’or nations to assume the special responsibilities for world leadership 
t.iat their great power and resources have brought to them. These special 
responsibilities the American people have also assumed, and the United 
states has been a leading participant in all endeavors during and since the 
becond World War to bring about the peaceful world order that the 
Aneiican people desire. The United States has also applied the principle 
ni international co-operation with new vigor in the Western Hemisphere 
and has even extended the application of it to Europe, an area that here- 
tofoie was r^arded as peculiarly suitable for the application of the old 
\inerican principle of nonentanglement. 

tUAIIV CURRENT PROBLEMS 

The course of events since the end of the Second World War has 
not been such as to make it possible to apply completely the underlying 
piinciples of United States foreign policy. The situation created by Soviet 
uttions made it inevitable that some of these principles would be given 
a new application. In the countries of Eastern Europe, for example, it 
became plainly impossible to restore sovereign rights and self-government 
to people who had been forcibly deprived of both by Soviet influence. 
It was equally impossible to ensure that these peoples would have the 
opportunity to choose their form of government free from foreign inter¬ 
ference. Consequently, the United States could do no more than reaffirm 
its principles. "WTien, however, Soviet policy threatened to create gimiTar 
situations elsew’here in the world, the Truman Doctrine was announced. 
Proclaimed with special reference to Greece and Turkey and later ex¬ 
tended to cover all comparable situations, the doctrine stated that free 
peoples, resisting subversion by armed minorities or subjugation by outside 
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force, vould be supported b) the United States. The implications of th 
doctrine ramified so rapidly, especially in the Far East prior to the atta.> 
on Korea, that it was gi\en a limiting restatement to the effect that ,\inei 
can aid would be furnished only when 4 provided “the missing compo 
nent’’ in a situation in which other components, such as the \\ill i 
resist, were alieady present. 

Out of this type of situation and this form of reaction has gro^r 
the most comprehensue of all tlie political problems confronting th„ 
United States: to decide the strategy and tactics of conducting the coti 
war into which the breakdown of uni\ersal international co-opeiatio’ 
had developed. The essence of the problem was to formulate poliac' 
that were firm and consistent enough to convince Soviet leaders that 
although the continuing objective of the United States was peace an. 
stability, there were clear limits to the price that would be paid to achie\£ 
this objective. On the other hand, the same policies had to be fleviblt 
cnougli to convince relatively weak and insecure free nations that the\ 
were not being drawm into an avoidable conflict by hasty and demandin'; 
United States courses of action. Furthermore, these policies would have 
to be conducted within the framew’ork of co-operation between hkc- 
minded nations. And, finally, these policies could not close the door to 
negotiations if the Soviet Union should at any time satisfy the necessan 
conditions for such negotiations. 

This comprehensive political problem has been made more compli¬ 
cated by the fact that Soviet policy was also being projected through 
organized international communism. Thus the strategy and tactics ot 
countering Communist subversive activities came into the picture on a 
w’orld-wide scale. The United States relied heavily on economic aid and 
political support as countermeasures, but the success of the Communisw 
in China threw doubt on their efficacy. It was obviously more costly foi 
the United States to improve the living conditions of large masses of 
people than it was for the Soviet Union to disrupt conditions and use 
disorder as a basis for revolutionary agitation. Growing demands for 
United States aid raised the very pointed question whether even the re¬ 
sources of the United States could stand the strain of indefinitely con¬ 
ducting a cold war by the provision of economic assistance. 

Some of the problems that have here been mentioned are examined 
in later chapters, and an examination of economic measures as a counter 
to communism is made below. These particular problems are illustrative 
of one of the two types of political problems described at the beginning 
of this chapter. 

The other type of political problem, that in which a traditional bodv 
of doctrine has to be applied in a wude variety of actual circumstances, 
is illustrated by the difficulties attending the application of the doctrine 
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1. :£co?nition. Although this kind of problem often appears in forms 
♦’lat ^ee^l needlessh technical, it is no less important than the all-inclu- 
^.\e t^pe, for it imariably introduces new complexities and unexpected 
cjntradictions. The problem of applying the general doctrine of recog- 
nit; jn in the context of the all-inclushe problem of United States-Soviet 
’elation^ is examined below both because it involves matters of urgency 
and because it is an excellent illustration of a particular type of political 
T>robIcm. Other examples of this type of problem, such as American 
attitudes toward colonial peoples or the United States doctrine of inter- 
tention, have not been singled out for analysis. They will, however, come 
into play in various of the problems that are discussed in later chapters. 

THE DOCTRINE OF RECOGNITION 

From tlie historical standpoint, it was at the time of the French Revo¬ 
lution that the United States was first confronted by the problem of deter¬ 
mining the general policy it would follow in recognizing new govern¬ 
ments. -\s first stated by Thomas Jefferson, who was Secretary of State 
at that time, the general doctrine started from the premise that the United 
'lUtes “cannot deny to any nation that right whereon our own Govern¬ 
ment is founded.” That right was declared to be that every nation “may 
go\ern itself according to whatever form it pleases, and change these forms 
at its own will.” It followed, therefore, that a nation "may transact its 
business with foreign nations through whatever organ it thinks proper, 
whether king, convention, assembly, committee, president, or anything 
else it may choose.” Emphasis was placed on the principle that “the will 
of the nation is the only thing essential to be regarded.” 

During the century and a half that has since passed, the problem 
of applying this doctrine has frequently recurred in the foreign relations 
f)f the United States. The doctrine has been refined, reinterpreted, and 
supplemented in the light of new conditions and situations encountered 
by the United States. The most important supplement evolved late in the 
nineteenth century, when the American decision to recognize a new gov¬ 
ernment began to be based more and more on another consideration— 
the ability of the government to respect the foreign obligations of the 
state that it claimed to represent. 

Much of the reinterpretation of the doctrine, especially during the 
past hundred years, has revolved around the method of determining 
when the will of a nation has been truly expressed. Must that will be ex¬ 
pressed through democratic institutions that provide a free choice of the 
people concerned, or is any type of revolt overthrowing the existing gov¬ 
ernment-even if an authoritarian regime should come into power—to be 
re^ed as expressing the wiU of a nation? On this point there have been 
wide fluctuations in United States policy, particularly in respect to Latin 
.\merica. 
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Yet much o£ the basic doctrine still stands. This is well illustrated 
Setretarv of State Acheson’s statement in September 1949. Although t 
Secretary spoke in the context of inter-American relations, it was de 
that a general application was intended: 

We maintain diplomatic relations with other countries primarily beca* 
we are all on the same planet and must do business with each other. We d 
not establish an embassj’ or legation in a foreign country to show appnnal 
its govemmenL We do so to have a chaimel through which to conduct esse 
tial governmental relations and to protect legitimate United States interests. 

When a freely elected government is overthrown and a new and perha’- 
militaristic government takes over, we do not need to recognize the new goverr 
ment automatically and immediately. We can wnit to see if it really contrc^ 
its territory and intends to live up to its international commitments. We ca’ 
consult siiA other governments, as we have often done. 

But if and when we do recognize a government under these circumstance 
our act of recognition need not be taken to imply approval of it or its police 
It is a recognition of a set of facts, nothing more. . . . Since recognition is v" 
synonymous with approval . . . otir act of recognition need not necessaiih b- 
understood as the forerunner of a policy of intimate cooperation with the go 
emment concerned. 

Since this statement was made, several events have occurred that 
bring into question the universal applicability of the doctrine that 
outlined. 

The problem is to re-examine the United States doctrine of recogn'- 
iion and its applicability in the present world situation. 

During the winter and spring of 1950 there has been a great public 
debate in the United States on the question whether diplomatic recogni¬ 
tion should be withdrawn from the Chinese National Government and 
extended to the Chinese Communist Government. This special feature 
of the general recognition problem was brought forward by the com¬ 
plete collapse late in 1949 of Nationalist resistance on the Chinese main¬ 
land and, simultaneously, the establishment of a Communist Govern¬ 
ment at Peking. The latter is now competing with the remnant of the 
National Government on Formosa for international recognition as the 
government of China. 

Those Americans who oppose the recognition of the Chinese Com¬ 
munist regime base their arguments gener all y on two allegations: The 
Communists represent a minority group that seized power ill^ally and 
by force of arms; and, because the Soviet Union actively supported the 
Chinese Communists in their fight for power, the latter are and will 
cmitinue to be a puppet regime that lacliu any of the es s ential attributes 
of a sovereign and independent state. Opponents of recognition also re 
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•) itedi% stress their belief that the Soviet Union will interpret American 
iecosnition of the new Chinese Communist regime as a sign of weak¬ 
ness and as an imitation to undertake similar interventions in the Far 
Eist or other parts of the world. 

.Americans ivho support recognition of the Chinese Communist 
Government argue that such an act would be in line with traditional 
American polic)' and would not imply approval of the Communists or 
of the methods by which they came to power. The proponents of recogni¬ 
tion also claim that if the United States refuses at the outset to recognize 
the Chinese Communists, and thus fails to adopt a friendly, correct at¬ 
titude toward them, it runs the risk of ruining chances that might later 
occur for encouraging any Titoism that is latent in the Chinese situation. 

So far, the United States has not taken direct official action. Nor 
has France recognized the Peking regime, primarily because of the 
situation in Indo-China, where France is fighting a Co mmun ist insurrec- 
tijn not unlike the one the National Government faced in China. Great 
Britain has offered diplomatic recognition to the Chinese Communist 
Government, but the offer has not yet been accepted. If an irreconcil¬ 
able split should develop among the three major Western democracies 
on the Chinese recognition problem, their division might have reper¬ 
cussions elsewhere, particularly in the North Atlantic area, and would 
give the Soviet Union a situation to exploit. For its part, the Soviet 
Government has not only recognized the Chinese Communists, but in 
February 1950 it also entered into a treaty of friendship and allianrp 
with them. 


The United States and other nations that have not yet recognized 
the Chinese Coi^unists have refused to assent to their representing 
China in the United Nations, and the Soviet Union and its satellites have 
boycotted the various agencies of the organization, beginning with r he 
Security Council in January 1950. The Communist-dominated states 
have morwver declared they wiU maintain their boycott until the 
Chinese Nationalist representatives are unseated and replaced by the 
C^ese Communist representatives. The increasingly intransigent So¬ 
viet attitude in this and similar situations both inside and outside the 
organization has also caused demands to be made, most notably by 
oimer Resident Hoover, for a reorganization of the United Nations 
that would exclude the Soviet Union and its satellites. 

♦1, ^ Se™ty Council, the United States has taken the position 

•t *-11 L seating of the Communist representatives, 

n wm abide by an affinnative decision of any seven memben, primarily 
m the ttot die qnestion is a procedural one involving creden- 

^ Tins o^ American attitude raises, however, the vital issue 
whether a decision by the Security Council on the question is, in fact, a 
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procedural matter or whether, because of the vast political implicatior 
the problem, it is a substanthe matter of the highest importance. \Vhe» 
the United States should use its \eto pow'er in this instance depends 
the policj- it intends to follow later regarding recognition of the Ch-- 
Communists. 

If, despite the opposition of the United States, the Chinese Ck 
munist representati\es are seated in the United Nations, the Uni*" 
States will face the problem of determining whether it should adjust 
recognition polic) accordingly and transfer diplomatic recognition frc 
the National Government to the Communist Government. A major L 
tor influencing such a decision might be the foreseeable consequences i 
an inteipretation that could be placed on the provisions of Artide. 
of the United Nations Charter. That article specifies that one of i. 
five permanent members of the Security Council shall be the “Repub 
of China.” If, therefore, the Communist representatives replace the N. 
tionalist repiesentatives on the Coimcil, the United Nations organizauj' 
will, b) that act, give international recognition to the Communist rt 
gime as the 1^1 government of the Republic of China. The Natiom 
Government will then be placed in the international status of rebcL 
Anv members of the United Nations, such as the United States, tha 
might continue to recognize and aid the National Government coulw 
then be put in the uncomfortable position of being charged with sup 
porting aggression against a fellow-member. 

The American decision on the specific problem of Chinese recogm 
tion is being influenced by the difficulties the United States is nm 
encountering in maintaining normal diplomatic relations with the 
Soviet Union and its satellites. The Kasenkina incident in New York ir 
the summer of 1948 led to a closing of Soviet consulates in the Unitei 
States and of American consulates in the Soviet Union. Unfounded 
Himgarian charges of American espionage and Hungarian persecution Ci 
American citizens led to a retaliatory closing of the Hungarian con 
sulates in the United States in January 1950. Similarly, unwanantec 
charges of American intervention in Bulgarian internal affairs caused 
a complete break in relations between the United States and Bulgaria 
in February 1950. During the ensuing months Czechoslovakia and Ru 
mania hav'e been demanding a reduction in the United States diplomatic 
persoimel and activities in these countries because of alleged espionage 
activities. As a retaliatory measure, the United States has closed Czecho¬ 
slovak and Ru mania n consulates in this country. 

In the background of these controversies is the fact that although 
the United States had maintained diplomatic relations with Bulgaria, 
Rumania, and Hungary, it has successfully opposed the admission of 
these three countries as members of the United Nations, on the grounds 
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±a: it doubted their ability and willingness to carry out the obliga- 
*._ns of the Charter. On the other hand, the United States has never 
:Sered to maintain separate diplomatic missions in the Byelorussian and 
Ukrainian So\iet Socialist Republics, despite the fact that both were 
admitted with American consent as separate members of the United 
Nations and thus were accorded international recognition as independent 
and sovereign states. 

The United States has continued to recognize the diplomatic repre- 
•entatises acaedited to it by the old governments of Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Esthonia, even though these three countries were forcibly absorbed 
by Soviet Russia and were constituted as separate republics in the Soviet 
Union. Formal relations do not exist between the United States and 
.Ither Albania or the Mongolian Peoples Republic, although the Com- 
nuniit regimes in both these countries claim that they represent inde- 
ptndent and sovereign states. The United States has refused to recognize 
me Communist-dominated Democratic Peoples Republic of Korea, recog¬ 
nizing instead the Republic of Korea, which was established under the 
ajspices of the United Nations. The United States has also refused to 
recognize the Communist-inspired regime of Ho Chi Minh, which is fight¬ 
ing for control in French Indo-China, but it has recently recognized 
the three states of Laos, Cambodia, and Viet-Nam, which were created 
under French tutelage as self-governing members of the French Union. 

Some sectors of .American public opinion now demand that the 
United States break relations completely with the Soviet Union and 
it^ satellites as a mark of disapproval of communism and all its works. 
Such an action would, in effect, be a repetition of that pursued by the 
United States in respect to Russia from the end of the First World War 
until 1933. During that time, the continuing policy of not recognizing 
the &viet Union was based on two grounds: (1) The Soviet regime was 
not in power by reason of the will or consent of the majority of the 
Russian people but represented only a minority that, by means of ruth- 
oppression, remamed in control; and (2) the Soviet regime was 
‘ based upon the negation of every principle of honor and good faith and 
everj imge and convention underlying the whole structure of interna¬ 
tional law; the negation, in short, of every principle upon which it is 

possible to base harmonious and trustful relations, whether of nations 
or indi\iduak/' 


« » P“Kcy in respect 

to Utin AmmcM neuon, in which diplomatic recognition does not 

or of its poUdes. This was not alwajs 
Latm American rqpme that had attained power by force and i^de- 
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fiance of local laws and constitutions. President Wilson’s applicatior 
of this form of the doctrine produced the imbroglio with Mexico :> 
1913. Many jurists and statesmen contended, hOTve\’er, that to make reco: 
nition conditional upon approval of a new government or its metho<L 
constitutes an act of intervention, and starting in 1933» United States recoj- 
nition policy in Latin America began to shift. This country accept^ 
the principle formulated at the Monte\’ideo Conference that "no stats 
has the right to interv’ene in the internal or external affairs of another.' 
This shift became complete when the United States accepted Resolution 
35 of the Inter-American Conference at Bogoti in 1948. That resolution 
stated that "the establishment or maintenance of diplomatic relatimn 
with a government does not imply an opinion on the domestic polio, 
of that government.” 

In line with this policy, the United States has recently recognized 
several new gov'emments in Latin America, which came into power hv 
coups d’etat, even though, in some instances, notably in Venezuela and 
Panama, authoritarian regimes have supplanted democratic and popu¬ 
larly elected ones. In some of these instances, however, the United States 
has emphasized that it did not find the matter coming under Resolution 
32 of the Bogotd Conference, by which outside intervention or other 
interference to bring about internal changes in an American state was 
condemned. It should be noted that although there is an established 
procedure for consultation among the American states prior to the 
recognition of a new government in any one of them, such consultation 
does not bind each state to follow a course of action preferred by a ma¬ 
jority. It should be further noted that the recognition of a new govern¬ 
ment by some American states but not by others does not interfere with 
the continued representation of that new government in the Council 
of the Organization of American States.^ 

A reccgnition policy similar to that in Latin America is now being 
advocated in the case of Spain. Many of the other American republics, 
along with the United States, are currently proposing the repeal of 
the United Nations General Assembly resolution of 1946, which recom¬ 
mended that members of the United Nations withdraw their chiefs of 
missions from Spain as a mark of their disapproval of the Franco regime. 
Not only did the political pressure contemplated by the United Nations 
resolution fail to bring about the desired result—the downfell of Franco 
—but also the United Nations action was represented in Spain as an un¬ 
warranted interference in Spanish internal affairs. This was publidy ad¬ 
mitted by Secretary of State Acheson in January 1950, when he odled 
for a reversal of the United Nations action. Such a reversal is certain 
to be vigorously opposed in the General Assembly by Communist- 

* See “PoHticaJ Stability." pp. 384-88 bdow. 
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Joaiinated states. It may also be resisted by many of the socialist govern¬ 
ments in Western Europe that are now allied with the United States in 
the North Atlantic Treaty. 

The experience of the United Nations in the Spanish situation has 
Drought forward once again the whole question of whether diplomatic 
janctions are effective means to coerce a recalcitrant nation into follow¬ 
ing an accepted pattern of international or national behavior. The 
United States is currently a party to not only one but two international 
instruments—the United Nations Charter and the Rio Treaty—that 
contemplate the use of diplomatic sanctions in this way. The provisions 
of these treaties must be taken into account in any re-examination of the 
position of the United States in respect to its doctrine of recognition. 
Under both treaties it is conceivable that collective diplomatic sanctions 
could be applied against a new govermnent that came into power in any 
country if, through the procedures established by the two treaties, the 
30>emment was deemed, by the very fact of its existence and for no 
other reason, to be a threat to international peace and security.* Under 
the United Nations Charter, however, the United States could not be 
bound, because of its veto pow*er in the Security Council, against its 
will to apply such sanctions and thus, in effect, to withhold or with¬ 
draw recognition from a government. But under the Rio Treaty, the 
United States can be bound by a two-thirds vote of the parties to the 
treaty to take such action even though it is opposed to it. 

The United States has had little opportunity to test the collective 
use of diplomatic sanctions, but it has had experience in the use of 
diplomatic sanctions by an individual nation. The refusal of the United 
States to recognize the Conoumunist regime in Russia between 1917 and 
1933 did not lead to the overthrow or collapse of the Soviet Government. 
Nor was the prestige of the United States sufficient to keep other nations 
from resuming normal relations with the Soviet Union. 

The Stimson Doctrine of 193^* which refused recognition to a 
gu\emment forcibly imposed by a foreign power, provided another set 
of experiences. The next decade of American refusals and warnings not 
to recognize territorial conquests did not check the expansionist poli¬ 
cies of Japan in the Far East, Italy in Africa, Germany in central 
Europe, or the Soviet Union in eastern Europe. On the other hand, after 
the war started in Europe in 1939, the American practice of continuing 
to accord diplomatic recognition to govemments-in-exile was undoubted¬ 
ly of great moral and political value in maintaining the spirit and hopes 
of conquered peoples. The value was even greater after the United States 


‘ Tie oW^ns under the North Atlantic Treaty would not apply in such a 

hypothencal atuation because they do not become operative until an armed attack 
Occurs* 
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became involved in the war in 1941, for the govemments-in-exile pio^ed 
useful in fostering and aiding resistance movements, and in man\ cast, 
they were essential to the rapid restoration of normal political and eco¬ 
nomic life after liberation. The basic elements of the Stimson Doctrine 
were reaffirmed by President Truman in October 1945: “We shall refuse 
to recognize any goverment imposed upon any nation by the force oi 
any foreign power. In some cases it may be impossible to prevent the 
forceful imposition of such a government. But the United States will 
not recognize an) such government.” Since there has been no official 
indication that this policj has been changed, the current situation in 
China poses the question whether the Stimson Doctrine should be applied 
when American economic aid under the Truman Doctrine has orovecl 
ineffective. That is to sav, when American aid fails and free peoples ate 
subjugated, as many argue has been the case in China, docs the situation 
fall automatical!) under the Stimson Doctrine of recognitionr Thus, con¬ 
sideration of the general political problem of recognition is brought back 
to the specific problem of Chinese recognition. 

The general problem currentl) appears to have four principal issues, 
with several subsidiary ones. The central principal issue is that of de¬ 
termining the fundamental basis for a United States recognition polic). 

One alternative would be for the United States not even to con¬ 
sider recognizing a government unless the form and policies of that 
government generally meet with American approval. This alternative 
raises, in turn, the subsidiary issue of what form of government and 
what policies would meet with the approval of the United States. One 
position that could be taken would be to require a republican form of 
government, with adequate guarantees of human rights and hreedoms to 
the individual. Another position that could be taken is that the exact 
form of government does not matter as long as it is freely chosen b) the 
people it governs. A third position would be to deny recognition to all 
Communist-dominated governments on the ground that peaceful co¬ 
existence with such governments is out of the question. 

A second alternative would be to follow the traditional American 
doctrine, based on the right of each nation to govern itself as it sees 
fit. A subsidiary issue raised by this alternative is. Under what conditions 
should the United States recognize a government? Any one or a com¬ 
bination of several tests provides alternatives under this subsidiary issue. 
Obviously, one test would be whether sufficient United States political, 
economic, or cultural interests are involved to warrant entering into and 
maintaining diplomatic relations wdth the state in question. Another 
would be to determine whether the government actually controls the 
territory and people it claims to represent. Another would be to determine 
whether the government can live up to its international obligations. 

Closely related to the central issue is the question of whether the 
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United States should, as a general policy, continue the use of diplo- 
-^atic sanctions as a form of political pressure against another nation. 
Thtre appear to be three alternati\es under this issue. One would be 
the United States to abandon altogether the use of diplomatic sanc- 
wons unless the\ are a prelude to, or a concomitant of, the application 
of more stringent measures, such as economic sanctions or aimed force. 
This alternative implies that diplomatic sanctions are by themselves not 
onlj an ineffecti\e means of coercion but also a form of intervention. 
The second alternatise would be for the United States not to use 
diplomatic sanctions unilaterally but to support their collective applica¬ 
tion on the grounds that a diplomatic quarantine by the community of 
nations has ^eat moral and political value. The third alternative would 
be for the United States to use diplomatic sanctions both individually 
und in concert with other nations, as it has done. 

The next two principal issues are inextricably linked. The first is 
tl.e degree to which the United States should bind itself by consultation 
mth other interested governments to follow a particular recognition 
^licy in respect to a particular state. One alternative of course would be 
lor the United Stat^ not to consult at all. This would, however, be 
an unrealistic course in view of the current position of the United States 
in the world and of its existing international commitments. A second 

tn > Th of action that is not acceptable 

to It. The third alternative would be for the United States not oL to 

consult but also to accept a deasion of some specified majority. 

The final pnnapal issue is the extent to which the recoenition 
po icy o Ae United States should be interrelated with its policy regard- 
™ international organisations of Xc^ the 
Imted States is a member. One alternative is to keep the two policie! 

Sru maximum freedom of action 

^e*d dfrTomat-'"'“ States should 

recognition to a government, it would not under this 
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THE EFFECTIVENESS OF ECONOmC MEANS 
IN COUNTERING C 03 DIDNISM 
It is the \iev\' of the Government of the United States that the 
Soviet Union and the intemationai Communist movement have selected 
the United States as “the principal target of their attack.” Secretary of 
State Acheson has declared, moreov^, that "the Soviet authorities would 
use, and gladly use, any means at their command to weaken and to 
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’•arsi us.” One of the principal methods used by the Soviet Union for 
Sirnuruose has been to try to pick off, one by one, the individual 
of the free community of nations, particularly those whose 
^d^ScT: and. economic instabilities make them especially vulnerable 
fa the Communist tactics of infiltration, subversion, and seizure. These 
efforts, if successful, produce a variety of interim results favorable to 
the Soviet Union, but the major long-term result would be to alter the 
iisLnbution of power between the Soviet Union and the United States 
:n favor of the former. The ultimately disastrous consequences of such 
a change have, in the American view, justified the United States deter- 
ni>.atioa to assist in countering communism in unstable and disorgan¬ 
ized countries throughout the world. 

Since the declaration of the Truman Doctrine in March 1947, it 
has been the policy of the United States to rely heavily on economic 
for this purpose. This method has, in some cases, also served to 
contain Soviet territorial ambitions. In doing so, the United States has 
acted on the principle of the right of both individual and collective self- 
defense, just as it did prior to American entry into the Second World 
War, when under the Lend-Lease Act, the United States supplied eco¬ 
nomic aid to nations whose defense was deemed "vital to the defense 
of the United States,” The principle has been extended in recent years 
to include American aid to such regional groupings of nations as are 
organized on the basis of self-help and mutual aid to defend themselves 
against Soviet threats—all this short of an armed attack. 

American economic aid has been used in two ways: first, to provide 
the weapons, military supplies, and other equipment needed to combat 
Communist-led insurrectionary mov’ements or threatened thrusts of 
Soviet imperialism; and second, to assist in the restoration and recon¬ 
struction of national economies by furnishing commodities, raw ma¬ 
terials, machinery, and equipment. In some cases, notably those of 
Greece and Turkey, the two forms of assistance were initially combined 
in one program. In other cases in Western Europe, for example, United 
States assistance for economic recovery constituted the primary program, 
to which a program of military assistance was added two years later. 

Three )ears of experience with the use of economic aid have raised 
some general questions about its feasibility for the intended purpose. 
It has obviously been relatively more costly for the United States to 
provide such aid in order to restore and maintain stability and security 
in Western Europe, the Middle East, and the Far East, than it has been 
for the Soviet Union to foster instability and insecurity by Communist 
subversive tactics and bellicose diplomatic threats. A growing realiza¬ 
tion of this fact has led many Americans to argue that the United 
States, in view of the limits to even its great power and resources, can- 
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not rely piimarily or indefinitely on economic means to conduct a cold 
war. At the same time, however, it is realized that the over-all 
for Ameiican aid may actually be increased by the development of un¬ 
favorable situations, as in southeast Asia. 

The problem is to review the experience in using economic means 
to counteract communism in politically unstable and economically dis¬ 
organized regions and to examine the other means that the United State: 
might use for the same purpose. 

The economic aid programs that ha\e been undertaken by the 
United States during the past three years have met with varjing suc¬ 
cess. By reason of the nature of the situation they were designed to meet, 
these programs have been primarily developed in areas on the periphery 
of the Soviet orbit. 

There appears to be no doubt that United States aid has been a 
major factor in tlie economic recovery of Western Europe, and that 
without such recovery the region would have remained susceptible to 
Communist exploitation. This is true especially in France and Itah, 
where, as economic recover^’ has progressed, the strength of communiscc 
has measurably waned. But American contributions to the European 
Recovery Program are scheduled to end in 1952, and no one can foresee 
with assurance whether the economies of Western Europe will then be 
strong enough to maintain the level of recovery that has been achiei'ed. 
United States economic aid under the European Recovery Program was 
not enough in itself to gi\e the peoples of \V’'estern Emope that sense 
of security and confidence that they needed in order to withstand the 
threat of Soviet communism. The United States in 1949 consequentl\ 
entered into the political and military commitments of the North At¬ 
lantic Treaty by agreeing to aid in the defense of IV^estern Europe against 
an armed attack. The United States also agreed to provide assistance in 
order to rebuild the military strength of the Western European nations 
to the point where a direct aggression against them would be a risks 
undertaking. The number of years the United States may have to con¬ 
tinue the military assistance program is not yet definitely knowm. Some 
observers believe it will be a relatively long period. 

In the eastern Mediterranean, American aid to Turkey has un¬ 
doubtedly been a major factor in increasing the ability of that nation 
to resist Soviet aggression and thus to deter Soviet ambitions in the Tur¬ 
kish Straits. Aid to Greece also undoubtedly saved that nation from suc¬ 
cumbing to the Communists, although the defection in 1948 of Yugo¬ 
slavia from the Soviet orbit may also have been a powerful factor. With 
the Greek civil war ended, however, the United States found it neces- 
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.an to thieaten to discontinue its aid unless the Greek Government took 
' ‘steps tosvard the real economic reconstruction needed to prev'ent a 
-e-mcenM of communism. At the same time, both Turkey and Greece 
*-a%e been contending, by implication, that American economic aid has 
n^t been enough to check the Communist threat. Both have been ad¬ 
vocating a politico-militar) airangement for the eastern Mediterranean 
.,milar to that in the North Atlantic area. 

B\ s\a\ of contrast with the situation in Western Europe and the 
eastern Mediterranean, United States aid to counter communism in the 
Far East has not been marked by success. In spite of assistance, the 
Nationalist regime in China was decisively defeated by the Communists 
m a long civil war. There are, of course, many Americans who maintain 
that United States aid was too little and too late, and that with proper 
amounts of aid given at the right time, this defeat could have been pre¬ 
vented. But the ofi&cial attitude of the United States Government has 
been that no amount of economic aid could have saved the National 
Government because the Chinese people had lost confidence in Chiang- 
Kai-shek and with it their will to resist the Communists. It is moreover 
asserted that only direct American military intervention in the civil war 
could have saved the situation. 

An internal situation, not unlike that which existed in China, has 
now developed in French Indo-China. The United States decided in 
May 1950 to extend economic aid to the country in order to help France 
and the new states of Laos, Cambodia, and Viet-Nam suppress a Com¬ 
munist insinrection led by Ho Chi Minh. Many observers also fear a 
similar situation in the Philippines, where the large amounts of Ameri¬ 
can aid given since the Second World War have not yet produced politi¬ 
cal and economic stability nor successfully put down the Communist- 
supported Hukbalahap rebellion. And in Korea, where an armed attack 
from the outside was recently launched. United States economic and mili- 
tar} assistance had not created a capacity to withstand the initial assault. 

Because American economic aid was not an entirely successful in¬ 
strument for countering communism, the formula of the Tr uman Doc¬ 
trine by which it was granted was oflBcially modified in the past year. 
Economic assistance will now be given only when it is "the missing com¬ 
ponent in a problem which might otherwise be solved." Unless it ap¬ 
pears that there is a reasonable expectation that economic aid will be 
of direa use in checking communism in a given country, it will not be 
given. Even with this modification, the demands confronting United 
States policy are enormous. In the Far East alone, for example. Com¬ 
munist China poses a threat to a vast arc of nations in Asia beginning 
with Japan and Korea in the northeast and swinging southward and 
westward to Pakistan and Afganistan. 
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The mixed record :o date o£ success and failure raises the issue of 
heihcr, e^en under the asodi&ed Truman Doctrine and its corjllan 
pcllcie- aid i^r c%-.n*erir.g communism should be given wherever there 
ii a Cemmun.*: tl-reat, or whether it should be reserved for nations 
who't 5 tratec::c locat: ^ns a:e absolute^ %ital to the defense of the United 
Smies. Hitherto, under the general theon- of containing Soviet com- 
mun^'m, it h. s beta cenerally assumed that American aid ssould be 
eisen esetyabere. If it i«. n be gisen onlv to selected strategic areas, 
which a:eas should be selected? For example, if a choice must be made 
het'-' cen Weittrn Europe and southeast Asia, by schat \ardstick is their 
comoaratlse imnoitance to the defense of the United States to be 
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measured? .\ie there ke*. points within these areas that should be se- 
le^^ted to the exclusion of others? If so, what are the\? Is the defense 
of Great Britain, for example, more important than the defense of 
Western Germin'. ? ^Amd if it should come to pass, as it did in China, 
that more than economic aid ia nccessarv* in such strategic areas, what 
other means are available to the United States? In fact, whether the 
policy is a universal countering of comtaunism or resistance to com¬ 
munism in selected areas, there is still the question of what means other 
than economic aid can and should be used. 

A wide variety of means other than economic aid are available to 
the United States for carriing out this policy in situations where ex¬ 
ternal armed aggression has not taken place. They range from propa¬ 
ganda and psychological warfare to the direct use of military means. 
It must be borne in mind that, even in the alienee of external ag¬ 
gression, the use of American armed forces may in the end be the only 
alternative that will be effective. 

A greater use of ps^i'chological weapons is being strongly supported 
by those who believe that the battle with communism begins in men's 
minds. These means have the advantage of being much less costly than 
direct economic aid. On the other hand, it is argued, they are not 
effective in areas where the rate of literacy is low or where the standard 
of living is such that media of mass communication—radio receivers, 
newspapers, and motion pictures—are not widely available. 

There are also political means that can be used. These include dip¬ 
lomatic sanctions, commitments on the use of armed force or the pro¬ 
vision of military assistance, and intervention. The advantages and dis¬ 
advantages of using diplomatic recognition as a weapon against com¬ 
munism are discussed elsewhere in this chapter.^ Commitments, involv¬ 
ing a threat to use armed force, are of several kinds. Some are less 

* See “Tlie Doctrine of Recognition,” pp. 81-89 above. 
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expensive than direct economic aid ptovided it is never necessary to carry 
t 'em out. It is argued, howexer, that the political effectiveness of such 
cominitaients, especially when a potential aggressor like the Soviet Union 

imohed, depends on a military force in being. The cost of main¬ 
taining such forces is no less in the long run than the short-term cost 
of direct economic aid. Political inter\-ention, if undertaken by the 
L'nited States alone, would be contrary to the United Nations Charter 
and to other international obligations that the United States has under¬ 
taken. Collective interxention is possible under several existing inter¬ 
national arrangements, but unless it is accompanied by a show of armed 
force, it is arguable whether it will be successful. 

There are several forms of economic action other than direct aid 
that can be used. For example, the United States could employ eco¬ 
nomic sanctions to counter communism, provided that the actions were 
supported by the other free nations. In Europe, however, this would 
mean a complete cessation of East-IVest trade, and the United States 
would probably have to assume the economic burdens that this would 
impose on the Western European economy. Another type of economic 
action is embodied in the Point IV Program of providing technical 
assistance to underdeveloped areas. Help in improving economic and 
social conditions in such areas, so it is argued, will work to eliminate 
the hunger, misery, and despair that provide a political climate for 
communism. A program of technical assistance has the advantage of cost¬ 
ing less than a program of direct economic aid. But whether any signifi¬ 
cant economic improvement could be achieved without the investment 
of capital on a large scale is questionable. 

Technical military assistance, involving the dispatch of American 
missions to foreign nations or the training of foreign nations in the 
United States, also has the advantage of costing less than military assist¬ 
ance in the form of weapons and other military equipment. But even 
a well-trained and disciplined national army cannot, without modem 
weapons, resist long against a well-armed Communist minority. Nor can 
techmeal military assistance ever adequately replace American command 
of, and responsibility for, military operations that ultimately may affect 
vitally the security of the United States. This last especially is argued 
by some who believe that American direction and control of the Chirips e 
Nationalist armies would have prevented the debacle that occurred. 

The choice of the means that should be used in countering com¬ 
munism in unstable and disorganized areas is clearly a general political 
^ion of the greatest importance for United States foreign policy. It 
is also evident that the determination of whether economic aid alone 
will be successful in general or in a particular situation cannot be made 
without an evaluation of the possible effectiveness of the other mpanc 
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available. Nor can that determination be made b) the United btatij 
alone, for the very nature of the problem and its ivorld-ivide scope 
involve at one stage or another practically e\ery one of the free nadon- 
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Chapter Vll 

The Economic Problem Field 

T hrl£ elements enter into any fruitful consideration of the major 
problems of foreign economic policy of 1950-51: first, a review of the 
s* on ess already made toward basic objectives; second, an examination 
A the impediments that have limited that progress and introduced in- 
. insistencies into oier-all policy; and third, an identification of the new 
.r^umstances that ha\e to be taken into account and of the still un- 
.DOi\ed conflicts between different aspects of economic policy. By the 
middle of 1950, the foreign economic policies of the United States were 
oting subjected to comprehensive re-examination. Although one of the 
mist pressing objectives, that of restoring the productive capacity of 
Western Europe, was being achieved, international trade in most of the 
'forld remained subject to the quantitative restrictions and exchange 
Lontrols that it was a general objective of United States policy to reduce. 
The network of multilateral trade that was essential to this reduction 
had not been restored. The United States consequently vvas continuing 
bv transactions with other countries to build up claims that could not 
be met bv the existing mechanisms of international financial settlement, 
and a large part of its export trade continued to be financed by gifts 
and grants. Under these circumstances, the review of foreign economic 
policy became increasingly concerned with the problem of balancing 
the international accounts of the United States. 

The international economic and political situation added to the 
difficulty of solving this central problem. Large segments of international 
relations had, for two years, been conducted in a cold war. Political 
disorders in the Far East hindered the renewal of production in that 
part of the world. It was impossible, both economically and politically, 
for the Far East to resume the important part it had played in a world 
svstem of multilateral trade.^ Many other links in the multilateral system 
were still missing, and the necessary adjustments in production, price 
lelationships, investment, and marketing that were needed to forge 
these links were as yet only partially made. 

The magnitude of the balance of payments problem is indicated by 
the following table: 

‘ See Chap. 15, "The Asiatic Problem Area." 
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The net clairtzs on toreign countries sho^vn in this table have been met 
bi a series of f^reiin aid programs, by public and private credits, by 
dra'.ving on the gold and dollar assets of foreign countries, and by gold 
purchases on the part of the United States Government The choice 
and u«e of these \arious methods of settlement have been conditioned 
not onlv b\ such basic factors as the waste and destruction of war, the 
limitations of a%ailable resources and man power, and the vagaries of 
nature, but by the political, social, and economic aspirations and inten¬ 
tions of the go\crnments concerned. The large question is Tvhether the 
methods adopted to obtain a balance will be likely to lead to a large 
volume of transactions, or w’hether, in order to balance the accounts, re- 
strictionist methods will be accepted. 

The over-all objective of ^American foreign economic policy is to 
achieve this balance with as large a volume of transactions as possible. 
Policy has consequently sought to expand trade by reducing trade bar¬ 
riers and by eliminating discriminatory practices. It has also sought to re¬ 
establish a maximum degree of exchange stabilit)', to return as soon as 
possible to heely convertible currencies, and to revive the processes of 
international lending. It has emphasized that trade and investment 
should be returned to private hands. These precise objectives of com¬ 
mercial and financial policy have from the beginning of the Second 
■\V’'orid War been implicit in the pattern of American economic policy 
and have colored many aspects of the policy of foreign economic as¬ 
sistance. 

The foreign economic policy of the United States has gained con¬ 
tinuity from the steady pursuit of these objectives. At every stage, how¬ 
ever, it has been necessary to take account of other policy objectives, to 
reconcile the competing claims of various domestic interests, and to 
accept necessary modifications in order to meet changing circumstances 
and the often confiicting needs, policira, and attitudes of its principal 
tradii^ pajtnen. This is the soil in which the main problems of foreign 
economic policj- have developed from year to year and in which the current 
pioblems are rooted. 
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SlTUATIOy BEFORE AIVD DURING THE JTAR 

The structure of the trading and iniestment system of the nine¬ 
teenth century was badly shaken during the First IVorld War, For the 
next decade a sustained effort was made to restore some of its char¬ 
acteristic features. In the field of finance, the effort was directed to re¬ 
creating a system of stable, freely convertible currencies linked together 
by the international gold standard, and to reviving private foreign 
investments. In the field of trade it was directed toward the stabiliza¬ 
tion of tariff rates and their progressive reduction, the rehabilitation 
of the most-favored-nation clause, and the elimination of prohibitions 
and quotas. The depression of 1929 brought new factors into the pic¬ 
ture and significantly modified policies and attitudes. 

Hardly had the international gold standard been re-established 
than it began to disintegrate. After the pound sterling had been de¬ 
tached from gold in 1931, it was followed by other currencies that were 
in more or less stable relation with it. There was thus formed a monetary 
group knoivTi as the “sterling bloc.” It included countries that had for 
many years kept their bank reserves in London and a few other coun¬ 
tries tvith close economic ties tvith Great Britain, In 1933 and 1934 
the United States further disturbed international exchange rates, first 
by going off the gold standard itself, and then by returning to it in a 
way that created severe deflationary pressures in European countries. 
It became fashionable to attribute unemployment to the deflationary 
forces to which a country was compelled to submit when it was rigidly 
tied by fixed international exchange rates. Governments sought to free 
their internal economic and social policies from the restrictions imposed 
by having regard to the stability of the exchanges, even if this meant 
indifference to the international consequences of domestic policies. Some 
countries questioned the desirability of a freely convertible currency 
and favored national systems of exchange control as instruments of 
policy. 

The prospect of unstable exchange rates and inconvertible curren¬ 
cies, combined with political instability, caused large movements of 
"hot money” and flights of capital that further disrupted the exchange 
markets and made the spread of exchange control inevitable. These 
abnonnal capital movements confused the r^ular processes of inter¬ 
national investment, which were already disturbed by the wave of de¬ 
faults that followed reckless foreign lending. 

^ After the failure of the London Economic Conference in 1933, 
regionalism, discrimination, and bilateralism became the order of the 
day. In many countries economic nationalism and self-sufficiency became 
the accepted objectives of trade policy. Under German and Italian 
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Itadership, jt in retaliation, these objectives were increasingly pursued 
through new administrative techniques of clearing, payments, and com¬ 
pensation agreements; through the use of quotas as bargaining instru¬ 
ments; and through the manipulation of exchange rates. 

The recovtrv of the mid-i 930’s led to a flicker of hope that a more 
irtional economic system might be re-created. This was encouraged b\ 
a change in United States commercial poliq, svmbolized by the passage 
of the Reciptocal Trade Agreements Act of 1934. Twentvone agreements 
t.ere negotiated under this act before the Second W’orld War. The 
United States thus undertook to counteract a world trend toward trade 
testrictions. The leadeiship that was then assumed has been continued. 
From the beginning, however, this leadership was exercised under two 
substantial handicaps. In the first place, the Trade Agreements Act was 
not permanent legislation, and the executive procedures that were 
developed under it were attacked whenever the act came up for renewal. 
In the second place, the poliq of supporting domestic agricultural prices 
' ■as formally established. As a result, tariff reductions on agricultural 
products were difficult to negotiate, and in addition, import quotas, 
subsidici, and surplus-disposal programs were used as the adjuncts of 
domestic agricultural poliq-. 

Policies were also being developed in the field of shipping, to assure 
that a greater portion of American commerce would be carried in Ameri¬ 
can vessels. This had been the aim of the merchant marine acts of 1920 
nnd 1928. Security considerations, and in particular the desire to pre¬ 
serve a minimum continuous flow of work through American shipyards to 
preserv e shipbuilding skills against a future emergenq-, greatly influenced 
this legislation. Moreover, during the depression, ship construction in 
the Lnited States had virtually ceased. In 1936 therefore a new mer¬ 
chant marine act was passed that included subsidies both for the con¬ 
struction and operation of ships. These were intended to absorb within 
certain limits the differences hietween American and foreign costs. 

The successful pursuit of a liberal commercial poliq- by the United 
States therefore ran into restrictive practices already created by 
policies. Although the contradictions and conflicts inherent in this situa¬ 
tion appeared before the Second World War, they have carried over 
and still impede the achievement of the objertives of postwar economic 
poliq. Finally, the financial policies of foreign governments further 
impeded the success of a liberal commercial poliq. Of these impedi¬ 
ments, a critical attitude toward fixed exchange rates and free con¬ 
vertibility was the most significant. Although an attempt was made 
in the late 1930’s to attack monetary and financial problems, the trend 
toward exchange control was so generally developed that it could not be 
easilv reversed. With the outbreak of war, a regime of generalized ex- 
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change controls appeared. It was made up of four distinct monetary 
groups—the United States dollar, the British pound, the German mark, 
and the Japanese )en. 

During the war the United States continued to express a strong 
interest in a postwar return to liberal trading principles. These were 
proclaimed in the Havana Resolution of 1940, in the Atlantic Charter 
of August 1941, and in the Declaration by United Nations of 1943. 
The trade agreements program was also expanded. It was, however, 
through agreements "with countries recehing lend-lease assistance for 
the prosecution of the war that the real foundations were laid for a 
new and effective multilateral approach to commercial policy problems. 

’Rpg iTining wuth the period of its neutrality, the United States ex¬ 
tended aid to the whole allied world. Well remembering the disturbing 
effects of the war debts left by the First World War, it wished this time 
to avoid as far as possible the creation of comparable debts as a result 
of its assistance. Aid was therefore given on a lend-lease basis, and in 
Febiuaiy 1943 a mutual aid agieement to govern the granting of it was 
negotiated with Great Britain under the Lend-Lease Act. This became 
the prototype of similar agreements with the other countries. Article 
\1I of these agreements provided that in the final settlement: 

... the terms and conditions thereof shall be such as not to burden commerce 
between the two countries, but to promote mutually advantageous relations 
between them and the betterment of world-wide economic relations. To that 
end they shall include provisions for agreed action [by the United States and 
the United Kingdom] open to participation of all other countries of like mind, 
directed to the expansion by appropriate international and domestic measures, 
of production, employment and the exchange and consumption of goods ... to 
the elimination of all forms of discriminatory treatment in international com¬ 
merce, and to the reduction of tariffs and other trade barriers.... 

By the end of the war, the policy commitments of the mutual aid 
agreements were already bearing fruit. In the spring of 1943 a conference 
on food and agriculture, which led to the establishment of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization (FAO), was held under the aegis of Article 
WI. In the autumn of the same year, American and British representa¬ 
tives met to determine the means of attaining the broad commercial 
policy objectives of Article VII. The first step toward achieving the 
closely related financial policy objectives was taken at the Bretton Woods 
Ckmference of July 1944, where the Articles of Agreement of the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund and of the International Bank for Reconstruc¬ 
tion and Devdopment were drafted. 

It was recognized that a period of transition was inevitable, and 
one feature of that transition was of particular importance for postwar 
policy. At the outbreak of the war Great Britain had established a sys- 
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^em of £\chanae control that formalized the relations of the members 
of the sterling bloc, and Great Britain became the holder of a central 
o'-ol of u liars cn ' chalf of the ’..hole group, which was then called 
the “sterling area."’ Daring the war, countries of the sterling area, as 
well as som,^ other countries, built up huge sterling balances in London, 
which tt'LTe in the nature of quasi-compulsory loans to finance the 
British war eaort. 

As the war against Germany drew to a close, important courses of 
action \:ere developed to ease the immediate shock of transition to 
peacetime conditions. The United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 

M 

Administration UNRRA was established, beginning its period of 
actha operation in 1915. The support thus gi\en to the Chilian popula¬ 
tions of liberated countries w’as supplemented b\ a large-scale distribu¬ 
tion of Chilian supplies b} the United States armed forces. A tentathe 
agreeraent teas readied in 1944 writh the British concerning a readjust¬ 
ment of mutual aid during the period betw'een the end of the iv-ar in 
German) and the end of the war against Japan. It was expected that 
this period might last eighteen months, and the time was to be used to 
modif) lend-ltase arrangements in a w’ay that would give Great Britain 
reasonable opportunities to restore nonmilitary production and recover 
its export trade. 

In March 1945 the inter-American s>’Stem was reorganized at the 
Mexico Cit\ Conference, and on June 26,1945 the Charter of the United 
Nations was signed at San Francisco. These hvo instruments greatly 
broadened the area in which the United States committed itself to a 
multilateral consideration of international economic problems. In July 
1945 just before V-J Day further specific steps were taken to complete 
the w'artime preparations for the implementation of a postwar economic 
policy. The Export-Import Bank was for the first time made a permanent 
independent agency of the Government, and its lending powers were 
increased to 5^^ billion dollars. The Bretton Woods .^geement Act was 
passed, and the United States adhered to the fund and the bank. In 
addition, the National Advisory Council on International Monetar)' and 
Financial Problems (NAC) was set up to co-ordinate the lending and 
foreign exchange policies of the Government. 

POSTWAR SITVATION--FIRST PHASE 

Although the economic costs of war did not cease at the moment 
of victor), the Congress had been repeatedly assured that lend-lease 
would not continue into the postwar period. Accordingly, the President 
felt compelled to proclaim on August si, 1945 would cease im¬ 

mediately. The shock of this sudden termination imposed a great strain 
on European countries and particularly on Great B ritain^ for the plan 
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to taper off lend-lease had to be abandoned. For some countries the strain 
T«ai by the United States contribution to UNRRA, which rose 
tiom 589 million dollars in 1945 to 1,589 millions in 1946. Eaily in 
1946, howe\er, the administration of UNRRA in Eastern Euiope came 
under fire, and in December President Truman informed the Congress 
that with the completion of the first half of the 1947 program, future 
rehef would be gi^ven unilaterally by the United States and other assist¬ 
ing countries. The strain of transition was also eased by the distribution 
of Chilian supplies by the armed forces (871 million dollars in 1945 
and 539 millions in 1946) and by credits extended in connection wnth 
the settlement of lend-lease accounts. 

The first and most important of these settlements was incorporated 
into the Anglo-American Financial Agreement of 1945. As part of this 
agreement, a loan of 3,750 million dollars was granted to Great Britain. 
This was regarded as a special case by NAG, and similar loans were not 
linked with other lend-lease settlements. It was expected that all further 
aid for international reconstruction would be through the Export- 
Import Bank and the International Bank. 

The Anglo-American Financial Agreement provided for more than 
a loan and a settlement of lend-lease and surplus property accounts. It 
also obligated Great Britain to begin the dissolution of the sterling 
area by abandoning the dollar pooling system, to make arrangements 
for the gradual release of wartime sterling balances, to avoid discrimi¬ 
nation in the application of quotas, and to make sterling convertible for 
current transactions. In addition. Great Britain gave its full approval 
to the main points of a document—largely American drafted—entitled 
“Proposals for the Expansion of World Trade and Employment." These 
proposals were designed by the United States to give effect to the com¬ 
mercial policy objectives of Article VII of the mutual aid agreements. 

In October and No\ ember 1946 the Preparatory Committee for the 
^Vorld Conference on Trade and Employment, established by the Eco¬ 
nomic and Social Council of the United Nations, began drafting the 
charter for the International Trade Organization (ITO) on the general 
lines of these proposals. Its sixteen members were invited by the United 
States to enter into multilateral tariff negotiations at the second session 
of the com mi ttee, which began in April 1947 to complete the drafting 
of the charter. 

While the United States in co-operation with other countries was 
devising these new methods of advancing its long-term economic ob¬ 
jective^ the true nature and extent of the economic dislocations of the 
war were only gradually being realized. The International Bank had 
b^pn to make loans for reconstruction, the fund was making substan¬ 
tial amounts of foreign exchange available to its members, and Great 
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Britair* not drat^in^ exccsshely on its loan. The assumption was 
made that no further special assistance svould be needed to assure a 
«u^cessfu: transition to a peacetime economy. This proved to be over- 
optimistir. The winter of 1946-47 was extraordinarily severe in Europe, 
and the essential economic wea^ess of many European countries was 
for the first time clearly disclosed. Many of them began to experience 
serious diflBculties with their recovery programs. Great Britain was com¬ 
pelled to reduce its foreign political commitments and to announce in 
February 1947 the cessation of its assistance to Greece. Political con¬ 
siderations consequently cut into economic policy, and in March Presi¬ 
dent Truman made the statement on aid to Greece and Turkey that 
pledged the United States to assist countries threatened by totalitarian 
aggression. By the spring of 1947 it had become clear that a reappraisal 
of the tv'hole foreign aid program was required, and in June Secretary 
Marshall proposed a new basis for future assistance to Europe. The key 
was European co-operation in a joint recovery effort. 

POSTWAR SITUATIoy— RECORD PHASE- 
SPRING 1947 TO SPRING 1948 

Plans for such an effort were drawn up by the Committee of Euro¬ 
pean Economic Cooperation fCEEC), which was formed in response to 
the Marshall proposals. The Soviet Union, however, refused to partici¬ 
pate or to allow its satellites to participate. Aid did not begin to flow 
to Europe under this recovery' program until April 1948, but meanw hil e 
assistance continued to be furnished through other channels. The United 
States contribution to the final UNRRA operations in the first half 
of 1947 amounted to 543 million dollars, and this vras follow'ed by post- 
UXRRA aid amounting to ai8 millions. The distribution of civilian 
supplies by the armed forces in 1947 amounted to 980 million dollars. 
Interim aid was extended to France, Italy, and Austria in the amount of 
546 millions to tide these countries over until March 1948. The total 
of this assistance was 2,287 million dollars, a figure that represented only 
a fraction of the deficit of 22400 millions t^t the CEEC report esti¬ 
mated for the participating countries at the end of a four-year joint 
recovery effort 

While the CEEC report was being prepared, new problems of cur¬ 
rency convertibility arose in Europe. The assumptions on which the 
British had undertaken to make sterling convertible proved to be 
wrong. British industrial recovery was insufficient. The bilateral agree¬ 
ments made by Great Britain could not be administered in a way that 
would distinguish between sterling deposits arising from present and 
from past transactions, or that would adequately control capital move¬ 
ments. Great Britain was, therefore, compelled to suspend the converti- 
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bllity of sterling in August 1947. Later, in October 1947, a subcommittee 
ijf CEEC reached the conclusion that the system of bilateral payments 
used in intia-European trade could no longer finance expansion or even 
maintain the levels already attained. A program was therefore developed 
for restoring the intercom ertibilit) of European currencies by stages. 

a first step an agreement on multilateral monetary compensation was 
negotiated in Xo\ ember 1947, but this was subject to so many technical 
limitations that it had ^ery little practical effect. 

In December 1947 the President presented to the Congress a European 
Reco^er\ Program (ERP). .Aiter extensive debate the omnibus Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1948 was passed. Title I, known as the Economic Co¬ 
operation Act, governed aid to Europe and established the Economic 
Cooperation Administration (ECA). The other titles governed grants to 
the Children’s Fund of the United Nations and aid to Greece, Turkey, 
and China. 

The objectives defined in the Economic Coopeiation Act were both 
political and economic. They w^ere to restore and maintain “principles 
of individual libertv, free institutions and genuine independence," which, 
it was recognized, depended “largely upon the establishment of sound 
economic conditions, stable international relationships, and the achieve¬ 
ment by the count: ies of Europe of a healthy economy independent of 
extraordinar) outside assistance." It was the judgment of the Congress 
that concerted European efforts were necessary' to achieve these objec¬ 
tives. Each participating country, in addition to adhering to a multi¬ 
lateral convention to guarantee the joint action of the recovery effort, was 
required to conclude a bilateral agreement with the United States in 
which certain rmdertakings were entered into. Among these were under¬ 
takings to increase domestic production, to restore monetary stability, and 
to co-operate in reducing trade barriers. In addition, the agreements con¬ 
tained pledges to make effective use of all resources, to help the United 
States in its stockpiling program, and to establish local currency accounts 
equivalent to the aid received as grants and to use these funds as grants 
for purposes agreed with the United States authorities. 

"While the debate in Congress was proceeding, the governments of 
sixteen participating countries and the commanders of the Western zones 
of Gennany signed a convention for European Economic Cooperation 
containing the required multilateral pledges. In addition, they established 
the Organization for European Economic Cooperation (OEEC) to carry 
them out. 

The passage of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948 coincided almost 
exactly with the signature of the Charter of the International Trade Or¬ 
ganization (ITO) at Havana, by the representatives of fifty-three coun¬ 
tries. Three months earlier, nine countries, including the United States, 
had put into provisional effect the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
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Trade GATT , which had been signed in Geneva on October 30, 1947. 
This airreement contained scliedules of tariff concessions covering about 
45.000 items that accounted for roughly one half of world trade and t^vo 
thirds of the import trade of the signatory countries. This first major 
step toward the reduction of trade barriers was linked with the code of 
international commercial conduct defined in the charter. It was hoped 
that all the principal trading countries of the wmrld would co-operate 
under th^se tw'o instruments to achieve a multilateral, nondiscriminator}' 
v;orld trading sxstem. 

The negotiation of both instruments was influenced by the same 
circum'-tances that had required a substantial reinterpretation of the 
foreign exchange and commercial policy commitments of the Anglo- 
.\merican Financial Agreement and that had led to the European Re- 
coreiy Program. The major principles and objectives of the charter were. 
In \ario'js ways, wTitten into the principal documents governing the 
European Recovery Program. Some of the requirements of American 
agricultural and shipping policy were also specifically reflected in the 
Economic Cooperation Act, and the influence of American agricultural 
policy was directly reflected in important parts of the charter. 

A new set of relationships between the different segments of .Ameri¬ 
can foreign economic policj' developed between the spring of 1947 and 
the spring of 1948. The issues that came to a head in the negotiation of 
the Havana Charter had appeared in one form or another in all recent 
phases of that policy. At Havana the United States, striving to assert 
general principles of multilateralism and nondiscrimination, sought to 
keep the use of restrictions other than tari& to a minimum. The American 
negotiaton found it necessary, however, to insist on pronsions that would 
safeguard the subsidies and import quotas required by the domestic agri¬ 
cultural policy. \ large group of the so-called underdeveloped countries 
strongly urged that they be given special rights to introduce new’ prefer¬ 
ential arrangements and import quotas in the interests of economic de¬ 
velopment. The European countries, in general more accustomed than 
the United States to governmental controls and to the regulation of for¬ 
eign trade, insisted that pronsion should be made for enabling them to 
deal with their balance-of-payments difficulties. All of them, especially 
Great Britain, were preoccupied with immediate problems that they did 
not always clearly distinguish from long-term problems. Many were also 
concerned with the maintenance of spedal-preference systems in their 
imperial and colonial relations. In addition, the attitudes of governments 
conducting state trading operations had to be reconciled with the Ameri¬ 
can support of free enterprise. 

The final text of the Havana Charter therefore contained many 
escape clauses, reserved rights, and transitional arrangements, and re- 
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ficCted the dislocations not only of the Second World War but of a whole 
generation. Its major commitments, howe\er, co\ered an extiaoidinarily 
^side range. In addition to a general undertakmg to consult on all matters 
of international concern in the area cohered b) the charter, the members 
of ITO made significant commitments in respect to employment policies, 
co-operation for economic development, the negotiation of tariff reduc¬ 
tions and the avoidance of restrictive practices, state trading, and proce- 
duies of investigation and recommendation.^ 

Parallel to the development of a liberal commercial policy and the 
negotiation of the trade barter was the United States effort to apply 
analogous principles in the fields of international commercial shipping 
and civil aviation.’ In both cases, theie was a clash between protectionist 
principles and limited free trade piinciples. In the field of civil aviation 
the United States was able to take the liberal side. Its young aviation 
industry had emerged from the war predominant in the construction of 
long-range aircraft and, for a time at least, in the operation of long-range 
flights. Its shipping industry, however, enjoyed no such advantages, and 
the freedom of action of the United States was limited by conflicting 
policy considerations. 

It is the policy of the United States to maintain an adequate mer¬ 
chant marine. The measure of adequacy is generally considered to be 
sufficient American flag shipping to handle fifty per cent of the sea-borne 
trade of the United States. The policy is based primarily, however, on 
the requirements of national defense for the transportation of troops and 
supplies and the importation of raw materials in a major war. It in¬ 
cludes the maintenance of an American shipbuilding industry capable 
of expanding to meet emergency requirements. 

The situation facing American shipping at the end of the war, in¬ 
volving as it did high costs, international competition, and security con¬ 
siderations, called for continuing the policy of protection under which 
the shipping industry had expanded in the years immediately preceding 
the war. This policy was not in accord with the more liberal commercial 
policy pursued by the Government in related fields, and conflict between 
the two policy lines has resulted. Prior to March 1948, the Maritime 
Commission had sold eleven hundred ships to foreign purchasers as part 
of a broad effort to revive world trade. Supporters of the merchant marine 
policy objected strongly to this action, and though the Secretary of State 

•See William Adams Brown, Jr., The United States and the Restoration of World 
Trade (1950). 

•The development of United States policy in these fidds and the spedal problems 
that in consequence of the international and domestic factors involved, were heated 
in Major Problems of United States foreign Policy—i^Q-ig$o, pp. ssg-so They will not 
be oonsideced here in detail. 
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ur^ed iti continuation, the authoriu to make such sales was allowed to 
lapse bs the Con^TCss. A later executise proposal to transfer American 
ships to European osvneiahip, made in connection with tlie Foreign As¬ 
sistance Act of 194S, was also rejected, in spite of the fact that it would 
hate contributed directiv to an accepted policy of economic aid. 

The United Stater, also participated in a conference called b\ the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Nations in February 1948 to 
draw’ up a constitution for the International Maritime Consultative Or¬ 
ganization one purpose of which would be to encourage the removal of 
discriminatory measures by governments and of restrictive practice by 
shipping concerns. But the United States was itself using government- 
owned ships in private operations, operating them as governmental proj¬ 
ects, subsidizing both the construction and operation of privately owmed 
ship), and controlling the allocation of cargoes. 

There is certainlv a conflict between foreign aid policy, geneial 
commercial policy, and shipping policy that cannot be overlooked in an 
account of the economic problem field. A similar conflict exists in agri- 
Lultural polio, and even more significant ones can develop betwreen for¬ 
eign and domestic economic policies generally. It will be interesting to 
see if a pattern of restrictive policy also develops in the field of dvil 
aviation if that industry begins to lose its present international pre¬ 
dominance. 


DEVELOPME^TS OF THE LAST TWO YEARS 

By March 1950 the European Recovery Program had reached its half¬ 
way point. In its first tw’o years, American aid to Western Europe indud- 
ing Germany had amounted to about 10 billion dollars (about 5,800 
millions for 1948-49 and 4,200 millions for 1949-50). The record of re¬ 
covery to w’hich this assistance made an essential contribution wras sub¬ 
stantial. The total industrial production of the sixteen participating coun¬ 
tries was one third higher than it had been at the beginning of the pro¬ 
gram, and it was well above the prewar level. Agricultural production 
was nearly at its prewar level, but population had increased by one tenth, 
and agricultural imports hrom Eastern Europe had not been revived. 
The situation in agriculture was therefore still unsatisfactory. Inflation¬ 
ary tendendes, which had been very strong in 1947-48, appeared to hav e 
been generally checked. On the other hand, the gap between dollar 
receipts and expenditures was still so wide that there seemed to be little 
hope of dosing it by 1952 without resort to radical measures. Thoi^h this 
unbalance was reduced from 7.4 billion dollars in 1947 to slightly over 
4 billions in 194&'50> of reduction wras uneven, and in the second 

and third quarters of 1949 some of the earlier gains W’ere lost. 

These ov’er-all figures conceal the differing positions of individual 
countries, some of which still had serious fiscal problems and others of 
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Hhich were already finding it hard to maintain full employment. The 
figures do, howe\er, indicate that the central problems of ERP were no 
longer those of rehabilitation, in the sense of restoring production, 
but of marketing, distribution, and exchange. In view of this change, the 
c om petitive position of European industry in dollar markets, the expan¬ 
sion of production that would save or earn dollars, and the expansion 
of nondollar sources of supply took on a new urgency. Bilateralism in 
Europe and the persistence of intra-European trade and payments re¬ 
strictions came to be regarded by the United States as among the major 
obstacles to the solution of these problems. Increasing pressure was 
consequent!) brought to bear on the European countries for removing 
them. 

The question of how far and how rapidly the sixteen participating 
countries should be asked to move in the direction of an “integrated” 
European economy had influenced EGA policy from the beginning, even 
though no precise definition of the concept of integration had been given. 
In July r948 the Coimcil of the OEEC had met to coirsider how the 
funds provided b) EGA should be allocated to the individual partici¬ 
pating countries. Although Great Britain strongly favored brlateral 
negotiations between each country and the United States, the United 
States equally strongly urged allocation by the OEEG. Agreement was 
finally reached that each OEEC country, with the advice of the EGA 
missions, would submit a specific annual program and a four-year pro¬ 
gram of broad objectives, and that these would be sent to Washington 
for final approval. At the same time, the OEEG took steps that later re¬ 
sulted in the negotiation of the Intra-European Multilateral Payments 
and Compensation Agreement. 

Under this agreement forecasts were made of the prospective trade 
surplus and deficits between each pair of OEEC countries. The debtor 
countries were then given the right to draw on their respective creditors, 
and the creditors in turn were granted “conditional aid” by the United 
States equal to these drawings. Both the drawing rights and the condi- 
ticmal aid were in effect gifts. In addition, the limited multilateral com- 
peiisation features of the earlier agreement of 1947 were retained. These 
arrangements made possible a slight increase in multilateral payments in 
Europe. 

In the spring of 1948 after hard bargaining the OEEC made its first 
allocation on the assumption that the payments agreement would make 
settlements in dollars between the participating countries unnecessary. 
On October 16, 1948, the day on which the payments agreement was 
signed, priority was given to a study for consolidating national plans in a 
single master plan. This proved to be extremely difficult, partly because 
basic differences of opinion had devdoped between Great Britain and 
most of the continental countries. Great Britain urged extreme austerity 
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anU urastii import cuts. The continental countries, led by France and 
Belgium, ir^iated that such measures would reduce the producti\ity of 
labor, create political and social dif&calties, and destroy the tourist trade. 
Thev argued that the dollar deficit could be reduced bv inaeased intra- 
European trade, bv a more extensive use of colonial resources, and by a 
co-ordinated investment program; and that drastic cuts in imports were 
not required. It became apparent that numerous adjustments in national 
policy would be necessary to arrive at an over-all plan, and in February 
:ji49 steps were taken to secure the participation of senior ministers 
in the work of OEEC. 

These dev clopments vdthln OEEC illustrated the extreme difficulties 
of economic integration in Europe on tlie basis of national plans, espe¬ 
cially becaUiC these plans showed a strong tendeno away hrom the con¬ 
cept of a regional division of labor and toward national self-sufficiency. 
These difficultly were accentuated by the special position of Germany in 
the joint recovery effort. The first OEEC discussions of allocations had for 
a time deadlocked over tlie amount to be assigned to the Bizonal Ad- 
ministi'ation, and it was not until April 1949 that the decision was taken 
to admit German’ as a full member. In view of the concern exprysed 
in Europe at reviving German competition and of the security considera¬ 
tions involved in all major economic decisions about Germany, it is un¬ 
derstandable why the role of OEEC has continued to raise special 
problems. 

In the spring of 1949 ECA indicated to the OEEC that it was dissatis¬ 
fied with the progrys made under the payments agreement and that the 
United States was reluctant to continue financing intra-European trade 
on a narrow bilateral basis. It proposed that at least 50 per cent of the 
drawing rights and conditional aid that were not actually used to settle 
bilateral trade deficits should be transferable from one OEEC countrv- 
to another, and that some proportion of the transferable drawing rights 
should be conv’ertible into dollars. The issue of greater convertibility 
under the pavments agreement became extremely acute. A compromise 
solution was finally reached on Jime 30, 1949, but only after the United 
States had dropped its principal demands. The new payments agreement 
fell short of providing intra-European currency convertibility. 

In the meanwhile, many specific problems that required United States 
decision were being considered One of thye concerned the release of the 
“counterpart” funds, the equivalent value of commodity assistance that 
participating countriy had deposited in local currency. Another was the 
nidations of loan agreonents to see that the 1 billion dollars of loans 
provided undy the 1948 act was fully utilized. Anothy concerned the 
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principle of “off shore” pui chases, particularly those in which EGA 
dollars were used to finance purchases in Eastern Europe, and elsewhere, 
of commodities in short supply in the United States. As agricultural sur¬ 
pluses de\ eloped in the United States, the scale of such purchases became 
more and more limited, for the EGA act required that agricultuial prod¬ 
ucts which the Secretan of Agriculture declared to be in surplus had to 
be purchased in the United States. There was strong pressuie to require 
that a large proportion of EGA funds be specifically earmarked for the 
purchase of such surpluses. 

In the autumn of 1949 these specific problems were overshadowed 
by fresh attempts to eliminate intra-European trade barriers and by the 
devaluation of sterling and other currencies. In July 1949 the OEEG 
recommended that each OEEG country should submit to the council a 
list of the imports on which it was prepared unilaterally to relax import 
restrictions and another list of imports on which it was prepared to accept 
reciprocal relaxations. Before these lists were submitted, however, the 
vvhole situation was changed by the development of a British foreign 
exchange crisis. 

In September 1949 measures to meet this crisis were discussed in 
Washington, and a joint Anglo-American-Ganadian communique was 
then issued. This communique illustrated again the close relationship 
of the different aspects of United States foreign economic policy. It 
stated that “the objectives and general course of action agreed upon” had 
“already been set forth in the United Nations Gharter, the Bretton 
Woods Agreements, and the Havana Charter” and mentioned various 
specific courses of action that had been considered. Two of these, the 
simplification of United States customs procedures and the negotiation 
of further tariff reductions, were in the direct line of established United 
States commercial policy. Legislation on customs procedures was already 
in preparation and would have been required in any event by an ac¬ 
ceptance of the ITO Charter. In the preceding months a second round of 
multilateral tariff negotiations had been completed at Annecy, and the 
concessions granted were to go into effect early in 1950. In the following 
month the President announced that a third round of tariff negotiations 
was to be held in September 1950. A third course of action was the negotia¬ 
tion of commodity agreements on certain products important for the British 
balance of payments. Another United States objective tha t was adopted 
as a matter of joint policy was the encouragement of international invest¬ 
ment 

Finally, though neither the United States nor Canada agreed to the 
formal abrogation of the provisions in its financial agreements with Great 
Britain that required a nondiscriminatory application of import restric- 
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the*, did ar.ee that the British shortage of dollars should not in 
itself force Great Biitain to reduce its purchases from areas where pas- 
uicr.t iu (ijilar^ sras not nccessars. The} accepted the kind of discrimina¬ 
tion that was pemitted both by the Articles of Agreement of the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund and b} the Havana Charter to countries in 
baIance-of-pa}ments difficulties during a transitional period. 

The original postwar position of the United States with respect to 
discrimination was thus substantially modified, and a still further modifi¬ 
cation implicit in the acceptance of measures to relax restrictions 
c'lnong OEEC countrios while maintaining them against the United 
States, One o: the important questions emerging is whether or not such 
discrimination will lead merel} to the perpetuation of sterling area ar¬ 
rangements and to a preferential treatment of one another’s trade b\ 
European cjuntric", or whether it will represent a transitional stage in 
the process o.. arris ing at multilateralism and currenc) convertibilit}. 
This question arises in sarious forms in several of the problems discussed 
bel ow. 

A iJari of the solution of the foreign trade problems of Europe lies in 
the under Je\eloped areas. The course of their economic development svill 
cSect their capacit} to absorb European goods and to supply products 
that Europe is notv obliged to buy from the dollar area. This is only one 
of the man) wass in -which the problem of economic development has 
affected postsvar economic polic}'. It is one of the main preoccupations of 
the United Nations, and it is a major concern of the International Bank. 
It was also a dominant issue in the negotiation of the ITO Charter. .As¬ 
sistance to underdeveloped countries b} a program of technical assistance 
and b\ stimulating the flow of private American investment -was made 
an objective of United States policy in Point IV of President Truman’s 
Inaugural Address of Januarv* 20, 1949. The general issues involved in 
this objective were discussed in Major Problems of United States Foreign 
PoUf^—i^^^ij^^o. The special investment problems involved are ex¬ 
amined below. 

By the end of 1949 both OEEC and EGA were pressing forward 
with specific plans ot action for achieving genuine multilateralism in 
Europe. On October 31 the steering committee of OEEC recommended 
that participating countries should by December 15 remove half of their 
quantitative restrictions on goods imported from each other through 
private trade channels. On the same day the administrator of EGA indi¬ 
cated clearly that the United States would press for drastic action 
amounting to “nothing less than an integration of the Western Emopean 
economy.” This was followed early in 1950 by the appointment of the 
Dutch Foreign Minister as political conciliator for OEEC and by the 
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presentation to OEEC of an American plan for a European Payments 

A 

Union. 

The negotiation of such a payments union pro\ed to be extremely 
difficult. It involved not only the fundamental problems of European 
integration, an objective to which both EGA and the Congress had be¬ 
come firmly committed, but also the problems connected with deter¬ 
mining the position of the pound sterling in the arrangement. 

In the spring of 1950 many of the major foreign economic policies 
of the United States were in the status of proposals awaiting final action. 
Action on the Havana Charter was still pending before the Congress. 
This was true also of the important legislation on customs procedures. 
The Congress had before it measures for the imposition of import quotas 
on petroleum and an amendment to the Commodity Credit Corporation 
appropriation act that would in effect have required the renegotiation 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade in order to prohibit any 
imports that would interfere with domestic agricultural adjustment pro¬ 
grams. The legislation providing for a co-ordinated Point IV technical 
assistance program had been made part of the 1950 omnibus foreign aid 
bill, but the proposed appropriation of 45 million dollars had been re¬ 
duced to 35 millions. The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade was 
still only provisionally in effect. 

In addition, certain new problems were developing. One of these 
was the need for economic assistance in southeast Asia, made acute by the 
Communist advance in China and by serious internal difficulties in the 
newly formed regimes in that area. Another was the possibility of conflict 
between the economic aims of EGA and the economic requirements of 
the military assistance program under the Atlantic Pact. There was de¬ 
veloping within the United States a conflict of group interests that were 
affected by foreign economic policy. Within industry there was a cleavage 
between mass production industries with export markets and the indus¬ 
tries that were subject to competition from imports. 

Very difficult policy problems had also arisen from discriminatory 
trade restrictions against United States products imposed on the ground 
that they w'ere necessary to conserve dollars. An outstanding example was 
the restriction of “dollar oil” imports by Great Britain. Serious domestic 
problems were also in prospect as a result of declining exports of agri¬ 
cultural products heretofore financed by EGA dollars. 

In one way or another each of these problems was a part of the over¬ 
all problem of the United States balance of payments. As part of the re¬ 
view of foreign economic policy by the Government, the President in 
March 1950 asked Mr. Gordon Gray, formerly Secretary of the Army, 
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to i«rke a compiv^hensue '»ur\e\ of all the elements that enter into this 
o;er-ai; piohlem. Sudi a sur\c} raises the basic issue whether the 
United btates ’/-ill be able for the first time to develop and put into eSect 
a oonsciousl) co-ordinated balance-of-pajments program, in\ol\-ing funda¬ 
mental proulems of both commercial and investment policies. The prin¬ 
cipal features of both these aspects of the main problem are examined 
In some detail in the t\\o sections that follow. 

CO^niERCIAL POUCIES ASD THE 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 

The continuing disequilibrium in the balance of payments of the 
United States deactibed eailier in this chapter is the most important single 
economic problem in the postwar tvorld. It will remain unsolved as long 
us a substantial volume oi international trade is directly or indirectl) 
dependent upon large-scale American grants to other countries. Its con¬ 
structive solution will depend, in part, on the extent to which American 
imports and the outflow of American capital can be increased enough to 
sustain a high le\ el of American exports. 

During the past two years a decline in American exports has been a 
more important factor in reducing the abnormal postwar export surplus 
than an increase in imports and foreign investment. To a considerable 
extent this has been the result of discriminatory quantitative restrictions. 
Such restrictions reduce the over-all volume of trade and divert its flow 
from the most advantageous channels, though they may for a fitrip be so 
administered that they increase trade between bilateral trading partners 
or within regional groups of countries. If chief reliance were to be placed 
on a further drastic curtailment of exports from the United States to 
solve the American balance-of-paj'ments problem, these restrictions would 
in all probability have to be continued indefinitely. Such a solution would 
have many undesirable consequences. The contribution that American 
resources now make to maintaining standards of living, and to inrr p:^siTig 
the productive capacity and the general economic strength of many other 
countries, would be reduced. Many American interests would be injured 
and serious problems of adjustment within the American economy would 
be created- 

The United States Government holds that a permanent solution is 
not to be found in measures that contract trade or in the reorganization 
of the world economy into groups of trading partners with common 
policies of discrimination against the outside world. It is rather to be 
found, in the American view, in the adoption of measures that will allow 
trade to expand and to come into balance, not on a bilateral or a regional 
basis supported by discriminatory barriers, but on a world-wide basis. 
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The United htates Gov eminent has also taken the position that all trading 
Lountries, whether debtor or creditor, have a responsibility for reducing 
obstacles to an expansion of international tiade. It has been unwilling to 
accept the view, often advanced by other countries, that the primaly, if 
not the sole, lesponsibilitv rests on the United States. The practical prob¬ 
lems of United States coinmercial policy are therefore concerned with the 
w a) in which these responsibilities are to be discharged. 

' If the obstacles to the trade expansion desired by the United States 
are to be removed, sorious problems of the allocation of resources, of the 
utilization of man power, and of the investment of capital must arise in 
almost ever) country. A substantial beginning has been made in dealing 
with these problems through United States foreign-aid programs, and 
the stage has now been set for further progress. Such progress is impeded, 
however, b) the reservations that many other countries hold regarding 
the stability of the a\merican economy, by the uncertainty whether the 
necessary flow of American foreign investment will follow when the 
foreign-aid programs are completed, and by a disposition to believe that 
the United States is not yet willing to “behave like a creditor country.” 
There is also considerable doubt in many countries whether the United 
States will make foreign loans without requiring that the proceeds be 
spent in America, will refrain from dumping its surplus agricultural 
products abroad, will accept a substantial inaease in imports, or will be 
moderate in its subsidies for shipping and international aviation. 

In developing its policies for re-establishing a multilateral world 
tiading system, the United States has had to take these fears into account 
and to consider how to remove inconsistencies created by some of its 
other economic policies. It has also had to take into account any of its 
own objectives, and those of other countries, that have led to courses of 
action that were discriminatory and restrictive in their effects. In some 
cases coinmercial considerations have been subordinated to the demands 
of security. In others, policies of planned economic development have 
called for special protective measures. In still others, policies of full- 
employment have called for controls that would reduce the impact of 
international competitive pressures. 

In general, the countries of Western Europe agree as to the desira¬ 
bility of an expanding world trading system, which would enable them to 
export to the best markets rather than to be committed to compensatory 
trade with countries &om which they import. Howevor, trade barriers 
and discriminatory measures, which were introduced as emergency meas¬ 
ures to cope with the maladjustments of the 1950*8, and which were re¬ 
tained to cope with the dislocations of the war, have greatly increased the 
difficulty of returning to such a system. These “temporary” measures have 
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continued for so long that the)’ ha\e resulted in a reallocation of resources 
to fit a bilateral trade pattern. The) hate also created economic groups 
with interest in retaining them. 

Within the limitations set by all these factors, the United States has 
attempted to secure international agreement to a program that accept*; 
the general principle of multilateral, nondiscriminator\ trade. The United 
States in negotiating such agreements with other countries has acknowl¬ 
edged that exceptions must be made in the application of these principles. 
Such exceptions were included, for example, in the -■\rticles of Agree¬ 
ment of the International Monetaiy- Fund, in the Charter for the Intei- 
national Trade Organization, and most recently in the Economic Co¬ 
operation Act of 1950. The latter provides that EGA aid shall be used 
to reduce the amount of dollar purchases of the participating countries 
to the greatest possible extent consistent with maintaining an adequate 
supply of the essentials for the functioning of their economies and for 
their continued recovery. It also records that it is the sense of the Con¬ 
gress that no participating countrv* shall maintain or impose exchange 
or trade restrictions in discrimination against the United States which 
are not reasonablv required to meet a deficiency in its balance of pa\- 
ments or in the requirements of its national security, or w’hich are not 
authorized under international agreements to which the participating 
country and the United States are parties. 

The problem is to co-ordinate specific economic and commercial deci¬ 
sions in international affairs in relation to the general policy of promoting 
multilateral trade and of establishing equilibrium in the balance of pay¬ 
ments. 

In its relations wath other countries the United States must weigh 
the advantages of requiring strict adherence to the letter of its general 
commercial policy against the advantages of achieving the fullest possible 
agreement and mutual understanding. Many countries advance valid 
objections to the implementation of this policy in full, or they cannot go 
beyond acceptance in principle pending the solution of other pressing 
problems. A multilateral trading svstem, to be successful, must include 
the major trading nations of the world. If in its negotiations the United 
States fails to create the wide measure of understanding and confidence 
needed to restore such a system, it may be forced to adopt a unilateral 
commercial policy in a world of discriminator)’ practices. 

In dealing with concrete problems tlie United States must decide 
in each particular case whether a rigid insistence on even agreed principles 
will advance or retard the achievement of its long-run objectives. The 
necessity for such decisions can arise in connection with the interpreta- 
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tion and application of undeitakings or agreements already in effect or 
in connection with differences that are not specifically governed by such 
=.21 eements. Broadly speaking, there are only two alternatives. 

The first is to reach agreement on mutually acceptable conditions 
that ^\iil limit, define, or control deviations from the general principles 
of multilateralism and nondiscrimination. The United States has been 
firmlv committed to this alternative. If, however, it should find itself 
consistent!) in a minority position in international economic organiza¬ 
tions or confronted by policies that it believed were incompatible with its 
long-run objectives, the second alternative might have to be considered. 
This would be to resume full freedom of action by withdrawing from 
international economic organizations and to take unilateral action to 
meet specific problems. 

The first alternative cannot be effectivel) followed unless (1) the 
broad objectives of a liberal commercial policy are explicitly accepted; 
i2y the temporarily accepted discriminatory practices are applied in a way 
that will minimize their harmful effects; (3) such practices are ended 
when the circumstances justifying them are corrected; and (4) efforts 
are made to bring about these corrections. 

In negotiating the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and the 
Charter of the ITO, the United States Government acted in accordance 
with these requirements, but the agreement has not yet been definitively 
put into force by the Congress, and the charter has not yet been ratified. 
Even if the charter is rejected, it will be possible to follow the first 
alternative in many respects. The General Agreement can be accepted 
and its scope enlarged to include provisions such as the proposed cartel 
and commodity agreements taken from the charter. 

The operation of the sterling area under steiling inconvertibility 
constitutes a general problem of discrimination. Although the United 
States has appreciated the practical difficulties that Great Britain would 
face in suddenly and comprehensively removing such features, it has 
nevertheless steadily tried to bring British financial and commercial 
polic)' into line with American economic objectives. These objectives 
have been accepted in principle by the British Government. The diffi¬ 
culties are of a practical kind, and from a negotiating point of view con¬ 
sist of divergent estimates of what can safely be done to convert agree¬ 
ment on objectives into agreed courses of action. A wide variety of nego¬ 
tiations has been concerned with this question. 

Some negotiations, like those resulting in the Articles of Agreement 
of the International IVIonetary Fund and the ITO Charter, stated gen¬ 
eral rules that were applicable to sterling as well as to other currencies. 
These defined the conditions under which, and the period during which, 
exchange controls and discriminatory trade restrictions were admissible. 
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Other r.;c::;;:2;:Dn«, like the Atiglo-Arcerican-Canadian conversations of 
1C4.; and the negotiations with the British on the inclusion of sterling 
in the IIuroper*n Payments Union, were more spedficalh related to the 
prohien:'; of the sterling area. 

Great Britain has gi’.en frequent and explicit assurances that it svill 
direct it' edorts to’ 'ard ending the situation that makes it necessary' to 
onemte the 'ttriin; area in a discriminators’ manner, and it is still bound 

A .1 < 

under the terms of the loan agreement not to impose discriminatory 
r't-tas against United States trade. The United States has agreed, how¬ 
s', er, that this ooiigation cannot be fuily met until the British resene 
position has been strengthened, and that the rule of nondiscrimination 
shail not he so appiied that it prevents an expansion of trade between 
Great Britain an I countries ’i itii v;hich it has no balance-of-payments 

It is to be noted, hoo-eoer. that although the Economic Cooperation 
Act of icoo reentni/es discrimination of the tspes covered bv these under- 
standings, it instructs the EGA Administrator to take remedial action to 
present other t'pes of discrimination. This provision in effect reserves 
the freedom oi action of the United States in the dispute over “sterling 
oil,” which sas currently causing strong feeling.* The action of the Con¬ 
gress in this instance suggests tliat even under present librn-alizing poli¬ 
cies, retaliatory action against discrimination by other countries cannot 
be entirelv excluded from American courses of action. 

As long as the United States follows the first alternative as a matter 
of general policy, opportunities for such action are, however, necessarily 
limited. But they would be greatly increased if the United States were 
Loth to reject the ITO Charter and to renounce the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade. In that event, the United States would be free to 
follow the second alternative. Although this would not necessarily mean 
a change of basic economic objectives, the attainment of these objectives 
would be made more difficult by the cumulative effects of unilateral 
American actions in a variety of particular situations. The difficulties of 
co-ordinating policy in order to reach a constructive solution of the 
problem of the .American balance of payments would be increased, and 
the possibilities of counteraction by other countries would at all times 
have to be taken carefully into account. 

The choice between the two alternatives is not absolute and dear 
cut. The question is one of emphasis rather than choice, for it involves 
decisions by tlie United States on how far and over what range of subjects 
its actions should be bound by bilateral or multilateral international 
commitments. If the United States were to withdraw from srane of its 

* This dispute was settled is part soon after the passage of the act by direct nego¬ 
tiation betfi'cen the American oil companies and the British. 
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present multilateral commitments in the field of commercial policy and 
^ti'eie not to enter into new ones, major decisions would have to be made 
with respect to the use of the freedom of action thus gained. Should 
the United States attempt to create trading principles without serious 
resers ationsr Should it threaten reprisals against countries that refused 
to participate in such a system? Should it make a unilateral offer of freer 
trade ivith individual countries as an inducement to participate in such 
a system? Should it return to bilateral tariff negotiations of the most- 
fa\ored'nation kind? Should it, as a major creditor power, embark on 
a program of unilaterally lowering its tariff regardless of the discrimina¬ 
tor}’ practices and trade barriers in other countries? Or should it use its 
freedom to revert to a high tariff policy, even though this choice would 
mean abandoning the poliq’ of reducing tariffs that it started in 1934 and 
has follotved e\’er since, and even though such a course would tend to 
complicate rather than to solve the balance-of-payments problem. 


Another aspect of the over-all problem of liberalizing and expanding 
world trade in its relation to the balance-of-payments problem concerns 
the interactions of foreign economic policy and domestic economic policy. 
Domestic agricultural policy in particular illustrates the problem. As 
already indicated, a policy of high-level agricultural price support re¬ 
quires the frequent use of agricultural quotas and subsidies, which 
weakens the position of the United States in advocating the reduction 
of trade barriers in general. At a recent meeting of the Foreign Agri¬ 
cultural Trade Policy Advisory Committee of the Department of Agri¬ 
culture on April 24 and 25, 1950, the conclusion was reached that a pro¬ 
gram “which endea\’ors to maintain prices above market levels for any 
considerable share of the time is inevitably nationalistic [and] conflicts 
with efforts to develop international trade and other forms of inter¬ 
national co-operation.” The committee summarized the effects of such a 
program as follows: 


(1) It leads to well-nigh inesistible demands that barriers be raised to keep 
products of other nations from sharing in the artificially high prices they created; 
(2) It mvolyes keeping American resources out of fullest use to curtail output in 
OTder to raise paces, and it is not logical to expect that imports which will defeat 
t^t objective will U acceptable; (3) it increases the dilficulties of exporting 
because prices are above those from competing sources of supply; (4) it fosters 
rf «port dumping which invitt mrfiution iron. oS cSLriS ^ 

0 our markets, (6) it encourages an expansion of state trading because of the 

government controls necessary in their effective operation; and (7) it encourages 

Mmte nnUoi^BUc pio^ for the enpension of unecononic productim 

r ^ in turn ™II lead to furdur 

demands for restrictive action. 
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There a:e thiee pos^il’Ie approaches to the solution of this difficult 
problem. The United States could eliminate the undesirable effects de- 
sctibed b} the committee by ending those features of its domestic agri¬ 
cultural policy that encourage agricultural o\erproduction. If this were 
not feasible, it could seek to mitigate their harmful international effects. 
A possible method of doing so would be to reduce imports of agricultural 
products that were accumulating in the hands of the government onl\ in 
proportion to the domestic restrictions imposed under the support pro¬ 
gram. This would, as a matter of fact, represent the application of a 
principle already incorporated in the ITO Charter. For some com¬ 
modities, a solution could perhaps be found by using the technique of 
intergovernmental commoditv' agreements. A third method would be to 
restrict the importation of the agricultural products that the Government 
is purchasing domesticalh in order to hold up prices. The grounds for 
auch restriction would be that imports in this situation increased the 
burdens of the Government in its price support operations, but the logical 
outcome would be the total exclusion of such imports. If the third alterna- 
ti\e were adopted, present policies would in the main be continued, and 
international objections and the counteractions of other countries would 
have to be dealt with as they arose. 
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FOREIGN INVESTRIENT 

A major factor in the solution of the disequilibrium in the balance 
of payments of the United States is a steady outflow of American invest¬ 
ment capital. Under present conditions the large dollar requirements 
arising from reconstruction and development programs are being filled by 
extensive United States Government aid. The continuation of these pro¬ 
grams to increase world productivity is necessary both for satisfying 
domestic needs of individual countries and for increasing their capacity 
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to e\poit. A combination of this increased export potential with the 
leitoration of ivorld trade and an increase of imports into the United 
States would go a long wa) toward producing an equilibrium at a high 
le\el in the American balance of payments. If an outflow of American 
capital, the principal source for financing the dollar content of these 
piojects for increasing productii-ity, should not be forthcoming, other 
nations of the world would have to seek alternative sources for American 
e\port products and an equilibrium would be reached at a lower level. 

.,\lthough the immediate causes of the present disequilibrium are 
war destruction and dislocation and the trade policies resulting from post¬ 
war political tensions, the more fundamental causes are basic changes in 
the industrial and trade pattern of the world. The interwar period saw 
the rise tvithin Europe of the use of weapons of economic nationalism to 
combat the stagnation of the world-wide depression. It was also during 
this period that the raw material producing countries began to see the 
need for the diversification of their economies through programs of in¬ 
dustrialization. As the old pattern of international specialization began 
to change, the Western European economies, which were based on the 
export of industrial goods in exchange for imported raw materials, were 
adversely affected. The world pattern of trade was further distorted by 
the cessation of the flow of American investment funds, especially to 
Europe, at the end of the ig2o’s. As a result of these developments, the 
nineteenth century framework of international economic relations was 
radicalh changed. Thus the postwar problems of the reconstruction of 
war damage have been greatly complicated by the need for the establish¬ 
ment of a new international pattern of industry and multilateral trade. 

IVithout assistance it will be extremely difficult for the under¬ 
developed countries to achieve a balanced development unless they resort 
to a rigid authoritarian organization of their national life, including 
stringent limitations on personal consumption during the early stages of 
their programs. The choice will be between proceeding slowly and adopt¬ 
ing a severe domestic program and pushing the rate of development to 
the limit of resources. If the first course is adopted, political and eco¬ 
nomic unrest may develop; if the latter is decided upon, similar unrest 
mav develop as a result of controls, restrictions, and the denial of demo¬ 
cratic processes. 

Either of these developments, if unchecked, would greatly increase 
me danger that communism might spread and the possibility that the 
vdet Union might expand its area of dominance. Intensified nation- 
alnm, moreover, will inevitably lead to the development of national self- 
suffiaency, in opposition to the principal United States objective of estab- 
n^g a multilateral, nondiscriminatory, freer system for world trade. 
Thus the United States has two important interests in encouraging an out- 
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tioiv of imestment capital: national sccuiit) and economic ’i\ ell-being. 

Under existing conditions, national securit) must be the more im¬ 
portant of the ti\o and must altia^s be taken into consideiation e\en in 
decisions that appear to be purely economic. This situation has been 
reinforced the adoption, on the part of the United States, of the con¬ 
cept of collective sccuritv. The success of this adoption rests upon the 
establishment of political stability and on increased economic produc- 
tivitv. For this reason the questions of capital imestment for economic 
dev eiopment cannot be decided on economic grounds alone. 

The economic interests of the United States in foreign investment 
are tv»o-fold. Fiist, in a country whose economy is based on private enter- 
piise and the profit motive, it is part of the duty of the government to 
assist in developing domestic and international conditions that will in¬ 
crease the opp jrtunities for private enterprise. Second, there is the moie 
general consideration of the relation of American national economic 
ell-being to that of the rest of the world. Although American foreign 
trade is small in comparison with national output, it afiects large sectors 
of industry and labor and provides an outlet for a large and steadilv 
expanding productive capacity, A decline in foreign sales would have an 
adverse cumulative efiEect on the rest of the economy because of the close 
interrelationships among all parts of the economy'. Foreign investment 
would serve a double purpose by improving productivity in other coun¬ 
tries, thereby increasii^ their ability to export and at the same time 
enlarging the potential world market for United States exports. How¬ 
ever, the size of this potential increase is limited by the degree to which 
import restrictions still obstruct the flow of imports to the United States. 
A program for the carefully executed lowering of tariff barriers and for 
securing a steady flow of foreign investment is thus an essential element 
if the goal of an expanding export trade is to be achieved. 

In addition to these two major material factors there is the interest 
of American people in the well-being of others. This good neighborliness 
has in the past taken the form of private philanthropic activities, mis¬ 
sionary work by churches, and gov'emmental programs of technical as¬ 
sistance in Latin America. The same spirit is now embodied in varying 
degrees in many of the United States programs of foreign assistance. 
Although nonmaterial in nature, it has been strengthened by the tacit 
recognition that well-being in one country is dependent on well-being 
in others. 

The United States Government has recognized the need for Ameri¬ 
can capital as a positive force in the vast readjustment of the economic 
pattern of the world. The many forms taken by this aid in the postwar 
period have been described above. In 1949 the United States began to 
formulate a longer-range policy, the Point IV Program. The principal 
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objective of this prt^am was to make American technical knowledge 
i;\ailable to the underde\ eloped countries to assist them in their develop¬ 
ment programs. It is expected that the creation of a more favorable 
economic situation i\ill attract the necessary quantities of private enter- 
ciise and capital from the United States. Furthermore it is expected 
that increased productivity in underdeveloped areas will assist in the 
final stages of European recover) through increased multilateral trade. 
.4s a further aid to the flow of investment, the Congress was asked to 
broaden the authority of the Export-Import Bank to allow it to guarantee 
prhate foreign investment against risks peculiar to such investment. To 
accompan) this program, the Department of State has begun the negotia¬ 
tion of a series of new treaties of friendship, commerce, and economic 
development to improve the conditions of entry and the treatment of 
private investment in capital-receiving countries.® 

These programs may not be adequate for achieving a large steady 
outflow of American private investment. Moreover, it is questionable 
whether private foreign investment can become the major source of de¬ 
velopmental capital during the critical initial phases even under the most 
favorable conditions. For this reason, additional policy decisions regard¬ 
ing American inv estment policy must be made. 

The problem of investment policy is to determine by what means 
the outflow of American capital can be achieved and how it can be best 
made to serve the interests of the United States and of the world as a 
whole. 

The three basic issues involved in this problem are (1) tlie amount of 
foreign investment required; (2) how the United States can best supply 
it; and (3) how a more favorable climate for private investment can be 
developed in the capital-importii^ countries. The amount of United 
States capital required in the present situation is a highly controversial 
issue. Two entirely different standards of measurement set the rough 
limits of the problem. The first is based on the requirements determined 
by the various national developmental plans. These are attempts, carried 
out with varying degrees of skill and success, to establish the investment 
^uired for a co-ordinated program to diversify the economy, to modern¬ 
ize industry and agriculture, and to develop the resources of the country 
concerned. Man) of these plans have been criticized as too grandiose or 
as impossible to achieve in view of the lack of skilled technicians and 
administrators, or in the absence of political and economic stability. The 
Food and Agriorlture Organization, in a report of July 1949 to the 

comprehensively treated in "American Assistance to Underde- 
vcloped AieaS;^ Major Froblems oj United States Foreign Policy — ^949’i95o, 
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United Nations Economic and Social Council, examined these plans in 
order to establish a >er}- rough approximation of the amount of invest¬ 
ment requiied over the next four years. Excluding investments in the 
United States and Canada, it amounted to 43 billion dollars per ^ear, 
S.5 billions of which tvould ha\e to come Irom international sources. 

In spite of these criticisms most underdeveloped regions are faced 
with a problem the solution of which requires simultaneous action in all 
sectors of the economy. To raise the standard of living, there must be 
increased agricultural output. Thb requires new techniques, equipment, 
and marketing organization, as tvell as increased irrigation, power, and 
transpoitation facilities; and all these require capital and technical 
knowledge. The greatest difficulty, however, is the development of alter- 
nathe employment to pre\ent the expansion of population in the agri¬ 
cultural sector from absorbing the increased output. This development 
requires the further import of techniques and capital equipment. It 
raises tlie difficult problem of selecting for development the industries 
that are best fitted to the resources and needs of the country, taking 
account of the importance of increasing productivity in other sectors. 

There are grave domestic obstacles to the implementation of such 
a program even if external technical assistance and capital are available. 
First, there is the small volume of domestic sa\ings owing to the low 
per-capita incomes and the still smaller volume available for development 
programs because savings are absorbed in speculative projects or seek a 
safer market abroad. Second, the framework for a modern money 
economy—an honest, effective governmental administration and a work¬ 
able fiscal and monetary system—is often lacking. 

Finally, there are the foreign exchange problems invohed in the 
use of foreign capital. Loans and investments require that convertible 
foreign exchange be available for transferring the service payments. To 
do this the borrowing nations must eventually de\elop a net export 
position. The lending countries must develop an import surplus or in¬ 
crease the outflow' of capital to take care of the repayment problem. 

Thus the problem is great, and the difficulties numerous and varied. 
If it is deemed necessary to relieve the social pressures that contribute to 
instability and unrest, this problem must be attacked. Some means for 
providing the necessary foreign capital must be devised, and it must not 
impose so great a future burden that it undermines the developing 
economies. 

This is the rationale of the second standard, to limit foreign capital 
to what is economically feasible in the sense that it will be profitable and 
repayable. Applying this criterion, the National Association of Manu¬ 
facturers has estimated that after 1952 the outflow of American prh'ate 
capital will approximate s billion dollars a year, provided the borrowing 
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coantiiCb aeate an impro-ved climate for investments. The International 
is also opeiating on this standard, and in a recent report it stated 
that e\en tMth its relativel} small resources, it will have sufficient funds 
£jr some time to fill the external capital requirements of all soundly 
conceited developmental projects. 

Whatever ma\ be the volume of the American share in foreign in¬ 
vestment, an important question arises of its significance for the domestic 
economy of the United States. Can this economy support an outflow of 
investment at a rate of perhaps 5 billion dollars a year? Or, conversely, 
may not such an outflow be necessary if the United States is to maintain 
high levels of employment and production? These questions cannot be 
answered vrith any degree of precision, because of the many imponder¬ 
ables that enter into decisions concerning the use of resources in relation 
to the various objectives sought. 

Another issue is concerned with the channels through which Ameri¬ 
can capital will be made available for foreign investment. These channels 
are private investment, government loans, and lending by international 
financial institutions. The decision to be made is not a simple choice 
among these three, for they are never mutually exclusive. It is rather to 
determine the proper role of each with reference to geographic area, to 
types of projects or investment opportunities, and to the general and 
specific objectiv es sought. 

Except in periods of crisis, American investment has come directly 
from private individuals in the form of portfolio or of loan investment or 
of the now more popular direct investment type. Owners of investment 
capital prefer to make the decisions by themselves, or through private 
investment institutions, on how best to invest it rather than to leave this 
function to the Government. To use the traditional means rather than 
to change to a governmental lending program would cause less contro¬ 
versy, and in due course and under favorable conditions it might well 
provide an adequate flow of capital. 

It is of fundamental importance for capital-seeking countries to 
lealize that this is the tradition under which the United States developed, 
and from the American point of view it is a proven method that can 
accomplish similar results anywhere in the world if given a chance—and 
if the risk-takers are allowed to profit from their venture. Private direct 
investment may be doubly beneficial, for it brings to the receiving 
countries technicians and knowledge, the items for which they have the 
greatest need and which might not be so readily available with other 
forms of capital investment. Moreover, the receiving government is not 
called upon to guarantee that interest payments will be periodically 
forthcoming nor that the investment will be repaid. If the venture fails 
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the entrepreneur is the loser, not the country' involved. To tap this source, 
the capital-recehing countries must assure American investors that they 
will get fair treatment and the protection of their persons and invest¬ 
ments, but not that the businesses will be profitable. 

Many prospecthe borrowing countries, horvever, strongly object 
to depending on private lending. These objections range all the way from 
opposition to prhate enterprise on doctrinaire grounds to opposition 
arising from fears that economic imperialism will accompany American 
entrepreneurs and capital abroad. These countries fear, moreover, and 
'is ith some historical justification, that uninhibited private investment will 
tend to concentrate on the development of raw materials for export or 
on other enterprises that promise the quickest return, and that the dic¬ 
tates of the market will not allow proper consideration of national re¬ 
quirements or desires in the use of limited resources. 

\\*hen a development program is largely the responsibility of the 
government, govemment-to-government lending is considered more de¬ 
sirable bv the borrower. Such funds usually carry more favorable condi¬ 
tions—a longer-term maturity date, lower rate of interest, and greater 
flexibility in repavment provisions. The postwar experience with the 
flow of public funds from the United States has encouraged this belief. 
The borrowing countries have tended to overlook, however, certain 
potential disadvantages. It may well develop that governmental lending 
will lead to a greater degree of foreign interference in domestic affair s 
than would be contemplated in connection with the investment of private 
capital. The United States Government has learned from experience the 
need for the right of following public money to its end use, and it now 
insists on it. As a practical matter, the proceeds of Export-Import loans 
must for the most part be spent in the United States directly, thereby 
preventing the receiving nation from buying on a commercial basis in 
the best market. To all intents and purposes they are therefore “tied" 
loans. A continuing flow of governmental lending could not, moreover, 
be assured, because this type of lending is contrary to the economic system 
in the United States, and countries counting on it might develop domestic 
conditions which would not be sustained by private lenders. 

Lending through an international institution would ostensibly answ'er 
most of the objections of the borrowing countries to interference from 
another nation. Although the International Bank exercises supervision 
ov'er the use of its loans, it escapes charges of intervention because of its 
international character. Another advantage is that international lending 
can tap sources of public and priv’ate capital in all member countries 
and make it available to those member countries that require develop¬ 
mental capital. The character of the International Bank also provides an 
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excellent method foi mobilizing skdls and kno^vledge jErom all member 
cojntiies. But this method has disadvantages. The capital-seeking countries 
contend that this source is inadequate for their piogramed requiie- 
ments. The existing strict economic basis for lending, furthermoie, does 
not allow for some of the moie basic de\elopments that are desired for 
general social and political as well as economic ends. 

In determining sources of American capital, the first alternative 
viould be to place the major responsibility on private investment and to 
hmit strictly the sphere of governmental lending to such piojects as 
hydroelectric power, agricultural development, and transpoitation, where 
it will not compete with private capital. Such a program would force 
borrovv'ing nations to realize that private investors are the major source 
of funds in the United States, and it would tend to force the borrowing 
countries either to impiove their treatment of piivate capital or to do 
without additional funds. The great danger in this alternative is that 
private capital will prove to be inadequate at the crucial, early stages of 
development. 

The second alternative would be to continue public lending on the 
scale required for national security and for getting feasible developmental 
progiams off to a good start This would be accompanied by governmental 
action, through international conferences and agreements, to improve 
conditions for private investment in the borrowing countries both during 
the period of governmental lending and for the future. This is perhaps 
more realistic in the light of world conditions, but would cost the United 
States more in public funds. 

The third alternative would be to form a new international develop¬ 
mental agency or to make larger amounts of American capital available 
to the International Bank. The advantages of this alternative are that 
it could combine the public and private investment of all countries. The 
latter will become more important as the countries of Europe are restored 
to economic viability. Accompanying this program would be the United 
States governmental lending deemed necessary for general policy reasons, 
and private investment wherever it could be found. 

The last issue is the method of establishing a climate favorable to 
international private investment. A League of Nations study published 
in 1945 listed the following administrative and technical obstacles to 
private investment: (a) the lack of equality in access to law and fear of 
arbitrary behaviour by the administering authorities; (b) double taxa¬ 
tion; (c) fear of discriminatory taxation; (d) compulsory reinvestment of 
profits; (e) compulsory participation with domestic capital; (£) inflexible 
provisions regarding employment of foreign personnel; (g) restrictions on 
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the o^vnership of land, mineral deposits, and so forth; (h) restrictions on 
the transfer of profits abroad; and (i) the lack of assurance of appropriate 
compensation in case of nationalization or expropriation. These obstacle- 
have resulted from the fear of economic imperialism, a doctrinaire oppo¬ 
sition to prhate enterprise, the adoption of planned economic develop¬ 
ment in an effort to compensate for a general lack of resources for de¬ 
velopment, continuing balance-of-pavment difficulties, the lack of trained 
administrators and technicians, and conditions of political and economic 
instabilitv. 

There is no agreement on the best means of solving these many prob¬ 
lems. One approach advocated for the United States is to negotiate 
bilateral treaties with potential borrowing countries, setting forth the 
conditions that are to govern foreign investment. Two examples of this 
approach are the new treaties of friendship, commerce, and navigation 
that have been negotiated with Ital) and Uruguay. 

Another method suggested is for the United States Government to 
guarantee private foreign investment It has been proposed that the 
guarantee should cover the transferability of earnings, just compensation 
and transfer of payment in case of expropriation, and the right to with¬ 
drawal of investment The guaranty has many problems, however, that 
have not been fully explored. What is the position of the old investor? 
To what extent will the United States Government have to interfere in 
the flow of private investment to determine which investments it will 
guarantee? "What will be the position of third-country investors and com¬ 
mercial traders in time of foreign etchange stringencies? Is it feasible, 
moreover, to expect many countries to accept binding decisions in ad¬ 
vance with respect to the use of their available foreign currency in firnpc 
of crisis? Then there is the problem of local funds accumulated when the 
United States Government as guarantor pays the investor his earnings or 
his capital in dollars-how will these accumulations of foreign currencies 
be disposed of? Finally, what is to constitute a fair and just compensa¬ 
tion in case of expropriation or a fair profit rate for priority transfer in 
times of balance-of-payment difficulties? 

There is no question that guaranties would encourage a certain 
amount of private investment. They fail, however, to provide solutions 
for two fundamental problems: the competition of domestic investment 
outlets for American capital, and the continuing political and economic 
instability abroad. Guaranties are no answer to the continuing political 
as well as economic instability in many of the underdeveloped countries, 
even if the guaranties are extended to cover purely business risks during 
an initial period. In these circumstances they would be nothing but thinly 
disguised, publicly directed private lending whose objectives would more 
readily be achieved by direct governmental lending. 
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Another method suggested for impro\ing conditions for private in- 
\ebtors is the multilateral acceptance of an international code of invest¬ 
ment b\ all prospective borrowers and lenders. The International 
Chamber of Commerce has submitted to the United Nations Economic 
and Social Council the International Code of Fair Treatment for For¬ 
eign Imestments. Fair treatment for investors and borrowers alike is 
sought b\ this approach, i\hich includes international machinery for the 
settlement of disputes and for minimizing the danger of national inter¬ 
vention. The action of the South American countries in attaching to the 
Bogotd Agreement (1948) a series of major reservations concerning for¬ 
eign investment seems to indicate, however, that this will be a difficult 
if not impossible metliod of attacking the problem in the present circum¬ 
stances.^ 

The clioice of alternativ es or combinations of these and other meth¬ 
ods for encouraging the flow of private investment capital depends pri¬ 
marily on the decision regarding the second issue—the source on which 
the major responsibility for providing capital will be placed. If it is 
on the private investor, all the suggested methods must be attempted. If 
the principal responsibility is placed on governmental lending, however, 
paiticularly in the early stages, the main hope for developing a flow of 
private foreign investment to accompany and eventually to supersede 
governmental lending must rest on the general improvement of economic 
conditions that is presumed to result from the developmental programs. 
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Chapter VHI 

The Military Security Problem Field 

T he problem of United States military security appears in three distin¬ 
guishable forms. The first relates to the proportion of national re¬ 
sources that is to be allocated to the development and maintenance of 
the milltar} strength of the nation. This is the domestic, or the exclusi\el) 
national, form of the problem. The second concerns the steps that can 
be taken to improse ..American military security’ by entering into arrange¬ 
ments tvith other states or groups of states. The third involves the steps 
that can be taken in and through an international organization—in par¬ 
ticular, the United Nations—to satisfy the requirements of military se¬ 
curity. These two latter are international in character. 

Though these three aspects of the problem for purposes of analysis 
can be separated, in reality they are so closely related that a problem 
arising in any one category instantaneously raises questions and calls 
for adjustments in the others. The maximum successful development of 
policies in the international categories, for example, never wholly elimi¬ 
nates the responsibility of the United States Government to develop and 
maintain the military strength of the nation. Comersely, in view of the 
power situation that now pre'iails in the world, even a complete con¬ 
centration on unilaterally organizing and projecting American military 
strength would fall far short of the theoretical condition known as abso¬ 
lute security. The merits of alliances, treaties, and pacts would conse¬ 
quently still call for examination, as would the security possibilities of an 
international organization. 

The First World War prorided an illustration of the fact that a 
modem major power, if aggressi\ely expansionist, can be defeated only 
by a coalition of states whose security is jointly felt to be threatened, 
but the United States failed to interpret correctly the significance of this 
lesson. It rejected the proposals for collective security that were embodied 
in the League of Nations, returned to its isolationist concept of na¬ 
tional interest, and confined the international aspect of its military 
security policy to ad\ocating disarmament and the renimciation of war 
as an instrument of national policy. The outbreak of the Second World 
War proved this concept of military security to be too limi ted. The 
United States was unable to develop its potential military strength 
rapidly enough either to narrow the scope of the conflict or in the initial 
stages to protect adequately its obvious interests. 
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The Military Security Field igi 

The lessons of the Second World War emphasized those of the first. 
This time, howe\er, the lesson was properly read. For the first time in 
its histoid, the United States committed itself in time of peace to join 
other nations in a comprehensive international organization designed 
to maintain collecti\el) the security of its members.^ As far as military 
security was concerned, the United States had modified its previous 
seem it} policies. Instead of depending upon its own military strength, 
supported by limited treaty arrangements and fortified by a deliberate 
aioidance of involvement in international controversies, the United 
States accepted the collective security system of the United Nations as 
one means of providing for its national security. 

It has been pointed out earlier in this volume that the concept of 
international securit} that was formulated for the United Nations was 
based on the assumption of full collaboration of five major nations, and 
that therefore the organization is not able by its own action alone to deal 
ivith a threat to the security of a major nation if another major nation is 
the aggressor. Because of the threat that is implicit in the expansionist 
policies and aggressive actions of the Soviet Union, the United States has 
talen the lead in organizing similarly threatened states into groups for 
common defense. The republics of the Western Hemisphere were already 
bound together in a legional security and collective self-defense arrange¬ 
ment by the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance (the Rio 
Treaty), and the United States moved to bind the states of the North 
Atlantic community in another collective self-defense arrangement—the 
North Atlantic Treaty. These multilateral agreements represent an im¬ 
portant effort that the United States has recently made to increase the 
military security of the nation by action in the international field. Bilateral 
military agreements have also been concluded with states in Europe and 
Asia in order to help them by their own action to resist both external at¬ 
tacks and internal subversion. They contribute generally to the security 
of the United States, but avoid the obligations of collective action under¬ 
taken in the multilateral agreements. 

These actions must be understood to mean that although the United 
States sdll firmly and officially stated that its security would be most com¬ 
pletely safeguarded by an effective United Nations system, it was obliged 
by its interpretation of Soviet policy to initiate courses of action that 
sought protecti<Hi by other methods. It was officially held that these 
methods were mnployed in accordance with the Charter of the United 
Nations. For example, specific reference was made to Article 51 as au- 
tiimrity for both the North Atlantic and the Rio treaties. It was also 
held that by makir^ war less likely, such arrangements strengthened the 

*See Chap, a, pp. ig-i6 above, and Chap g, "The United Nations Problem 
Field," pp. i6s68 below. 
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UKiled Xatior4> b) maintaining conditions under ^\hich it bad a diance 

to function a^ designed. Furthermo.e, the \arious congiessbional lesoiu- 

tuni and acts ’^hich authorized tiie participatio.n of the United States 

in regional and other collecti\e arrangements for defense reaffirmed the 

o\er-an objecti'te of American poliev to be the achievement of intti- 

natijnal peace and securitv through the United Nations. Nevertheless, it 

appeared that the search bv the United States for militarv securitv vvas 

shifting hom a vvoild-vdde basis under the United Nations svstem to a 

regional basis under specific treaty arrangements. But the recent action 

taken by the United States and other countries under the auspices of the 

United Nations in connection with Korea indicates that the United States 

has bv no means abandoned its search for security tlirough the United 

Nations svstem. In this case action bv the member states under a recon:- 
* ^ 

mendation of the United Nations is the instrumentality. 

The extent to vrhich the over-all problem of militaiy securitj has 
expanded has made security considerations an increasingly important 
factor in all poliev problems. Political and economic programs have theie- 
foie been tailored to fit considerations of militar) security. In particuiaa, 
thev have foiced a re-examination of the national factojs in militan pou’er. 

If political anaiigements for regional defense rest upon common 
interests, a common understanding, and a willingness to compromise, 
they are a potent factor in the maintenance of peace. It is becoming 
increasingly clear, however, that the moral and psychological advantages 
following a purely political association are not adequate to meet a 
military situation; more tangible backing is required. It is this fact, more 
than any other, that brings the national and international elements to¬ 
gether in a comprehensive security policy problem. The effectiveness 
with which the United States provides for its own militaiy security by 
multilateral and bilateral arrangements depends largely on the military* 
assistance that the United States is able and willing to furnish the states 
with which it joins for collective defense. This assistance, in turn, is 
related to the measures that it takes to increase its own military strength. 

The need for assisting nations with which the United States was 
thus associated resulted in the Mutual Defense Assistance Act, which 
authorized funds for military assistance to eight signatories of the North 
Atlantic Treaty, to Greece, Turkey, Iran, Korea, and the Philip¬ 
pines, and for assistance, not necessarily military, in the general region 
of China. The act also permitted specified nations, including all the 
signatories of the Rio Treaty, to purchase equipment and materials in 
the United States. But this omnibus authority, which rolls together the 
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assistance aspects of both the multilateral and the bilateral 
-.ecuritx arrangements of the United States, has by no means settled the 
Questions invohed. 

The military requirements of the nations with which the United 
States is now associated, the manifest inability of the United States to 
satisfy them all, and the possibilit) that its military obligations may be 
inceased b) netv’ regional defense arrangements, all raise a significant 
IJDlic\ pioblem relating to the bearing of regional defense arrangements 
on the niilitaiy security of the United States and on one another. Under 
the North Atlantic Treaty, the United States has an obligation to con- 
tiibute forces for the integrated defense of the North Atlantic area. The 
United States is also facing new demands for m ili tary assistance in the 
Middle East and Far East. And until, through its efforts, the military 
strength of the Rio Treaty nations is built up, the defense of the West¬ 
ern Hemisphere will rest almost entirely upon the United States. 

In addition to these international obligations, the United States must 
plan to maintain armed forces and military facilities for the defense of 
its continental home base and overseas possessions and bases, and for 
meeting its occupation responsibilities in Germany, Trieste, Austria, and 
Japan. .\11 these measures require national military strength, which, like 
military assistance to other nations, imposes a burden on the economic 
potential of the nation. A policy problem is thus raised as to the balance 
that should be reached between military assistance to strengthen other 
nations and the military strength of the United States. Until recently 
American opinion and United States policy, supported by the combined 
polic) of Great Britain and France, held to the principle that effort should 
not be fundamentally diverted from the maintenance of political and eco¬ 
nomic strength to economic and military mobilization. At the present time 
the allocation of resources for military purposes, formerly controlled 
largely b) economic considerations, is rapidly being given precedence over 
the latter in the face of a developing and fully accepted threat to na¬ 
tional security. 

The vaiying interpretations of the international situation that justify 
the current debate on the balance between military assistance and na¬ 
tional strength ha\e been shaipened by the Soviet acquisition of atomic 
Heapons. Insofar as the American monopoly of these weapons was con¬ 
sidered to have been a major deterrent to direct Soviet aggression, the 
conc^t has become invalid; and insofar as the unique possessiok of 
atonuc weapons was assumed to have balanced and thus checked the 
use of &viet ground and air forces in Europe, the development of a 
restraining power must now take some new form. Whether the nfew 
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fo:in nill be hyJrogen bombs, atomic weapons for tactical use, or the 
Imposition o£ laais against mass or of fire-pow’er against mass, is a qu^*- 
tlcn for futJie determination. 

These considerations account for the pressure to re-examine the mlli- 
tar\ securit\ position of the United States. They also gi\e direction to 
the re-examination b\ defining the principal problems of the moment 
as to determine the weight to be given to national militarv' btrength 
as a factor of national securit); (s; the bearing of regional defense 
arrangements on the militarv securitv of the United States and on oiie 
another; and 3/ in light of the existing situation, the measures that the 
United States should advocate in respect to the international control 
of atomic eneigv. The first two of these problems are discussed in the 
remainder or this chapter; the third is taken up in Chapter IX. 

NATIONAL NnUTARY STRENGTH AS A 
FACTOR IN MILITARY SECLTUTY 

The domestic elements of national militarv power are derived from 
the man power, natural resources, and industrial capacity of the Nation, 
and national military' strength is the result of the dev’elopment of these 
elements. The allocation of resources to the development of militarv 
strength must always be balanced against the requirements of the civilian 
economy and the demands of collective security. One of the essential 
methods of making collective security arrangements contribute effec¬ 
tively to national security is to strengthen all participants militarily. 

Because the United States alone among the Western nations has 
the necessary resources and economic strength, the greater part of the 
burden of arming friendly nations naturally falls upon it. The military 
equipment and materials furnished to other nations, however, are also 
derived from the same resources that provide national military strength. 
Military assistance to foreign nations therefore raises two questions about 
the national aspects of military power. One concerns the total amount of 
national resources that should be devoted to military purposes. The otlier 
concerns the portion of the total that should be devoted to the military 
strength of the United States. 

The first question is an economic and political one. In financial 
terms, the question is how much of the annual budget the nation should 
devote to the joint processes of developing the national military strength 
and to increasing that of other nations. In examining this question it is 
necessary to consider—always in relation to one another: the perils to 
national security that are inherent in the existing international situa¬ 
tion; the amount of economic assistance being furnished to other nations; 
the efficacy of foreign economic and military assistance in furthering na- 
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doaal security; the essential requirements o£ the Government; the rela¬ 
tion of national expenditures to national income; the effect of a national 
de6cit on the economic stability of the nation; and the degree of inter¬ 
ference ivith normal peacetime economy that the nation is willing to 
accept in order to divert the available national resources to national and 
collective militai) strength. 

The second question is a military one. It concerns both the amount 
of national resources that should be devoted to national military strength 
and the allocation of available resources between national military 
strength and foreign military assistance. The United States CongresSj 
in 1949 and 1950, provided first for the military requirements of the 
Um’ted States and then determined the amount of military assistance 
that could be furnished to foreign nations without injury to the United 
States economy. This was a logical procedure, for national military 
strength is accepted as the ke) stone of national military security. Further¬ 
more, the determination of the amount of military assistance that can 
be giv en to foreign nations is dependent on national political and economic 
as well as military considerations, and these are often less tangible in char¬ 
acter than the considerations that determine the nation’s military strength, 

The problem is to determine the weight to be given to the develop¬ 
ment of United States military strength as a factor in maintaining na¬ 
tional military security. 

The over-all military security policy of the United States is funda¬ 
mental to a discussion of this problem. Obviously, the amount of mili tary 
strength that is necessary at any given time depends upon the imminence 
of danger and the strength of probable opponents. There are several fac¬ 
tors that enter into the problem: how much the United States itself should 
mobilize; how much the nations that might be expected to co-operate 
with the United States under the North Atlantic Treaty and other arrange¬ 
ments can, with the assistance of the United States, contribute toward 
meeting the danger; and the manner in which these factors can be co¬ 
ordinated. The most important external factor is the combined potential 
strength of the North Atlantic Treaty nations. This strength is very great, 
but, under the terms of the North Atlantic Treaty, there can be no 
posith’e assurance that in the event of armed attack, all the parties to 
the treaty will meet their obligations under the approved integrated 
plan for the defense of the North Atlantic area. The Secretary of De¬ 
fense recently estimated, morever, that it will require three or four 
years, with military assistance from the United States continuing at the 
rate of about one billion dollars’ worth a year, to strengthen the Euro- 
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ptan tieatv nations to the point t\here they will ha\e a reasonable de¬ 
gree of secunt\ against armed attack. According to the chairman of tlie 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, e\cn this goal will depend on the maintenance of 
the piesent late of progress in planning and on the concurrent effort 
of the European nations to rebuild their military strength from their 
own resources. Because of the attack on Korea all this ma\ be speeded up. 

As far as the North Atlantic Treat) is concerned, therefore, the 
determination of the eight that the United States should gi\e to its 
oi\n military strength, aside from these supplementar\ supports, in- 
%ohes consideration of one firm and three speculati\e requiiements. The 
firm requirement is that the military strength of the United States should 
be adequate to accomplish the military tasks that ha\e been assigned 
to the United States b^ the integrated plan for the defense of the North 
Atlantic area. The first speculati\e requirement concerns the amount 
of militaiA strength that should be maintained in excess of this firm 
requirement as insurance against the fiiilure or inability of any of the 
tieat\ nations to play their full part in the integrated defense plan. 
The second concerns the amount of military strength that the United 
States should maintain in the interim period until the European treaty 
nations can build up their onn military strength sufficienth to provide 
for a reasonable degree of security. 

The third speculative requirement concerns the nature of a balanced 
collective force and of the contribution of the United States to it. .Al¬ 
though there iti doubt regarding its acceptance, this proposed plan would 
probably have little effect on the current military strength requirements 
of the United States. .As far as is publicly known, the proposal would 
place upon the United States responsibilities related to strategic bomb¬ 
ing and the control of the seas. The chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff has, nevertheless, stated that: 

... the estimate that Western Europe can be defended . . . includes the 
total effort that the United States could make if war should come. It means the 
full effectiveness of our strategic air force in retaliation, if necessary; it means 
the full effective strength of our Navy and Naval air arm in keeping the sea 
lanes open, and keeping supplies flowing, as well as defeating any submarine 
menace; md it would mean a very strong effort by our Army. 

In the view of the Secretary of Defense, the adoption of the proposal 
for a balanced collective force would be of limited concern to the United 
States because of American world-wide military responsibilities. 

Beyond its obligations under the North Atlantic Treaty and the 
concrete military responsibilities that may consequently be accepted, 
the United States has other military requirements. Some are the tradi¬ 
tional concomitants of sovereignty; others are the inevitable accompani¬ 
ments of a major power status. The United States has an inh erent re- 
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aponaibiliC) to piotect its national interests iNherever they be threatened. 
With the extension of military and economic aid to the nations of south¬ 
east .-^ia, the initiation of the Point IV Program, the extensive existing 
programs of foreign economic and military assistance, and the obliga¬ 
tions of the United States under the terms of the Rio Treaty, these in¬ 
terests are indeed world-wide. Whene\er a show of military strength 
will contribute to stability and international peace, moreover, the United 
States has an obligation to itself to use its military strength for this 
purpose. 

The action taken in Korea has introduced a new element into this 
situation. E\en if a w’ar with the So\iet Union does not eventuate, the 
United States may w’ell find itself imolved in a series of incidents similar 
to the one in Korea, any one of which may make a substantial demand on 
American military strength. 

The national military' requirements that have been noted here and 
the military responsibilities assumed under collective defense arrange¬ 
ments and other international commitments, are no more than the two 
sides of a coin. The coin is national security. The problem, at the moment, 
arises first from the difficulty of making an estimate that will fit all possible 
contingencies in a highly unstable international situation. It arises also 
from the difficulty of satisfying both national requirements and inter¬ 
national responsibilities without forcing fundamental readjustments be¬ 
tween the claims that military, economic, political, and social interests 
make on a\ailable resources. 
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REGIONAL DEFENSE ARRANGEMENTS EV RELATION TO 
NATIONAL MILITARY SECURITY 

The success of the United States and its allies in both world wars was 
due largely to their unity of purpose and effective military collaboration. 
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This fa\OTable condition was brought about, however, only after the 
conflicts had begun. The current policy of the United States of seeking 
to provide for its military security through peacetime coalitions of na¬ 
tions that are bound together b} common interests and threatened alike 
by aggression fiom the same source is therefore a new and untiied 
^\merican policy. In no previous instance during peace has the United 
States entered into treaty agreements with groups of other nations for 
the collects e defense of all of them. 

The regional defense arrangements that the United States has now 
entered, or may enter in the future, are intended not only to deter ag¬ 
gression but to inspire peacetime unity and collaboration among the 
signatories. As the President of the United States explained in one of 
his addresses during May 1950: “Toda) the United States is engaged 
with other free nations in a great co-operathe endeavor to preserte free¬ 
dom and achieve peace in the world. . . . Together, nations can build a 
strong defense against aggression, and combine the energy of free men 
e\er\rvhere in building a better future for us all.” 

The Rio and the North Atlantic treaties are the products of this 
kind of co-operative endeavor. Though they are frequently thought to 
be much alike, they w’ere actually developed out of different back¬ 
grounds to fit different circumstances. The Rio Treaty was a follow-up 
of the .A.ct of Chapultepec of March 1945. The act in general and the treat)' 
in particular were detailed projections of a long process of concerting 
the inter-American s>stem into an organization for maintaining peace 
w’ithin, and the security of the Western Hemisphere. 

Between September 1947, when the Rio Treaty cvas signed, and the 
signing of the North Atlantic Treaty in April 1949, suspicion and dis¬ 
trust of the Soviet Union increased, and international relations reflected 
the grovring intensity of the cold war. After five European states had 
joined in the Brussels Treaty in March 1948, the Senate passed the 
Vandenberg Resolution in June 1948, which paved the legislative way 
for extending collective security arrangements beyond the Western 
Hemisphere. Although the resolution re affir m pd that the policy of the 
United States was “to achieve international peace and security through 
the United Nations so that armed force shall not be used except in the 
common interest," it also expressed the view of the Senate as favoring 
"the progressive development of regional and other collective arrange¬ 
ments for individual and collective sdf-defense” and the association of 
the United States in such arrangements “as are based on continuous and 
effective self-help and mutual aid, and as a&ct its national security.” 
A few months later, when it was already committed by the Marshall 
Plan to the economic restoration of Western Europe, the United States 
took the lead in creating closer group co-operation for collective self- 
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defense, and it negotiated the North Atlantic Treaty, whicli was signed 
in April 1949. This treaty was given practical support by the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Act, which followed in five months. 

Both the Rio and the North Atlantic treaties provide for collects e 
self-defense within the meaning of Article 51 of the United Nations 
Charter. In addition, the Rio Treaty provides for enforcement measures 
to restore peace in the case of a conflict between its signatories. It also 
contains pro\isions for specifically complying with Chapter VIII (Articles 
52, 53, and 54) of the United Nations Charter, as well as with Article 51. 
Enforcement action under the Rio Treaty, except when the treaty is 
functioning as an arrangement for collective defense under Article 51, 
re mains subject to the \eto power of any of the five permanent members 
of the Security Council. The North Atlantic Treaty, on the other hand, 
does not provide for enforcement measures against offenders among its 
signatories, and its provisions are limited to compliance with Article 51. 
The inter-Ameiican system has long been accustomed to the pacific settle¬ 
ment of disputes among the participants, and at various times since the 
Rio Treaty has been in effect, its machinery has been used for this pur¬ 
pose. The North Atlantic Treaty, however, was not so designed. It was 
intended to provide for joint action by its signatories in their common 
defense against an outside aggressor, and not for policing its members. 

If the pressure of Soviet aggression continues, it is possible that 
the device of group arrangements may be extended to groups of states 
in the Far East and the Middle East. It is probable that such exten¬ 
sions would follow the pattern of the North Atlantic Treaty under 
Article 51 of the United Nations Charter. The Mutual Defense Assist¬ 
ance Act, in fact, expressed the view of the Congress as favoring “the 
aeation by the free countries and the free peoples of the Far East of 
a joint organization, consistent with the Charter of the United Nations, 
to establish a program of self-help and mutual co-operation designed to 
develop their economic and social well-being, to saf^ard basic rights 
and liberties and to protect their security and independence.” 

The Rio and the North Atlantic treaties and the measures taken 
to implement them, along with proposals for similar arrangements in 
the Far East and Middle East, raise questions requiring firrther con¬ 
sideration by the United States. Most important of all, the policy em¬ 
bodied in them needs to be examined from the military point of view 
to determine its value as a means of ensuring the national military 
security. 

The problem is to determine the bearing of regional defense ar¬ 
rangements on the military security of the United States and on one 
another. 
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The supreme measure of the 'value of regional defense arrangements 
to United States militarv security is the extent to which such arrange¬ 
ments can contribute to essential military ends. The vety’ nature of 
the agreements themselves may therefore have substantial effect on the 
desired results. Considering the Rio Treaty as a collective defense ar¬ 
rangement only, it is similar to the North Atlantic Treaty in many respects 
but differs from it in others. Both require reciprocal military assistance 
under the principle of mutual aid. Both provide that an armed attack 
within a defined area, on one or more parties to the treaties, will be 
considered as an attack on all, and both obligate all parties to take such 
action as may be deemed necessary to assist the nation attacked. Each 
treaty creates a strong presumption that an armed attack under these 
conditions on any of its parties will result in the collaborative military 
action of all. Neither treaty, however, makes such positive military ac¬ 
tion obligatory. 

To be effective in providing for the military' security of the parties 
to either the Rio or the North Atlantic treaties, the presumption con¬ 
tained in the terms that an armed attack on a party to either treaty will 
be met by the miUtary action of the other parties must become a cer¬ 
tainty. This requirement can be met only by the proper solution of 
political, economic, and military problems, each of which is difficult in 
itself and is dependent upon the satisfactory resolution of other prob¬ 
lems in the same and in other fields. Politically, the end to be sought is 
solidarity in support of the common cause and political stability in the 
indhidual treaty nations. Economically, all must possess such a degree 
of economic well-being that it contributes to the combined moral and 
military strength of the treaty nations. MUitarily, strong armed forces 
must be equipped, trained, and prepared through effective planning 
for full military collaboration. Complete and perfect attainment of these 
ends cannot be expected, but measures that fail to eliminate political 
dissidence, half-hearted support, economic instability, and military weak¬ 
ness cannot be expected to ensure effective collaborative defensive ac¬ 
tion if an armed attack should occur. 

Because the threat to international peace, and therefore to American 
military security, is much greater in Europe than in the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere, the United States has been exercising its leadership and devoting 
its political and economic resources to the encouragement of solidarity and 
to the development of combined military strength primarily among the 
.\tlantic Treaty nations. The priority given to the improvement of the 
European situation has prevented die United States from de\'eloping 
with the Rio Treaty nations the same measures that it considers essential 
in Europe. 

There is no Latin American economic program similar to that for 
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Europe, and no comparable military assistance is being furnished to any 
of the Rio Treaty nations. There is, however, general support of the 
traditional principle of solidarity among the American republics, and 
the Organization of American States has ftmctioned satisfactorily in 
settling minor disputes among the Rio Treaty nations. There has been 
a maiked decline, on the other hand, in military unity among them 
since the end of the Second World War. This has been manifested partly 
b> the failure of four nations—Bolivia, Ecuador, Guatemala, and Peru— 
to ratify the Rio Treaty, but more specifically by the failure of both 
Panama and Ecuador to reach agreement with the United States on a 
matter of base sites for the protection of the Panama Canal. Unstable 
go\emments in several of the Latin American nations and suspicions 
and jealousies betiveen some of them, moreover, are not conducive to 
full collaboration among the American republics. These circumstances 
do not inspire confidence that the Western Hemisphere collective de¬ 
fense arrangements will be a reliable means of contributing to the mili- 
tarj' security of the United States. 

Under the Rio Treaty some progress, nevertheless, is being made in 
developing plans for military collaboration and collective defense. Al¬ 
though the United States has not undertaken to build up the military 
strength of the Rio Treaty nations by furnishing them with military 
assistance on a grant basis, it has authorized the use of United States 
govemmentail agencies for the purchase of military equipment and ma¬ 
terials in the United States. The United States is providing most of the 
Latin American nations with military training missions on a bilateral 
agreement basis, and in some cases, notably that of Brazil, considerable 
progress has been made toward effective bilateral military collaboration. 
Such bilateral military arrangements may be of more value than any 
collective defense airai^ements that have yet been developed. 

The signatories of the North Atlantic Treaty have made marked 
progress which has been supported by United States economic aid to 
Europe and by the unified action of the United States, Great Britain, and 
France with regard to political matters in Europe and other areas. An 
int^rated plan for the defense of the North Atlantic area, drawn up 
by the Defense Committee, has been approved by the North Atlantic 
Council and the treaty nations. The military requirements to imple¬ 
ment the plan have been estimated, and the Defense Finance and Eco¬ 
nomic Committee has examined the problem of meeting these require¬ 
ments. Eight treaty nations are being furnished with military assistance 
by the United States under authority of the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Act of 1949 and in accordance with the terms of bilateral agreements. 

When the North Atlantic Council met in London in May 1950, it 
resolved that the treaty nations by their united efforts should build a 
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znodern defense system capable of withstanding an external threat di¬ 
rected at any of them. It established a committee composed of deputies 
to the foreign ministers of each nation and charged it with the duty of 
increasing the effectiveness of the treaty organization. The council issued 
directives for the co-ordination of the work of its subsidiary organs and 
emphasized that the problem of adequate military forces and of the 
financial arrangements needed to provide them should be examined as 
one and not as separate problems. These directives were formulated on 
the assumption that if the combined resources of the signatories were 
pioperly co-ordinated and applied, they would be adequate to provide 
for defense without impairing social and economic progress. To accom¬ 
plish the most economical and effective use of the forces and materials 
available, the members of the council agreed to urge their governments 
to concentrate on balanced coUective forces rather than on balanced 
national forces in building up their combined military strength. 

But many difficult problems must be solved before there can be 
a high degree of assurance that the treaty nations will stand together 
in the event of an aggression against one or more of them. ^ 41 though the 
designation of deputies to co-ordinate military and economic measures 
for implementing the treaty terms and the approved plan for integrated 
defense is a step forward, their recommendations must be approved bv 
national governments before they can become effective, and the means 
to carry them out must be provided by national legislative bodies. In 
this process national and international political considerations, as well 
as economic and military ones, will play important parts. They maN 
result in no agreement or in inadequate national action. 

A military issue of particular significance in this connection has 
arisen from the recommendation of the North Atlantic Council for bal¬ 
anced collective forces to replace the traditional balanced national forces 
to which most nations have aspired. Under this proposal each treaty 
nation, instead of providing all the elements of the armed forces neces¬ 
sary for its individual defense, would be limited to providing only 
specifically designated elements. These elements, together with those 
provided by other treaty nations, would constitute an integrated force 
for the collective defense of all. The failure of any nation, whether of 
major or minor importance in the defense scheme, to accept the arrange¬ 
ment would nullify it. But the failure of a strong nation to carry it out 
once it was agreed to vv'ould be even more signifi can t. The entire plan 
would then collapse, and collectively the nations would be less strong 
than if they had adhered to the system of balanced national forces. 

The scheme of balanced collective forces makes it imperative that 
all treaty nations respond by taking collective military action in the event 
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01 aimed attack on an) one of them. If a single important nation 
tails to make its contribution, the rest can stand neither together nor 
alone. The treat) provision that requires each party to assist by taking 
“Iiidividuail) and in concert such action as it deems necessary including 
the u^e of armed foice” becomes in effect an obligation to take action 
in concLit, and it makes the use of armed force mandatory. This obliga¬ 
tion makes the North Atlantic Treaty more like a military alliance and 
raises a question for the United States on the constitutional powers of 
the Congress to declare war. 

Before the recommendation for the integration of the armed forces 
1,1 the tieat) nations into a balanced collecthe force is acted upon by 
the national go\ernments, the questions it raises will imdoubtedly be 
e\tensi\ely debated. National decisions probably will be influenced by 
each national estimate of the probability of a Soviet aggression. Strong 
support might de\elop if the tempo of the cold war were increased by 
the So\iet Union. On the other hand, a So\iet gesture of co-operation, 
whether genuine or not, might have the opposite effect. Perhaps the 
most important consideration will be the confidence of each state in 
the fidelit) ivith which others will adhere to the common cause. The 
treat) nations of Western Europe will hesitate to accept the proposal, 
for example, if the United States does not clearly demonstrate its inten¬ 
tion of meeting its obligations under all circumstances and in spite of 
constitutional difficulties. Similarly, the United States will want to be 
satisfied that the European nations will not withdraw from their treaty 
obligations if they find a hope of remaining neutral in a war between 
the United States and the Soviet Union. 

The attitude of the European nations tow'ard the military proposals 
will be influenced, moreover, by the action of the United States in related 
economic matters. The full co-operation of the United States will be 
an essential factor if the treaty nations are to be armed without inter¬ 
fering with their social and economic progress. The action of the United 
States Congress in authorizing and appropriating funds for economic 
and military assistance w^ill therefore be watched carefully. Any stipula¬ 
tions the Congress may make to protect the economic and military in¬ 
terests of the United States will also be examined to determine their 
effect on the individual and common interests of the other nations. 

The proposals for regional defense arrangements in the Middle 
East and Far East raise another set of issues bearing on United States 
military security policy. In both areas Great Britain. France, and the 
United States are concerned in maintaining peace and stability and in 
checking the spread of communism; but their interests are frequently dif¬ 
ferent and in some respects conflicting. The disparity of resources and 
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po^ver beuveen the states of the Far East and Middle East and the 
United States, Great Britain, and France is so great, houe\er, that 
group arrangements of the foimer without the participation of the lat¬ 
ter would be almost meaningless from the point of \iew of military 
security. Comprehensive regional defence groupings in these areas would 
furthermore lack the political justifications of either the historical tradi¬ 
tion of solidarity underl)ing the Rio Treat) or the common cultural 
foundation of the North Atlantic Treaty. They would rest, instead, on 
the lital strategic and economic interests of the United States and 
W’estern Europe and on the fear of aggression felt b\ weak and neivh 
independent states. 

Regional defense arrangements in the Middle East would require, 
therefore, the participation of all three major Western powders as well as 
of the free nations of the areas. Since the nations in the areas are mili- 
taril) weak, their defense against armed attack would depend upon the 
strength that the three major nations cotdd contribute to their common 
defense. To develop unit) and loyalty to a common cause in these states 
would require wise political handling by the three major nations work¬ 
ing in complete accord. It would be difficult to employ the principles) 
of militar) collaboration developed under the North Atlantic Treaty 
in either of the areas, and it is doubtful if the principle of "continuous 
and effective self-help and mutual aid” defined by the Vandenberg 
Resolution could be carried out. Gollecti\e defense in these areas would 
probably amount to individual self-defense encouraged and supported 
by the three major nations, in addition to such collaboration as the 
three nations could induce. 

The attitude of the United States, Great Britain, and France toward 
some of the Middle East nations has been indicated by the agreement 
of the former of May 1950 to sell arms to the Arab states and to 
Israel. Although the three powers were willing to assist these states 
to arm in the inteiest of their internal security, their self-defense, and 
the defense of the area, at the same time they assumed a specific re¬ 
sponsibility to interfere by action within or outside the United Nations 
if any of the local states was found to be preparing to violate frontiers 
or armistice lines. The collective security arrangement that the Arab 
League proposed at its meeting in June 1950 may imply a willingness to 
accept Western influence and guidance in order to obtain military 
assistance. 

In the Far East, where various regional defense arrangements have 
been proposed over the past year, an entirely different development 
has taken place. In southeast Asia United States military assistance was 
granted in a form that left France responsible for the combined military 
action of Viet-Nam, Cambodia, and La(». This arrangement, howev^. 
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• . * made before the communist attack on the Korean Republic took 
t.Iace and before the possibilit) of external armed aggression was acutely 
present. The fact that such aggression was in the case of Korea met 
tluough the United Nations and not in terms of any regional defense 
a.iangement, has again brought into the picture the pattern of collective 
stcuiit) under the United Nations. 

Finally, there remains to be considered the issue of the bearing of 
the collective defense arrangements upon one another. Co-ordination in 
militar) matteis between the Rio and the North Atlantic treaty arrange¬ 
ments might present a fundamental difficulty, for the areas in which the 
Kvo treaties are operatue overlap in the western North Atlantic. The 
United States is the only nation party to both treaties, and such co¬ 
ordination may place on it a heavy strain. Co-ordination between the 
North Atlantic Treaty and possible arrangements in the Middle and 
Far East requires the effective functioning of a central body; and if 
Middle East and Far East regional collective defense arrangements are 
organized, a central organization dominated by the United States, 
Great Britain, and France may have to be established. This would 
squarel) pose the issue whether the United States, by following a military 
security polic) that emphasizes regional defense arrangements, is carry¬ 
ing out a polic) that is fundamentally in conflict with full American sup¬ 
port for the United Nations and the action taken in Korea under the 
auspices of the organization. 

There has always been a danger that too ardent a pursuit of a 
regional interim security policv may undermine the policy of supporting 
the United Nations. IV^ith respect to the North Atlantic Treaty, the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee pointed out the danger of replacing 
the United Nations machinery by the machinery of group arrange¬ 
ments. The committee felt that “it would be particularly unfortunate if 
our Government took part in ‘exclusive’ consultations with Atlantic 
Pact members over situations of deep concern to friendly states in Asia, 
.Mrica, Latin America, and the Middle East,” 
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Chapter IX 

The United Nations Problem Field 

T he United States, as one of the leading proponents of a system of 
international co-operation and as one of the major-power signatories 
of the United Nations Charter, must of necessity take a position on any 
question that affects the organization and operation of the United Na¬ 
tions. E\en a question of internal administration, such as the co-ordina¬ 
tion of economic and general tvelfare activities, requires a judgment 
the United States concerning the methods it is prepared to advocate 
and sapport. More significant issues, like changing the voting procedure 
in the Securitv Council and proposals for revising the Charter, involve 
correspondinglv more significant decisions. In view of the strength and 
position of the United States, even the taking of no position at all on 
questions of this importance exerts an influence and constitutes a policy 
on the part of the Government. 

Another tvpe of problem for the United States Government arises in 
connection with the use that it makes of the United Nations system to 
further American objectives. Such questions as the extent to which 
the cold war should be fought through the processes of the United 
Nations, and whether unilateral actions, bilateral or multilateral agree¬ 
ments, and regional arrangements and the machinery of the United 
Nations are more or less effective methods of achieving American ob¬ 
jectives, illustrate this t)pe of problem. All these methods have a place 
in American foreign relations, but for many purposes the machinery 
of the United Nations may not be the appropriate means to use. The 
choice is wide and frequently difficult decisions have to be made about 
vi^hich method or combination of methods is best adapted for particular 
situations. There is, therefore, the general problem of how the United 
States can best design its operations as a national state in an interna¬ 
tional organization when its interests at times seem to require unilateral 
action, although one of its most firmly stated objectives is to support and 
develop a sjstem of continuous international co-operation. The compre¬ 
hensive character of this problem, which is treated in detail later in this 
chapter, can be most clearly grasped if it is understood how the United 
Nations was intended to function and how it has actually functioned. 

The operation of the United Nations to date has reflected—as it 
must reflect—the general state of the world, especially the disharmony 
among the major nations. This has been unavoidable, because the or- 
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^'1'' 73 o nS'* cl^'A^->eo neither to leplace the evist^ng netivoi ^ of in‘e 
ret u’^e re^'’‘ ^oi ’^o pio .^e Tadiinei’ for u e <*011*11011 of a*! *’’*■6 
ret o’^a p o j^eres MuJi ci t*u !»ai of the organization has teen ce'‘ew 
Old r'lsLO” eption of the role that it i\as ^n^ended to pia'* 

T* eie ’ w c ro in*.tial illusions about the fact that the effectne'^e-'. 
Oi. tre Lti cJ Nations depended upon the actions of the najoi po ^ s 
or t» a* fc actions of the major powers %*ould icfiect the chaiacter of 
t^^t’r Telnuions It nas recognized that am one of the major nations ivouin 
be able to ^top act'on against itself as well as to stop am action b^ t~e 
o ^a' iZit on es such. It w as equalh certain that a major nation coaid 1 
coe ced .,^1^ b' the combined foices of tl e othei majoi nations, ard th 
bee ii**!. *’^js t.on d be the equixalem of a woild war, it was a t\pe of ce 
Ci^’cn that each major nation would make for itself and would not ag'ec 
to ba^e m'’Je foi it L\ eim intemational organization 

The judgment that the Lnited Nations would succeed rested on the 
belief that t^e princip es of intei national beha\ lOr pledged in the Char 
tc” ob-icned, offer a reasonable hope that peace and securit\ 

coi’d je a''ie^ed anJ pieser\ed Theic weie also other suppoitmg as 
aanptions imohed in this expectation. The most important ivas that 
..ach of the majoi nations would maintain sufficient forces to ensure 
that those of them that wanted peace would be able to make a course 
of aggression b-v an^ nation too risk\ to undertake A 1 elated assumption 
was that the gigantic effort to win the war would ha^e drnen home 
the lesson tliat onh unit\ among nations desinng peace could make 
peace an enduring realit\. 

Neither of these assumptions was \indicated in the period immedi 
atelA after the war. The So\iet Union chose a course of action that could 
be interpreted onh as aggressne. The United States, the other great 
center of powrer, permitted its military' establishment to deteriorate out 
of all piopoition to the militar\ strength still kept m being b) the 
Sonet Union. 

To some extent, then, the failure of the system to operate in the 
manner that was expected of it has been caused b;^ difficulties among 
the major nations lather than b) defects in the system itself. The So\iet 
Union has follo'tted a course of non-co operation and obstruction, espe- 
aall) in the Security Counal. Other states ha\e also contributed to the 
general difficulty by their insistence on pubhc attention to issues that 
could not be settled, but the discussion of which would aggravate inter¬ 
national relations. Keeping in mind the procedure of majority noting 
in the General Assembh, some states, large and small alike, have at¬ 
tempted to organize the -kssembly to secure the support of “w’orld opm- 
ion” In general, this attempt has primarily served to develop a speaes 
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of political manipulation in the General Assembly in order to get a 
favorable majority decision recorded. It has also worked to emphasize 
the po^ver basis that underlies the privilege and use of the veto in the 
Secudt} Council. 

The open world forum that the General Assembly provides has lent 
itseh onh too well to propaganda and to efforts to manipulate and or¬ 
ganize world opinion in support of purposes that had little to do with 
international peace and security or with general welfare. Although the 
So-viet Union has been one of the most persistent offenders in this respect, 
other nations, including the United States, cannot be cleared of blame. 

Prior to the Korean incident there was a tendency to overlook the 
accomplishments of the United Nations organization, the record of which 
in the past fi\e }ears includes moderate successes as well as conspicuous 
failures. The news \alue of crises and breakdotvns caused them to over¬ 
shadow successes. The constructive moves that w’ere being taken in the 
United Nations system, minor though some may have appeared to be, were 
nevertheless slowly building a basis for peace and security.* It remains true, 
however, that the full effectiveness of these efforts depends in the final 
analysis on the willingness of the major nations themselves to carry out in 
good faith the obligations imposed by the Charter and to assure by their 
united action that other nations do likewise. It also depends on the will¬ 
ingness of the major nations to avail themselves fully of the processes of 
peaceful adjustment that the United Nations system provides by working 
together in a spirit of co-operation and mutual accommodation, both in¬ 
side and outside the organization. This continues to be the central problem 
of the United Nations system. 

The activities of the United Nations system have taken place in 
two broad fields: maintenance of peace and security, and promotion of 
the general welfare. A separate examination of what has developed in 
these fields will give a picture of the operation of the system and some 
of the basic difificulties into which it has run in the absence of funda¬ 
mental agreement among the majm: powers. 

MAINTENANCE OF PEACE AND SECURITY 

The international system of collective security established by the 
Chwter of the United Nations contains three essential components: the 
obligations and procedures prescribed for the pacific setdement of dis¬ 
putes between states^ the poiver given to the organization to take en¬ 
forcement action, including the use of armed force, in order to restore 

*The very term “United Nations system" is used to emphasize that more fhaii 
the orpm of the central organization are concerned in this endeavor and that the 
speaabzed agencies and regional organizations have important parts to play. 
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or maintain international peace and securit\; and the responsibility of 
the orsanizat'on for formulating plans for the regulation of armaments. 

The success of the svstera depends primarily on the peaceful ad¬ 
justment and settlement of international disputes. In Article 33 of the 
Charter, member states undertook to take the initiate e in using the 
methods of peaceful settlement a\ailable to them—such as conciliation, 
arbitration, and judicial settlement—before referring a dispute to the 
United Xations. The organization itseK, acting through either the Se- 
cinitv Council or the General Assembly, was given the function of 
promoting adjustments or setdements by making recommendations to 
tire parties concerned. Although these recommendations are neither 
binding on member nations nor enforceable by the organization, the 
basic assumption was that the) would carry decisive weight if they were 
backed b) all the major nations not themselves parties to the dispute.^ 

The peaceful setdement of disputes by the United Nations has been 
most successful in cases where the major powers were only indirecd) 
concerned, as in Palestine and Indonesia. But even in cases where great- 
power interests are directly involved, there have been partial successes. 
In the Iranian case, although the Soviet Union refused even to participate 
in the Security Council discussions, the influence of consideration 
b\ the Security Council and of its decision to keep the question on its 
agenda contributed to the withdrawal of Soviet troops from Iran. In 
the Greek frontier case, after a Soviet veto had blocked action by the 
Security Council, condemnation by the General Assembly of the northern 
neighbors of Greece for aiding the guerrilla forces and the establishment 
of a commission to observ’e events on the border gave both moral and 
practical support to the Greek Government in preserving the independ¬ 
ence of the countT}'. In the case of Korea, although the General Assembly 
did not succeed in establishing the unity of the country, it did supervise 
the setting up of an independent government in the southern part of 
the peninsula. 

But in the case of the Berlin blockade, which was directly pertinent 
to the East-West power conflict, neither the Security Council nor joint 
appeals of the President of the Assembly and the Secretary-General nor 
a committee of “neutral” members of the Security Council was able to 
settle the differences between the Soviet Union and the Western powers. 
The publicity and study given to the case, however, may well have 
helped to promote the conversations between the Soviet and American 
delegates that ultimately led to the lifting of the blockade. 

Within the United Nations itself, ways have been sought to circum¬ 
vent the deadlocks in the peaceful settlement of disputes that have oc- 

*This one reason why the so-called veto provision was applied to the pro¬ 
cedures of pacific settlement in the Security Council. 
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curred in the Secuiit\ Council. Greatta emphasis has been placed on the 
political and secaiit\ responsibilities of the General Assembly, where 
action cannot be blocked b\ So\iet disapproval.^ Even if a recommen¬ 
dation by the General Assembly is not backed by all the major poviers, 
it has a moral authority that deriv'es from the fact that at least two 
thirds of the membeis are behind it. In 1947 the Assembly established, 
over Soviet protest, the Interim Committee, composed of representatives 
of all the members of the United Nations, to deal with questions of peace 
and secuiitv, to do preparatory work for General Assembly sessions, to 
conduct investigations, and to consult with subsidiary organs. Although 
the refusal of the Soviet Union and its satellites to participate in the 
work of the Inteiim Committee has, on the one hand, facilitated the 
proceedings of the committee, it has, on the other hand, made it difficult 
if not impossible for the committee to deal with problems in which the 
Soviet Union is directly involved. 

The authority and pow'er of the organization to remove threats to 
the peace and to suppress breaches of the peace is vested in the Securitv 
Council. For these purposes, the Council is empowered under Articles 4r 
and 4s of the Charter to take drastic measures, including the use of 
armed forces. But because none of the major powers was willing, at the 
time the Charter was drafted, to allow its armed forces to be used with¬ 
out its consent, decisions of the Security Council to take enforcement 
action are governed by the veto provision- This limitation does not, how¬ 
ever, prevent individual nations or groups of member states from acting 
voluntarily on the call of the Security Council. This possible course of 
action vvas illustrated in the case of Korea. 

Article 43 of the Charter obligates member states to make armed 
forces, facilities, and other assistance available to the Security Council 
“on its call." The strength of such forces and the nature of the facilities 
and assistance are to be determined by special agreement between the 
Council and the member states. The Security Council has directed its 
Military Staff Gommitte to examine these questions, but the views of the 
committee members are widely divergent on the crucial questions: How 
many of what forces? From whom? and Where should they be based? 
With respect to the initial contributions of forces by the five permanent 
members of the Security Council, for example, the majority hold that 
they should be comparable in over-all strength but might differ widely 

*The Assembly is empovieied by Article 11 o£ the Charter to “consider the gen¬ 
eral principles of ocKiperation in the maintenance of international peace and security,” 
and by Articles 11.14, and 35 to consider disputes and make recommendations for their 
peaceful adjustment. 
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in the particular strength of land, sea, and air components. The Soviet 
Mew is that identical units should be contributed—man for man, ship 
tor ship, plane lor plane—and that deviation from this foimula would 
need a special decision of the Council. There is also an unreconcilable 
disagreement on the over-all strength of the forces to be made available. 

The regulation of armaments under the United Nations collective 
securit) S)..tem was conceived as an objective to be attained after a wider 
and permanent basis for international collaboration in maintaining 
peace and securit) had been established.* In other words, a general 
reduction in the burden of national aimaments is to be expected only 
after the major powers have demonstrated their ability to co-operate in 
keeping the peace. Under Article ii of the Charter, the General As¬ 
sembly has the authorit) to make recommendations to member states 
and to the Securitj Council r^arding the principles that should govern 
disarmament and the regulation of aimaments. But under Article 26 
only the Security Council, in which each major power has a veto, has the 
authority to formulate, with the assistance of the Military Staff Com¬ 
mittee, plans for the “establishment of a system for the regulation of 
armaments” for submission to member states. 

The United Nations Atomic Energy Commission was established in 
January 1946. The commission was directed to make specific proposals for 
the exchange between nations of information on the use of atomic energy 
for peaceful ends, for the control of atomic energy to ensure its use for 
only peaceful purposes, for the elimination of atomic weapons and all 
other vreapons of mass destruction from national armaments, and for estab¬ 
lishing safeguards to protect complying states from the hazards of violation 
and from the evasions of a control agreement. After four years of negotia¬ 
tions on this problem, further discussions were suspended in January 1950, 
when the Soviet Union refused to participate in any United Nations or¬ 
gans with representatives of the Chinese Nationalists. Even before then, 
however, the negotiations had been deadlocked for some time. The sus¬ 
pension of them, on the other hand, does not remove the problem of the 
measures that the United States might advocate for the international con¬ 
trol of atomic energy. The fact that the Soviet Union now possesses atomic 
weapons, coupled with the fact that the United States decided early in 
1950 to go ahead with the development of a hydrogen bomb, has given 

♦It should be noted that the term “regulation” rather than "reduction” or “limita¬ 
tion" was deliberately used in recognition of the fact that armaments are used both in 
ensuring national security and in contributmg to collective action. The word “regula¬ 
tion" was also intended to indicate that consideration should be given not only to an 
upper limit for armaments but also to a lower limit below which national military 
strength, especially of the major powers, could not be allowed to fall without jeopardiz- 
ing international peace and security,, 
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new importance to the problem. The problem, together witli the history 
of the negotiations in the United Nations up to the present, is therefore 
treated in detail later in this chapter. 

The deadlock on atomic energy- control was paralleled by a similar 
deadlock on the question of the regulation of conventional armaments. 
In December 1946 the General Assembly agreed on a set of general 
principles to gotern the regulation and reduction of armaments, and it 
requested the Security Council to determine what information had to be 
(>btair.ed from member states in order to implement these principles. The 
Securit) Council then set up the Commission for Comentional Arma¬ 
ments, excluding from its jurisdiction all questions within the compe¬ 
tence of the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission. The commis¬ 
sion succeeded in agreeing on a plan of work and, over the negathe 
votes of the Sotiet Union and the Ukraine, on a definition of general 
principles. These were (i^ regulation should eventually include all states 
and must initial!} include all states possessing substantial forces; (s) 
regulation can be carried out onl} in an atmosphere of international 
confidence and securitj; tg) the creation of such an atmosphere involves 
agreements under .Article 43 of the Charter, on international control of 
atomic energy, and on peace settlements with German) and Japan; (4) 
limitations must be consistent with the carrying out of obligations as¬ 
sumed under the Charter; and (5) regulation must be accompanied b\ 
safeguards based on international supervision. The Soviet proposals, 
which were rejected by the Assembly, called for a blanket one-third 
reduction wdthin twelve months of the land, sea, and air forces of the five 
permanent members of the Security' Council; for the prohibition of 
atomic weapons; and for a control body to supervise the execution ot 
the proposals. 

In October 1949 the Soviet Union vetoed in the Security Council 
both the report of the commission on its progress and the French pro¬ 
posals for reporting, verifying, and publishing information on military 
effectives and conventional armaments. The General Assembly in De¬ 
cember approved a resolution calling for a verifiable world census of 
conventional armaments and armed forces and rejected one proposed 
by the Soviet Union that asked all nations to submit information (with¬ 
out a verification procedure) on both atomic and nonatomic weapons. 
In January 1950 the Security Council referred the Assembly resolution 
to the commission for further study. This action was taken in the ab¬ 
sence of the Soviet representative, who had walked out in protest against 
the representation of Nationalist China in the Council. Secretary-General 
Lie in the spring of 1950 urged that negotiations in the control of 
armaments should not be deferred until political problems are solved. 
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Atterr.pta to a:h.:c\e thj col’ecthe security system tiiat is a pre* 
Tw^uh-ite to ±_ :.;u’.a£ion of arnianients hate so far been unsuccessful, 
largel} because ol tht serious political differences among the major powers 
t>at ha\e developed inside and outside the United Nations. This general 
f-i.-te, which has been rtffected in the mam failures to settle specific 
ci*putcs, has gi^en lise to a searcl; for secimt\ on new lines. Proposals 
ha\e been made, -^n the one hand, for some form of world go\ernment, 
to be achieved either b\ scrapping the existing organisation and making 
a Lvah start or bv drasiicallv amending the United Nations Charter. 
On the other hand, proposals have been made for adapting the existing 
system to changed conditions b% modifying the \eto, bj making greater 
U'e of the General Assemble in maintaining peace and securit)’, b} put¬ 
ting mxre emphasis on the use of peaceful methods of settlement, and 
especially by developing regional arrangements. In general these ar¬ 
rangements have been brought within the framework of the United Na¬ 
tions organization by being referred to Article 51 of the Charter, to 
Article 52, or to both. The first authorizes arrangements for collective 
self-defense; the second explicitly makes regional security' arrangements 
compatible with obligations under the Charter. 

The struggle to reach agreement in building the system of collec¬ 
tive security presents the United States with problems of crucial im¬ 
portance that require major policy decisions, and some of these problems 
are set forth later in this chapter. The United States also faces, within 
as well as outside the United Nations system, major problems that arise 
from disputes in particular countries. These are dealt wdth in later 
chapters on the relevant geographic areas, 

PROMOTION OF THE GENERAL WELFARE 

The duty of the United Nations organization to promote general 
welfare was held to be of equal importance with the establishment of 
its authority to maintain peace and security. The creation of conditions 
of stability and well-being w'as expressly recognized in the Charter as 
necessary to peaceful and friendly relations among nations. It was taken 
as self-evident that to remedy the economic and social dislocations of 
the war and to set in motion longer-run improvements w'ould require 
positive international action supplemented by appropriate national sup¬ 
porting action. It was also clear, however, that the range of problems 
involved was so great that a single international organization could 
hardly handle them. The United Nations system therefore includes many 
specialized intergovernmental bodies, but over-all responsibility for co- 
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ordinati')!! is vested in the General Assembly and is exercised under its 
general authority by the Economic and Social Council and the Trustee¬ 
ship Council in their respective fields. 

Toe international machinery' established to deal with problems of 
the general welfare makes an impressive list. As shown in the chart, it 
covers food and agriculture, international trade and finance, transporta¬ 
tion and communications, labor, health, human rights, and education. 
The Economic and Social Council has established twelve commissions, 
including regional commissions for Europe, for Asia and the Far East, 
and for Latin America; five subcommissions; three standing committees; 
and various drafting and ad hoc committees. Agreements on relation¬ 
ships with the United Nations have been concluded with ten specialized 
agencies, whose fields of activity include food and agriculture, inter¬ 
national finance, transport and communications, refugee problems, labor, 
health, and education.^ The Economic and Social Council has also called 
international conferences to consider such matters as freedom of in¬ 
formation, shipping, trade, and employment. Much useful vrork has been 
performed in the technical fields, and machinery has been established 
for the international execution of broad economic and social policies. 

The proliferation of agencies, overlapping functions, inconsistencies 
of membership, and inadequate programing, however, have raised urgent 
problems of co-ordination. Attempts to solve these problems have been 
made in various ways: through the United Nations Secretariat and the 
staffs of specialized agencies; through agreements with the specialized 
agencies that provided for reciprocal representation at meetings and 
exchange of information and services; through consultations to avoid 
overlapping activities; and through the establishment of priorities that 
brought the same topics up for consideration in all relevant agencies 
at the same time. Much remains to be done, however, to achieve an 
^cient correlation of programs and functions. 

Although there has been great activity as well as some tangible 
results, the initiation of a steady trend toward economic improvement 
and social betterment has also been checked by the same international 
frictions that obstructed the Security Council in its area of responsibility. 
Political differences have made it difficult to consider even purely techni¬ 
cal questic>ns on their merits, and when attention in the field of welfare 
began to indude not only economic, agricultural, health, and refugee 
questions but also conceptual questions of human rights and individual 
liberties, deadlocks once more became inevitable. 

The history of the efforts to formulate an international Bill of 
Rights, to draft conventions on genodde and the freedom of the press. 


’The Soviet Union originally joined only one of th f» se 
Health Organization, and in 1949 it withdrew evoi from that. 
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and to explore the means of de\eIopin? educational, scientific, and cul¬ 
tural co-operation illustrates the nature of the problem as well as its 
insolubility except in a pre-existing atmosphere of agreement. Initial 
discussions revealed basically different concepts, and subsequent discus¬ 
sions led to a vailets of conflicts and frustrations. In consequence of the 
fundamental nature of these differences the attempt to draft an inter¬ 
national £li.L of Rights had to be broken doivn into three separate stages; 
the first, to secure agreement on a Universal Declaration; the second, 
to convert this into a covenant; and tlie third, to agree on measures for 
carrving out the covenant. It was so difficult to reach agreement on even 
the broadest and most general principles that only the first stage has 
been completed.® The kind of difficulty that has developed raises a pro¬ 
found question about the capability of an international organization 
to treat issues of this sort in the absence of common beliefs and generallv 
accepted standards. And assuming even partial success, it raises important 
questions about the capability of individual states to carry out in fact 
general agreements reached in the abstract. Can an international society, 
lacking agreement on fundamental concepts, solve its problem of adjust¬ 
ment and change in a democratic wav? Can a minority, in such cases, 
accept the decision of a majoritv except under compulsion? And finally, 
does not the effort to act universally on unagreed abstractions increase 
the verv tensions it is desired to reduce, and thus make common action 
difficult even on agreed matters? 

In addition to these basic questions, which are problems of the 
United Nations organization, the United States faces important problems 
as soon as it obligates itself to implement international agreements on 
such matters as human rights. Federal actions run into diverse concepts 
on this subject even within American society. Questions of states' rights 
and conflicting public attitudes stand in the way of general application. 

The responsibilities of the United Nations in respect to dependent 
people are set forth in Chapters XI. XII, and XIII of the Charter. In 
Chapter XI, the Declaration Regarding Non-Self-Goveming Territories, 
member states undertook to promote the general advancement and the 
development toward self-government of the territories for which they 
were responsible and to submit regular reports thereon. The Trustee¬ 
ship Council was established under Chapter XIII to carry out the func¬ 
tions of the General Assembly in the administration of former enemy 
territories, of former mandated territories of the League of Nations, and 
of territories voluntarily placed under trusteeship by the governments 

* Differences o£ opinion were so pronounced that vvites had to be taVm isoo times 
in order to get a draft declaration for sabmi»ion to the General Assembly. The draft 
was adopted in December 1948, with the Soviet Union, South Africa, and Saudi Arabia 
abstaining. 
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.c . r.' . to Chapter XII. The t>ecurit) Council 

c i-ei t' = tunc: .ns .£ the United Nations in trust territories desi-- 
nated ti** st:ate*it, and it receives the assistance of the Trusteeship Cotin- 
ch :n ti."' thet I a',e m securit} aspects. 

In i.:; :.' n.n sth-gosemlng teiTitories, the svar gaie great impetus 
to n t' n..!!-: :no\enients that ivere strising for complete inde- 

oe;:Jen,t >. T.>Ihi.r.’. at.tjn.ni'i. !5ome of these territories, such as the 
?h'hpp‘. . , I: ii=. ard Et.rn’a. base already gained their political in- 
d_pei.d^r;..e. b:.nie, like Indo-China, aie still in the throes of gaining inde¬ 
pendent ctatus. Others are eidier not readj for, or not interested in, 
c n; .-ete s.if-gosemnter.t or independence in the near future. The 
nro ients ±at Lave arisen for the United Nations in the field of non-self- 

Jk. 

gr.^rninr pcophs ha\e c&me largely from the attitude of the Sosiet 
Union GtpAtA&l* uiTii ti-colonid stales, wlxich constantly attack the ad- 
ministe.lr.; po'verb and -.eck to extend the authority of the trusteeship 
'’at^ro lu exert oser colonial territories an autliority- that vras not 
explkitlj intend d ':y the Charter. 

The p’Cture that has been sketched abo\e of the United Nations 
aa it has operated makes it clear that it is not an organization separate 
and apart from porver systems that are in conflict. The main problems 
that confront tire United States in connection ivith the United Nations 
can be divided into tsvo categories: (i) those that are inherent in a 
sjstem of international organization and with respect to which the 
United States must take a position by virtue of being a member of the 
organization; and * 2 ) those that arise in consequence of the fact tliat 
the United States, as a so'^ereign state, inevitabl) enters into relations 
\rith the international organization and seeks to use it for attaining its 
national objectives. Action taken about a problem in either category, 
however, almost ruttimatically creates problems in the other. 

The tliree specific problems dealt with in detail in the remainder 
of this chapter illustrate the types of problems included in the two broad 
categories described above. The levision of the Charter and the control of 
atomic energv' are essential!) of the first ty-pe; the character of United 
States operations in the United Nations is essentially of the second type- 

UNTTED STATES OPERATIONS WITHIN THE 
UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM 

Whether the members of the United Nations are major or small 
states, they all make use of the oi^anization to promote their own inter¬ 
ests and to mov e toward their own objectives. The cases that come before 
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Unlt'_d Nations bodies are consequent!) conditioned by the policies of 
individual states, and the actions taken b) the organization itself are 
not deterntinea solely by accepted principles of international behavior or 
bv the absolute merits of the case in hand. Man) other considerations 
are also pertinent, such as the precedents that may be created for similar 
future cases, the repercussions of a decision in parts of the world other 
than the one directlv concerned, and finally the implications that a given 
course of action ma) have for apparently unrelated questions in which 
particular member states are vitally interested. 

In order to advance the policies they advocate, member states have 
increasing) tended to use in the United Nations the political techniques 
common in national legislatures. Bloc voting has become a prominent 
feature in the General Assembly. The votes of the Soviet bloc are usually 
easilv predicted. Those of the Arab states and of a large Latin American 
bloc are often deciding factors in swinging the General Assembly. In 
pressing for particular courses of action it was perhaps inevitable that 
lobbving procedures should develop. 

It is possible to point out fairly consistent lines of tactics that have 
been pursued by some states in the United Nations. Some smaller and 
middle-sized states have on many occasions sought to reduce or counteract 
the influence of the major powers by attempting to extend and increase 
the activities and responsibilities of the General Assembly. The Soviet 
Union, which insists on the prerogatives of the major powers and of the 
Security Council, is the strongest advocate of the opposite approach. At 
the same time, the Soviet Union has attempted to win over the smaller 
powers by emphasizing, at least verbally, respect for national sovereignty 
and support for colonial peoples seeking independence. 

The United States, and all the other member states, must decide 
on the courses they will follow in the United Nations in the light of the 
current world situation, the objectives of their foreign policy, the ma¬ 
chinery and capabilities of the United Nations, and the tactics pursued by 
other states. For example, the United States must decide to what extent 
it should use the machinery of regional organizations rather than the 
machinery of the United Nations for the settlement of disputes and the 
maintenance of security. This question must be considered not only from 
the standpoint of how current disputes can best be settled but also of the 
effect on the prestige of the United Nations. If only insoluble disputes 
Were referred to the United Nations, others being handled in a regional 
arrangement, the continued existence of any form of world-wide seem-ity 
organization would become doubtful. The report of the Senate Com¬ 
mittee on Foreign Relations on the North Atlantic Treaty points out 
that there would be danger of impairing the usefulness of the United 
Nations “if consultations under the pact became so frequent they tended 
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‘T re^.ncc L'rJisi N-t. n-. r.ach.nen. or it such consultations resulted 
.'r. a cr stLhi.ati jU j. -.ie'. > in advance of United Nations meetings and 
encouraged oact r.e nret' to \ote as a ‘bloc.’ ” 

- h 

American foreign e..on-.inic and technical assistance and militaty aid 

ot^sr.anr.s al'O raise c iestion-, or 'i\hether the machinery of the United 

Xati in' should «hovdd not be used tor their execution. This caused 

oattir-Iar dli!hc.tli\ t\htn .Vmeiican aid to Gieece and Turkey %\as pio- 

post-d In 1947. Char:;es that the program as originally formulated tvould 

“b’ -p..'s ’ the United Nations led to the insertion of provisions permitting 

the '.ro_rant to be ttrn inated b\ a vote of the Securitv Council or of 
• # » 

the Gmcra! Vs-cr’.blv. 


T. e p/ol/’e’” ’s to dete mine the methods 0/ conducting United 
a'*’ ’I t '6 Vv’ted Xj^'ons system. 

The uroad issue of stiateay is whether the United States should use 
the machinery of the United Nations as an instrument in the cold wai. 
It involves the natuie of the relationship between the United States objec¬ 
tive of sLippoitinu the United Nations and its objectives in the East-'W'est 
struggle. It raises a number of doselv connected and subsidiary 
Issues V hich, though thev can be stated in general terms, affect in many 
practical vvays the conduct of American policies in all fields of United 
Nations activities. 

One of the basic issues is the kind of question that the United 
States should bring before United Nations organs. Should it strictly limit 
the number and the type of questions, or should it bring to the United 
Nations all the numerous pioblems tliat arise in American international 
relations? Should it bring up only problems tliat are reasonably soluble 
and not likely to cause a serious clash with the Soviet Union, or should 
it Use the machineiy of the United Nations to examine and negotiate 
the crucial problems of the East-West struggle? The United States must 
face these questions not once and for all, but continuously. Therefore 
it is courses of action that must be weighed, and not fundamental deci¬ 
sions that must be reached. 

The selection of a course of action must at the present time be in¬ 
fluenced by two considerations. The first is whether the solution that 
will conceivably emerge from the United Nations will help the develop¬ 
ment of United States policy. The second is the effect on the United 
Nations organization of its being required to deal with a particular ques¬ 
tion. There is no ready formula for reconciling these two sets of considera¬ 
tions. 

In die case of the Italian colonies, the foreign ministers of the major 
powers v\ere unable to reach agreement in three years of discussions. 
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but the General Assembh, to which the question wa^ finally referred, 
was able to work out a compromise solution, mainly because the three 
major nations agreed in advance to accept its decision. On the other hand, 
when the United States, Great Britain, and France brought the case of 
the Berlin blockade before the Security Council in 1948, it was strongly 
argued that this "was a problem with which the United Nations was not 
equipped to deal; and it was predicted that a discussion of it would 
destroy the organization. The Security Council w^as unable to reach a 
solution, but the United Nations was not thereby wrecked. In deciding 
what questions to refer to the organization, the danger of a possible 
future division so complete that it would destroy the future usefulness 
of the organization must, however, be borne in mind. The likelihood of 
such a split depends more on the general international situation, and 
especially on whether the Soviet Union considers it more advantageous 
to participate in or to withdraw from the United Nations, than it does 
on the content of a single question. 

A closely related issue is w’hether to use a strategy of emphasizing in 
the United Nations the differences between Soviet and American interests 
and objectives, or to avoid contro\ersy w'henever possible. Because the 
Soviet Union assiduously uses the forum of the United Nations to point 
out the differences between communist v irtue and capitalist imperialism, 
there is a strong argument to the effect that the United States should not 
leave these attacks unansw’ered but should take every opportunity to 
emphasize the virtues of democratic policies and the vices of Soviet im¬ 
perialism. Soviet obstructionism in the United Nations has also led the 
United States and the other Western powers to take steps to place the 
blame for the alleged failures of the organization squarely on the Soviet 
Union. One method of doing this has been to bring controversial ques¬ 
tions hrequently to a vote and to "force v'etoes” in the Security Council. 

In 1948 and 1949, for example, the membership applications of states 
opposed by the Soviet Union were brought up in the Security Council 
again and again. The number of Soviet vetoes grew steadily, and the im¬ 
plication of deliberate obstructionism was driven home. The argument 
against this strategy is that it is more important to maintain an atmos¬ 
phere of good will and to keep channels open for possible future negotia¬ 
tions on more vital issues than it is to win tactical "victories. Secretary- 
General Lie declared in March 1950 that it is “a negative and destructive 
policy to spend one's effort on placing the blame for the world's troubles 
instead of on trying to reach a constructive solution of them.... The first 
concern of all the gov'ernments should be to uphold and strengthen the 
organization that is the world's one hope for peace.” 

Another form of this same issue is the question of how far the 
strategy and alignments of the cold war should dominate the actions of 
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touard dependent peoples. As a result of this conflict of interests the 
United States has found itself opposed in the United Nations to state- 
othemvise aliened dth it. 

The Indonesian case is an example of differing points of siew on 
colonial nratters directh aitectlng broader questions of peace and securit'.. 
The positions of both the British and the French were inevitably infiu- 
enced by the implications of the case for tiieir own nearby colonies^ some 
of rdrich also seething with unrest and resolt. The United States 


had to rceigh its intere-t in supporting the Netherlands as an ally in 
Europe and in maintaining solidarity with Gr..at Britain and France, 
against the claims of the traditional .American piinciple of supporting 
demands for independence and self-government. Such conflicting inter¬ 
ests make it difficult for the United States to de\elop a uniform strategy 
of action in the United Nations. Theie have been some indications re¬ 
cently that the demands of an intensifying cold var may be modifying 
the American position on colonial issues by leading it to accept more 
often the point of view of the colonial powers. 

Another issue concerns the relative use that the United States should 
make of the different United Nations organs, particularly as between the 
General .Assembly and the Security Council. Although the Charter gives 
the Security Council “primary responsibility for the maintenance of 
international peace and security,” the General .Assembly also has re¬ 
sponsibilities in this field. This overlapping of functions gives member 
states a choice of the organ in which to bring up particular cases. Con¬ 
sideration by the Security Council has the advantage that its recommenda¬ 
tions have the support of all the major powers and are consequently 
backed by the po&.sibilit\ of sanctions, which only the Security Council 
has the right to invoke. Because the Security Council has not yet been 
provided with armed forces, the authority to invoke nonmilitary sanc¬ 
tions gives the Council its only means of enforcing its decisions, except 
for such actions as might be taken by the member states on the recom¬ 
mendation of the Council. Reference of cases to the General Assembly, on 
the other hand, has the advantage that recommendations cannot be 
blocked by the veto of a major power and that the weight of public opin¬ 
ion can be more effectively brought to bear. 
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Choice between these organs is complicated, however, b) the Soviet 
interpretation ol their functions. The Soviet Union does not admit the 
piesentation of security issues to the General Assembly, arguing it "by¬ 
passes’' the Security Council. The So\iet bloc, in addition, has refused to 
participate in the work of the Interim Committee of the Assembly. Con¬ 
sequently, if the United States refers to questions so that they reach the 
Interim Committee, the resulting deliberations may in the absence of the 
So\iet bloc be \ery’ satisfactory from the American point of view. But 
at the same time they produce even sharper divisions throughout the rest 
of the United Nations organization. 

An issue that is inaeasingly in the forefront of American operations 
within the United Nations concerns the course to be followed in connec¬ 
tion with the deadlocks that have developed in the Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mission, the Commission for Conventional Armaments, and more re¬ 
cently throughout the w’hole organization on the question of Chinese 
representation. In each case the United States is faced with deciding what 
concessions it can make for agreement and how far it can give way on a 
particular point without weakening its over-all position. Its action on 
these matters involves many considerations other than the effectiveness of 
the United Nations system’ But it must be borne in mind that although 
the present dispute about Chinese representation had a crippling effect on 
the United Nations, because of the Soviet boycott of all organs in which a 
Chinese Nationalist sat, it did not prevent the organization from acting 
at a critical time when the communist aggression occurred in Korea. 

In May 1950 Secretary-General Lie proposed to the major powers a 
procedure for dealing not only wth the Chinese question but also with 
other deadlocked matters. He suggested a special session of the Security 
Council at w’hich members would be represented by their foreign minis¬ 
ters. Article a8 of the Charter provided for such meetings. The funda¬ 
mental issues, however, are substantive rather than procedural, and it is 
unlikely that the special meetings would serve much purpose unless one 
side or the other were prepared fundamentally to change its position. 
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THE REVISION OF THE CHARTER 

Shorth after the framing of the United Nations Charter, proposals 
began to be made for its revision. During the five )ears of the existence 
of the organization, the number of such proposals, both official and un¬ 
official, has steadily increased. These have sprung from discouragement 
with So\iet obstructionism, from the presumed failures of the organiza¬ 
tion, from the deterioration of the international situation, and frequentl) 
flora misconceptions of what the United Nations w'as intended to do. 
During the San Francisco Conference and immediately after, the capa¬ 
bilities of the United Nations organization were “oversold,” particular!) 
in the United States, where the memoiy of a failure to ratify the League 
of Nations Covenant led to extreme efforts to gain public support for 
the new organization. A popular belief was built up that the participa¬ 
tion of the United States would almost automatically prevent the recur¬ 
rence of war and would solve all problems of American foreign rela¬ 
tions. It was not emphasized, and consequently not widely realized, that 
there were outstanding problems, such as the making of a general peace 
settlement, that had to be solved by the major powers and with which 
the United Nations was never intended to deal. Nor was it generally 
appreciated that the success of the organization w’ould depend on the 
preservation of good relations among the major powers and on their 
willingness to use its machinery. 

At the time the Charter was negotiated, the governments of the mem¬ 
ber states considered that the realities of international relations made it 
inevitable that the organization should be essentially a voluntary' associa¬ 
tion of sovereign states. It would consequently be an agency of adjust¬ 
ment rather than an instrument of supergovemment. This reading of 
the facts imposed certain limitations on the United Nations, of which the 
most important were the veto provisions. Each of the major powers 
claimed the right of veto as a means of protecting its vital interests. The 
smaller powers reluctantly granted this exclusive privilege to the five 
principal powers, which in turn solemnly undertook to use it with re¬ 
straint and not “wilfully to obstruct the operation” of the Security Coun¬ 
cil. The only general exception to the rule of five-power imanimity for 
substantive decisions of the Council is that, in the pacific settlement of 
disputes, the provision that all parties to a dispute must abstain from 
voting applies to the permanent members of the Council as well as to 
the others. Since major-power unanimity is required to amend the Char¬ 
ter, no change in the veto provisions is likely at the present time. 

The belief that the veto has been misused, especially by the Soviet 
Union, has led to increasing demands for its modification or abolition. 
Although Soviet opposition has prevented any drastic rhangps, certain 
more liberal practices have been developed out of the experience of the 
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Securit} Council. Regardless of the understanding accepted at the San 
Francisco Conference, \oluntar)' abstention of a permanent member from 
\oting is not now considered a \eto. This new understanding has facili¬ 
tated action b\ the Council in the pacific settlement of disputes. 

In 1947 the United States announced it had come to the conclusion 
that “a liberalization of the voting procedure” was necessary. This view 
recehed widespread support, but it was strongly opposed by the Sosdet 
Union, and the matter was referred to the Interim Committee for report 
to the General Assembly. The United States then submitted to the In¬ 
terim Committee a list of thirty-one types of Security Council decisions 
for which it proposed that the veto should be eliminated. The committee 
submitted a detailed report in the autumn of 1948. On the basis of this 
report the United States, Great Britain, France, and China formulated a 
1 evolution that called on the members of the Security Council to agree 
among themselves that certain decisions w'ould be regarded as procedural 
and that certain others, even though substantive, would not be subject 
to veto. The latter category included decisions on the pacific settlement 
of disputes and the admission of new members. The resolution also called 
on the permanent members to consult together before voting on impor¬ 
tant questions. This resolution was passed by the General Assembly in 
April 1949, but the Soviet Union has prevented it from being carried 
out effectivelv. 

In the meantime, various public groups in the United States and, to 
a lesser extent, in ’Western Europe have proposed more comprehensive 
and fundamental changes, which hav'e been directed at the basic structure 
and intent of the United Nations organization. These have gained the 
support of groups of American Senators and Representatives, who have 
submitted to the Congress a variety of resolutions in which these pro¬ 
posals are embodied. Hearings on these resolutions w’ere held by the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs in October 1949, and by the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations in the winter and spring of 1950, but 
none has yet been reported to the floor of the Congress. Some of these 
resolutions advocate measures to be taken under the provisions of the 
United Nations Charter, such as a wider and more specific defense agree¬ 
ment under *\rticle 51; others advocate measures to be taken outside the 
Charter, such as the formation of a federation of North Atlantic states. 
Still others propose the amendment of the United Nations Charter. 

One of the latter proposes, for example, that the United States im¬ 
mediately press for a revision of the Charter to remove the veto-right in 
matters of aggression, to avert the “threat of atomic catastrophe,” to end 
Ae armaments race, and to establish “an effective but tyranny-proof 
international police force . . . under a workable Security Council and 
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Wozld Coi-rt.’' The suppoiters of this resolution advocate the antend- 
ntent of the Charter onI\ in respect to security matters. The) do no: 
think it feasible to 5i’»e an) other snveieian po^vers to an international 
organization. 

Another resolution, '•ponsored b\ 22 Senators and in Representa¬ 
tives, declares that it sho..ild be "a fundamental objectue of the foreign 
polic)' of the United States to support and strengthen the United Nations 
and to seek its deselopment into a world federation, open to all nations, 
with defined and limited poicers adequate to preserve peace and present 
aggression through the enactment, interpretation and eniorcentent of 
world law.” Those who fas or this proposal argue that peace can be kept 
onls through a federal gosemment and that such a gosemment must be 
unisersal to be effectise. Thes express the belief that the Scsiet Union 
svould be likels to participate in such a gosemment if the United States 
prosed its osvn good faith b) taking the initiative in sponsoring it. 

A third resolution advocates the establishment of a world gosem¬ 
ment with authority in political, economic, and social fields, as well as 
in securits matters. It calls on the President to request under Article 109 
of the United Nations Charter a general conference “for the purpose of 
establishing a true world government” on the basis of a detailed consti¬ 
tution. If such a conference w'ei'e not called within one sear, the Presi¬ 
dent would then be directed to call a world constitutional convention of 
delegates elected directly b\ the people. 

In testifsing on these resolutions. State Department officials have 
said that the importance of changes in the existing international ma- 
chinerv should not be overemphasized, adding that in relations with the 
Soviet Union, what is needed is not a new over-all agreement, but "per¬ 
formance on the ones we already have.” They have also pointed out the 
need to determine the full implications of the various proposals before 
the Government conunits itself to an) comprehensive plan. The State 
Department does not consider that any of the proposals are practicable 
at the present time, with the exception of those for developing and in¬ 
creasing the use of existing United Nations machinery. 

In April 1950 former President Herbert Hoover proposed a basic 
reorganization of the United Nations that would limit its membership. He 
declared: "The Kremlin has reduced the United Nations to a propaganda 
forum for the smearing of free peoples. It has been defeated as a preserva- 
tive of peace and good will.” He therefore suggested: “The United Na¬ 
tions should be reorganized without the Communist nations in it. If that 
is impractical, then a definite New United Front should be organized of 
those peoples who disavow' communism, who stand for morals and re¬ 
ligion, and who love freedom." 

President Truman and the btate Depaitment promptl) disagreed 
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tills sjgi^estion and reiterated that support of the United Nations 
ic's the “cornerstone” of -American foreign policy. Prime Minister Nehru 
of India declared that his country was one of many that would refuse to 
choose sides, but ivould “maintain their separate identity and viewpoint.” 
becretary-General Lie and General Romulo, president of the General 
-Assembly at its last session, both strongly opposed Mr. Hoover’s pro¬ 
posal. General Romulo stated: “If the conflict between the great poivers 
threatens to divide the nascent world community into two, the remedy 
Is not to harden the cleavage by splitting the United Nations; the wiser 
course would be to do everything possible to maintain the strength of 
the United Nations, which is the only workable bridge that we have 
today between the two hostile camps on either side of the chasm.” 

The problem is to determine the position of the United States with 
res^ ect to proposals for revising the Charter of the United Nations. 

This raises many complex and interrelated issues. A broad issue that 
the United States Government must face is w’hether to propose, or to 
support if proposed by other members of the United Nations, the con- 
\ening in the near future of a general conference to review the Charter. 
Such a conference can be called, under -Article 109, by a two-thirds vote 
of the General Assembly and the concurring vote of any seven members 
of the Security Council. Amendments to the Charter that such a confer¬ 
ence might propose w’ould not take effect, however, unless they had been 
ratified by the five major powers. It is argued, in favor of holding such 
a conference, that full official discussion of the existing proposals for 
revision would clear the air, would concentrate public attention on the 
practical limitations imposed by the present international situation, and 
would demonstrate clearly the precise degree of potver that governments 
and peoples are now willing to delegate to an international authority. On 
the other hand, there is danger that the holding of a conference would, 
in the face of adamant opposition from the Soviet bloc, emphasize differ¬ 
ences rather than unity and produce an irreparable cleavage in the 
United Nations. 

Specific issues e.xist in connection with standing proposals to ameTitl 
the veto provisions of the Charter. Among these issues are the use of 
the veto in connection with the pacific settlement of disputes, applica¬ 
tions for membership, the determination of threats to the peace, the 
grounds for collective action, and the ordering of provisional measures 
and nonmilitary sanctions. 

The United States has already taken the position that the veto 
should be eliminated in the first two instances, but it has sought to 
achieve this elimination by agreement among the five major powers 
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*';her than an^tni,.: lent of the Charter. In \iL\v of So\iet umvillins- 
ne>s to enter Into sUch an a^ietment, should the United States now initiate 
’■*10’e formal eft jrts to modit’ the \otin^ procedures? The desired change 
H’ould undoubttdl} facilitate the reaching of decisions on pacific settle- 
oient, hut the fact that these deciyons mic.ht be made o\er the opposi¬ 
tion of one or mote of the major powers i\ould ine\itabl\ reduce the 
effecth ene's of Secuiitv Council retommendations. With respect to the 
adi ils-ion Ol nen members, advocates of uni^e^sal membeiship are espe- 
aall eage., to niodih the ^cto so that all applicants will be accepted, 
and the\ think that it might be possible to obtain So\iet agreement on 
this one question. But the past rigid position of the So\ iet Union on all 
proposals for changing the \oting procedures does not hold out much 
hope that it •^vould be an\ moie willing to ratifv amendments eten it 
the^ had been approved bv a general conterence. The United States 
must consider the possible effects on the United Nations of modifving 
the veto if die onlv practicable method of doing so v\ould result in the 
^vithdravval of the Soviet Union. 

The remaining questions connected with changes in the voting pro¬ 
cedures aie more complex. Thev involve decisions about whether or not 
the United States should advocate the removal of the veto in determin¬ 
ing the existence of tlireats to the peace and the grounds for collective 
action, under .Article 39 of the Charter; in the ordering of provisional 
measures under .Article 40; and in the application of nonmilitarv sanc¬ 
tions undei .Article 41. In these instances the United States must carefullv 
weigh the advantages of eliminating the veto and thus preventing an) 
one peimanent member of the Council from obstructing formal action, 
against the disadvantages of losing its own right of veto in cases where 
a majoritv of the Council favor action contrary to vital American 
interests.^ Another argument against the removal of the veto in such 
matters is that the determination of threats to the peace and the appli¬ 
cation of nonmilitarv sanctions are essentially steps in the sequence of 
an enforcement action that logically ends with the commitment of the 
militarv' strength of major powers. 

The issue of whether or not the United States should delegate the 

‘For evample. is the United States willing to break diplomatic relations and cut 
oti trade and communications with a given countr) when ordered to do so by a vote in 
which it does not concur? Under the Rio Treat) the United States is bound to do this 
on a two-thirds vote, but it mig^t not be willing to give the same power to the United 
Nations. Tt still remains to be discovered what the United States will do if ever it is 
confronted under the Rio Treaty with a decision made by fourteen American republics, 
without its concurrence, that would obligate the United States to impose diplomatic or 
economic sanctions when it believed its own vital interests or world peace would be 
endangered bv such action. 
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control ot its armed forces to an international organization is involved 
in proposals for restricting the use of the \eto in decisions on military 
questions under Articles 42 and 43, but it is raised e\en more drastically 
b^ various proposals for world government. The crux of the issue is 
whether the United States should commit itself in advance to the em¬ 
ployment of its military forces to enforce decisions in which it may not 
concur. Under present conditions there is no likelihood that one major 
nation could be coerced without the mobilization, and possibly the 
use, of all the military forces of the other major nations. A United 
Nations collecti\e security system that operated without a veto-right 
o\er decisions to take enforcement action would hence require that 
each permanent member of the Security Council be w'illing to make its 
armed forces and resources available to the Council- Closely related are 
questions of whether the United States should relinquish to a world or¬ 
ganization its control o\er national conscription and the establishment of 
military bases on its territory. 

Some of the general world go\emment proposals also involve ques¬ 
tions whether the United States is willing to surrender such sovereign 
powers as control o\er its tarifEs, immigration policies, and taxation. 
Also involved is willingness of the United States to abide by majority 
rule in matters affecting the habitual social attitudes and practices of the 
American people, for it cannot be expected that other members of a 
world federation would agree that these attitudes and practices are 
necessarily the best. And at the end of a list of similar questions is the 
final one of the constitutional changes that would be required before 
the United States Government could commit the nation to participate. 
The workability of a world federal government formed of states with di¬ 
verse cultural and political traditions, at different stages of economic 
development and social organization and with divergent interests and 
objectives, is highly speculative. Its success is not to be determined in 
ad\ance by good will alone. 

A fundamental and immediately important issue is involved in all 
current proposals about the United Nations from the most limited to 
the most drastic. It concerns the possibility of completely splitting the 
states of the world into two opposing blocs. Some proposals, such as 
Mr. Hoover’s, frankly envisage such a consequence. Others are phrased 
in the terms “developing” or “strengthening” the United Nations. In 
even these it must be considered whether the end results might not be 
the same. It is an oversimplification to say that the world is already split 
into two camps. Many points of contact still remain, and the United 
Nations proWdes the most important of them; many states, whose aggre¬ 
gate weight is considerable, have refused to commit themselves to either 
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group. Is it in the interest of the United States to force such countries 
as India, Pakistan, Sweden, and Israel to choose sides? Some have argued 
that the United States would be in a better position to assert moral 
leadership of the free world if it broke all relations with all Com¬ 
munist states that ha%e flouted their international obligations. Others 
assert that the United States should be the last to leave the conference 
table or to lay aside the obligations it has assumed under the United 
Nations Charter. The\ also hold that the United States can exert more 
pressure on the So\iet Union within the United Nations and that no 
useful purpose would be sened by deliberately releasing the Communist 
states from the obligations they assumed when the) accepted the Charter. 

The United States must accordingly consider whether proposals to 
amend the United Nations Charter might not destroy the machinery that 
now exists without putting am thing better in its place. If this latter were 
to happen, the last means of collective world action w’ould be destrojed, 
and the United States would find itself in a weaker position to assert moral 
and practical leadership for the achievement of its objectives. 
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THE ESTEKVATIONAL CONTROL OF ATOHC ENERGY 

The problem of the intei national control of atomic energy was the 
inesitable lesult of the detonation of the first atomic bomb over Hiro¬ 
shima on October 6, 1945. Recognizing both the disastrous possibilities 
inherent in the general use of this new weapon and the potential 
benefits to mankind of the use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes 
onh, the United States immediately suggested international control of 
thia new force. In November the United States, Great Britain, and 
Canada—the nations that had collaborated in the development of atomic 
energv—proposed that the United Nations study and recommend meas¬ 
ures for international control. This proposal, eventually sponsored also 
bv the Soviet Union, China, and France, was accepted by the General 
Assembly on January 24, 1946. The United Nations Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mission fcst met in June of that year. 

.\t once extreme differences in the commission developed between 
the Soviet Union and the Western possessors of the atomic secret. The 
United States proposed that atomic energy should be controlled by an 
international body. This would be authorized to own and manage atomic 
processes dangerous to international security; to control, inspect, and 
license other activities; and to foster research and the beneficial use of 
atomic energy’. The control system was to become effective by stages. 
After it had been completely established, the manufacture of atomic 
bombs would stop and existing stocks would be disposed of. Violators 
would be penalized, and no right of veto would apply in cases of viola¬ 
tion. The Soviet Union, on the other hand, proposed an international 
convention requiring the destruction of existing stocks of atomic v\’eapons 
and prohibiting the further production or use of them. This was to 
be followed by an examination of the problem of atomic energy in all 
its aspects. The Soviet Union later proposed the national management 
of atomic energy production, combined with international inspection. 
The majority of the commission accepted the American proposal. 

The commission has made three reports to the Security Council. 
The first recommended a plan of control based on the American pro¬ 
posals; the second tentatively rejected the Soviet proposal; the rbir H 
stated that an impasse had been reached. The reasons given for the 
impasse were that the Soviet Union had rejected the majority plan as 
infringing on national sovereignty but that the majority considered the 
alternative Soviet plan to offer no protection against noncompliance. 
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The commission therefoie recommended that its negotiations be sus¬ 
pended until co-operation among the major nations in o\er-all polic\ had 
produced fa\orable conditions for agreement with respect to the control 
of atomic energy. It also recommended that all three of its reports be 
transmitted b^ the Secuiitv Gsuncil to the General Assembh, as mat¬ 
ters of special concern. 

On July 39, 1949 the commission adjourned indefinitely, after con¬ 
firming a resolution of its working committee to the efEect that further 
stud% Tsar> Useless until the fite permanent members of the Security Coun¬ 
cil and Canada—the so-called six sponsoring nations—met, as they had 
been lequested to do, to report whether a basis for agicement existed. On 
September 33, a month before the six sponsoring nations leported to 
the General Assembh, President Truman announced that the So\iet 
Union had mastered the detelopment of the atomic bomb. The report 
of the six sponsoring nations, howe\er, took no notice of this change 
in the situation. The fi\e Western nations continued to support the sys¬ 
tem of control approied by the General .\ssembh in No\ ember 1948, and 
the So\iet Union reiteiated its proposal, first made at that time, that 
there be two conventions to be placed in effect simultaneously—one pro¬ 
viding tor the prohibition of atomic weapons, and the other for the 
control of atomic energv. The Assembly then requested the six sponsoring 
nations to continue their talks, and recommended that all nations agree 
to renounce such rights of soveieignty in the control of atomic energy as 
were incompatible with the pi emotion of world peace and security. 
The six nations resumed their talks in December 1949, but on January 19, 
1950 conversations were suspended because the Soviet representative 
declared that he could not participate until the representativ'e of the 
National Government of China had been excluded. Secretary-General 
Lie in the spring of 1950 urged that every possibility for a fresh ap¬ 
proach to atomic energy control be explored. He suggested as one pos¬ 
sibility that the Security Council instruct him to call a conference of 
scientists who might produce new* ideas for the consideration of the 
Atomic Energv Commission. He also suggested that an interim agreement 
might be worked out "that w'ould at least be some improvement on the 
pre!>ent situation of an unlimited atomic race, even though it did not 
afford full security." 

The suspension of the negotiations furnishes a concrete example 
of one of the basic reasons for the failure of the major nations to agree 
on a system of international atomic energy control. For the political 
nature of the Soviet action emphasized one of the conclusions of the 
third report of the Atomic Energy Commission that the control of 
atomic energy is dependent on co-operation among the major nations in 
the broader fields of policy. It also confirmed the views of the five 
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■Western nations as expressed in the interim report submitted b> the 
six permanent members of the Atomic Energy Commission to the 
General Assembh in October 1949: “The Go\ernment of the U.S.S.R- 
puts sovereignty first. ... If this fundamental difference could be over¬ 
come, other differences . . . could be seen in true perspective, and 
reasonable ground might be found for their adjustment.” The General 
\ssembly, in its resolution of November, recognized the political aspects 
of the problem by recommending that all nations renounce such rights 
of sovereignty in the control of atomic energy as are incompatible with 
the promotion of world peace and security. 

The problem is to foimulate the measures that the United States 
night advocate for the international control of atomic energy. 

The strongest pressure for international control came in the first year 
after atomic bombs were dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. There 
was then a considerable body of opinion, particularly in the United 
States, which believed that immediate control was imperative because 
civilization stood on the brink of doom. This was before a w’ide diver¬ 
gence of views on the system of control was disclosed by the proceedings 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. Yet five years have passed without 
the dire consequences that w'ere anticipated. With the refusal of the 
Soviet Union to consider the system of control approved by the General 
.Assembly, and with the deterioration of relations between the East and 
the West, the pressure for a solution of the problem has relaxed. 

A new factor was introduced into the situation when the President 
announced in September 1949, that there had been an atomic explosion 
in the Soviet Union. This was taken as evidence that the Sovdet Union 
possessed atomic weapons and that its attitude tow^ard a system of atomic 
energy control would be affected. The mere possession of the bomb 
gave the Soviet Union a powerful propaganda weapon that it is ex¬ 
ploiting. Its assertions that atomic energy would be used, not to ac¬ 
cumulate a stockpile of atomic bombs but for the great tasks of peace¬ 
ful construction, W'ere intended to contrast with American statements 
about the capacity of the United States to produce and use atomic 
weapons. In the cold war the Soviet possession of the bomb gives it 
a weapon of terror to add to the threat of its vast armies. More impor¬ 
tant, however, is the fact that Soviet ability to manufactmre atomic bombs 
neutralizes the military advantage the United States holds even while the 
Soviet stockpile of bombs is small. Under these circumstances it is argued 
that there can be little incentive other than a fear of atomic destruction 
for the Soviet Union to accept international control. Many observers 
believe that the Soviet Union discounts this danger. They contend that the 
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Soviet Ur-Irn ma\ uijii t'l a\oid a restriction of its atomic capability b) 
merely £ailln5 i>j a^.-e on a Cyntrol s}stem, or 05 dlscojraging the ^\’est- 
ern nations ironi seeking agreej'^ent in the lace 01 continued So'kiet politi¬ 
cal re^alchrance. In die meantime, the argament goes on, the So\iet 
Union Is i^ee b'tli tt capital'zo on the propaganda adtantages ol its 
possession of at inic ueapons and to use those veapons at its disaetion. 

There is a ballet amon'4 mam in the tvestern nations that onh the 
possession of the atomic bomb b} the United States has pretented the 
thieat of Sot iet ae,_ics5ion ficm becoiains a realitt. Mant knotv that since 
the ar United States militart strategy has been based on the use o£ 
atomic weapons in retaliation against Sotiet attack. International contiol, 
depiiting the United States of the use of the treapon ttould, therefore, 
leate Sotiet armies sup;erne in ttestem Europe. 

On the other hand, others beliete that the possible development 
of the htdroiien bomb makes international control of atomic eneigt more 
ursent than eter. The loss of the atomic bomb monopoly bt the United 
States adds to this belief. It is held that no degree of superiority in the 
American st jukpile of bombs can pretent the destruction of European 
and American cities b\ a Sotiet atomic bomb attack. But the political 
difficulties of agreement on control are recognized. This point of tietv 
has led to new proposals in the United States Senate designed to remote 
these political hindrances. A general disarmament conference, dealing 
with both contentional weapons and weapons of mass destruction and 
sponsored by the United Nations, has been recommended. A less specific 
proposal suggests “motxng heaven and earth to stop the atomic arma¬ 
ment race” by studying the relation of the control of hydrogen bombs 
to the United Nations atomic control plan, by discussing the means of 
creating a “climate for peace” in the North Atlantic Treaty Council, 
by initiating new atomic control talks at a meeting of die General 
..\ssembl\ in Moscoiv, and bv an American offer to divert ten billion 
dollars iErom armament production to economic aid to all nations in¬ 
cluding the Soviet Union. 

There are three basic reasons for the failure of the major nations to 
agree on a system for international atomic energy control. The first and 
most important reason is the mutual distrust that exists between the 
East and the West. The second reason, a result of the first, is the suspen¬ 
sion of all negotiations to reach a control agreement. The third is that 
there is litde incentive at the present time to reach agreement. The 
issues to be examined in the solution of this problem are related to these 
three reasons for the existing stalemate. 

Numerous measures by the Western nations to improve the political 
relationship between them and the Soviet Union and to create a political 
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climate in ivliicli an atomic contiol agieement could be 1 cached ha\e 
been tried during the last five veais. Reliance on Soviet integiity and 
good will has failed. Militaiy weakness has encouraged political aggres¬ 
sion. Negotiations in the United Nations have been met with veto, in- 
uansigence, and abusive propaganda. Instead of impioving, intei- 
national relations have deteriorated. A "peace offensive" led by the North 
Atlantic Treaty nations, economic aid to the Soviet Union and its satel¬ 
lites, propaganda appeals to the Soviet people to undermine totalitarian 
discipline—are courses that it has been suggested the United States 
might follow. The United States might also advocate a general disanna- 
ment confeience; but to convene such a conference merely to discredit 
the Soviet Union, as some of its proponents suggest, would hardly clear 
the international atmosphere. 

The resumption of negotiations within the United Nations must 
await the decision of the Soviet Union to return to the organization. If 
the prospect of such a return was not encouraging, it has been advocated 
that the United States might seek a discussion of the atomic control 
problem among the heads of the major nations. This procedure has been 
proposed several times, most recently by former Prime Minister Churchill 
in February 1950. His proposal, made in the midst of a political campaign, 
was not favorably received, though it was not positively rejected by the 
governments of the major nations. The United States might also advocate 
the acceptance of a proposal of the International Red Cross to discuss 
atomic control under its cognizance, and it might disregard the blow to 
the prestige of the United Nations that such action would entail. 

Possession of the atomic bomb by the Soviet Union undoubtedly adds 
to its political and military strength. Moreover, the importance of the 
atomic bomb to the immediate security interests of the United States can¬ 
not be ignored. There is little likelihood, therefoie, that either nation 
would be willing to sacrifice its atomic weapons by agreement while the 
contest between the East and the West exists. Just as the Soviet Union may 
prevent control by refusing to accept any control system but its own, the 
United States may accomplish the same piupose by continuing to advocate 
the system approved by the General Assembly. For even if the Soviet Union 
should accept the United Nations plan, the United States knows that it 
wrould be years before it could be made effective, and the present American 
superiority would be maintained. It is argued, however, that the United 
States might more frankly declare that it would not seek international 
control until conditions for agreemet w’ere more favorable. 

In contrast, it is argued that if the United States believes that its 
security interests would best be protected by the international prohibi¬ 
tion of atomic weapons, no concessions that it might make, either in modi¬ 
fying the approved plan or in agreeing to the Soviet plan, would be of 
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an% a\ail it the Soviet Union ’.vanted no agreement. On the other hard, 
if the United States tveie willing to forego the safeguards against the 
\ioIation of an international control agreement in order to secure the 
advantage it might gain from the prohibition of the use of atomic 
weapons, the United States might support an international comention 
to prohibit the use of them without controlling the manufacture of them. 
This was the essence of the first Soviet proposal in the Atomic Znerg) Com¬ 
mission. In this case both nations could produce atomic weapons, but nei¬ 
ther nation could legalh use them. But the question would inevitabh arise 
iv'hether either of them would trust the other to comply with the con¬ 
vention. 
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Chapter X 

The Soydet Union and Its Periphery 

S OVIET expansion is one of the prime factors in world politics today 
It came about partly by direct territorial acquisition, and partly 
through the actions of foreign Communist parties controlled from Mos¬ 
cow. It started when the Soviet Union was a partner of Hitlerite Ger¬ 
many, and it continued when the Soviet Union was a partner of Great 
Britain and the United States. In the course of these partnerships, terri¬ 
tory was acquired from Finland both in the area near Leningrad and in 
the north, and a common frontier with Norway was reached. Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Estonia were absorbed. In addition, the western frontier 
of the Soviet Union was extended nearly halfway through the former 
territory of Poland; the northern half of East Prussia was taken over; 
Czechoslovakia and Rumania ceded important areas; and in the Far 
East, the Soviet Union acquired the Kurile Islands and the southern half 
of Sakhalin. 

Territorial acquisition, however, has been only one form of the 
extension of Soviet influence. The Soviet Union took advantage of the 
opportunities that existed at the end of the war to establish control in 
areas beyond its frontiers. The methods used were a significant factor 
in destroying confidence in the good faith of the Soviet Union and in 
creating the tensions that now dominate international relations.^ 
These methods were most clearly revealed in Eastern Europe. At the 
time the states of this region were liberated, the Soviet Union announced 
that it would not interfere in their internal political reorganization. 
Coalition governments, including representatives of all outstanding anti¬ 
fascist parties, were taken as demonstrating the good intentions of the 
Soviet Union. In all cases, howev'er. Communists were installed in the 
ministries that controlled internal security and the armed forces. These 
posts were used, in co-operation with the Red Army high command in 
the early stages, to neutralize opposition. In addition, the centralized 
control of food rations and employment rights were used to deprive the 
opposition of the means of livelihood. Newsprint and radio time were 
distributed in ways that invariably favored the Communists and de¬ 
prived the opposition of the means of influencing opinion. One by one 
the coalition governments fell, and a series of political maneuvers, the 
most ruthless of which occurred in Czechoslovakia, brought the Com- 

* For a discussion of the objectives of Soviet policy, see Pt. i, pp. 53-58. 
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aiunists into full power. Onl\ Finland has been able to keep a semblance 
of political independence. Only Yugoslavia, of the states that fell under 
Communist domination, has broken its direct ties with the Soviet Union. 

The casp of Eastern Germany has been somewhat different. Soviet 
policy sought to realize the maximum advantages of a joint allied con¬ 
trol of the whole of Germany. But now that no further material benefits 
can be secured, endence is accumulating to show that the Soviet Union 
hopes to include its zone of Germany among the satellite states, and 
that it will consent to a unification of Germany only on terms that offer 
opportunities to extend Soviet influence over the whole nation. 

At the present time the Soviet Union exercises firm control of two 
of the most important strategic areas of Europe—the Polish plain and 
the Danube basin. Unless the defection of Yugoslavia is to be copied 
elsewhere, there is no discernible challenge to Soviet authority in this 
region. It is ne\ertheless significant that the area of Soviet control in 
Europe has not expanded beyond the line of the wartime advance of the 
Red Army. Although Communist parties in Western Europe continue to 
act as instruments of Soviet policy, they have not gained actual political 
authority or influenced the course of events in any final way. 

While the Soviet Union was building up its position in Eastern 
Europe, it was not quiescent on other strategic fronts. At Potsdam Stalin 
raised the question of revising the Montreux Convention for the control 
of the Bosporus and the Dardanelles. The other major powers agreed 
to investigate the matter. The Soviet Union, hotvever, attempted to 
force the issue and initiated a movement to flank the Straits by bring¬ 
ing pressure on Turkey, Iran, and Greece. It claimed the Turkish prov¬ 
inces of Kars and Ardahan and demanded a base in the Dodecanese Is¬ 
lands and a trusteeship over Tripolitania. These efforts failed because 
the United States and Great Britain were unwilling to see the Soviet 
Union established in the Mediterranean and Middle East. 

The most serious Soviet effort to flank the Straits was its attempt 
to foment civil war in Greece. Communist control in this area would 
have extended Soviet influence into a strategic sector of the eastern 
Mediterranean and provided an excellent base for the expansion of in¬ 
fluence into Italy, Tmrkey, and a wider Mediterranean area. It was to 
counter this threat that the Truman Doctrine, to provide economic 
and military aid to free peoples, was announced. The rapid imple¬ 
mentation of this doctrine, together with the defection of Yugoslavia, 
gradually checked and diverted Soviet pressure. Initially, the new direc¬ 
tion of the Soviet effort was toward Western Europe, where it called 
forth an .\merican reaction in the form of economic and military aid— 
specifically, the Marshall Plan, the North Atlantic Treaty, and the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Program. The de\'elopment of these programs 
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has led to at least a momentary balancing of power relations in Europe 
and the Middle East. 

At the point ^vheie Soviet pleasure in Europe and the Middle East 
met the stiffening resistance of the West, the main line of thrust shifted 
to the Far East, T\here the troubles that had been stewing since the end 
of the war w'ere beginning to boil over. The Chinese Communist part\, 
mam of whose leaders were Moscow-trained and had demonstrated their 
ideological lo\alty to the Soviet Union, were able late in 1949 to com¬ 
plete its drhe for the control of the Chinese mainland. By this \ictory 
the Soviet sphere of influence was extended to the Pacific littoral and to 
the gates of soutlieast .\sia. 

This dramatic reo:ientation of Qiina tended to obscuie, howe\ei, 
the So\iet piobings along the inner Asian frontiers of China. The So^iet 
Union had established actual control o\er Outer Mongolia and Tannu 
Tu\a as early as 19J1, though Mongolia technically continued under 
Chinese so\e^cignty and Tannu Tu\a was not incorpoiated in the So^iet 
Union until 1944. So\iet pressure on Sinkiang Pro\ince became persis¬ 
tent alter 1927, when uie Turkestan-Siberian Railroad w’as begun parallel 
tj the Sinkiang frontier. The control of these areas, combined w’ith the 
Sotiet maritime pro\inces, has almost encircled Manchuria, the lich 
prize of the Far East. 

Mongolia, Sinkiang, and Manchuria were all affected by the Sino- 
Sotiet Treaty of 1945, drawn up on the basis of the Yalta agreement. 
Under Soviet pressure China recognized the independence of Outer 
Mongolia; but in the case of Sinkiang, Stalin affirmed that “the Soiiet 
Union has no intention to interfere with China’s internal affairs.” Be¬ 
cause its interest in Sinkiang was being forwarded by Sotiet-trained na- 
tites, the Sotiet Union was in a position to claim noninterference. 

The treatv also ga\e the Soviet Union the right to use Port Arthur 
and Dairen, and it opened the way for invoking technicalities that would 
keep the Nationalists out of these important ports. In addition, the 
Manchurian railroads were to be managed jointly by the Soviet Union 
and China, but the appointment of a Soviet general manager nullified 
any co-operative featuies of the agicement. As a result the Soviet Union 
has effectively controlled Manchuria since the end of the war. To this 
control must be added its dominating influence in Northern Korea. 

..Although China is now governed by a Communist regime, it cannot 
be assumed that Soviet encroachment on its frontiers will cease. The 
new Soviet-Chinese treaty of February 1950 and the supplementary' eco¬ 
nomic agreements do not indicate a final stabilization of the territorial 
position. Nor do they necessarily dispose of the possibility of “Titoism.” 

Efforts to extend Soviet influence into Japan have not achieved 
spectacular results. Soviet representatives on the Allied Council have 
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r.ot been able to alter the course of e\ents. The onh other available 
channel of inSuence was the Japanese Communist part), and it has not 
had conspicuous success either in elections or in agitation against the 
allied occupation. 

In the Korean Republic, sub\ersive efforts b) North Korean Com¬ 
munists ;rere held in check ivith American assistance in the form of 
equipment and economic aid. However, an entirely new situation was 
cieatfcd when a full-scale, highly organized armed attack tvas made on 
the Republic b) Communist forces of North Korea. 

Conditions at the end of the Second W’^orld War were peculiarly 
favorable to Soviet expansion and to an extension of its political in¬ 
fluence. The disorganization of social, political, and economic patterns 
was an imitation to a state that %vas eager to exploit the situation for 
it's oH'n ends. The defeat of Germany and Japan, follotved by United 
States demobilization, left \acuums in regions where an equilibrium of 
power had preriousl) existed. 

Except rrhere So\iet power was actually present in force, as in 
Eastern Europe, the extension of Soviet influence was primarily limited 
to countries whose economies were disorganized or underdeveloped and 
in which pressures for social and political change had reached a critical 
point. People under such conditions were seeking new directions, and 
Soviet promises and Communist propaganda offered a netv tvay and new 
hopes. In "Western Europe, the Communists found a ready response 
in areas where the standard of living was very low. The Far East pro- 
\ides an even better example of Communist success in an underdeveloped 
region, for the promise of agrarian reform was an important feature of 
the program on which the Chinese Communists built their reputation. 

The Far East, moreover, offered still other opportunities. The peo¬ 
ples of Soviet Asia are familiar with oriental traditions and have mingled 
widi other Asiatic peoples more successfully than have ^Vestern peoples, 
who have tended to cluster in the port cities. This has often worked 
to the disadvantage of the West. Moreover, the great wave of nationalist 
feeling that swept former colonial territories invited and was given 
Sotiet encouragement and support. Conflicts between the expansion of 
the Soviet Union and Asiatic nationalism have been carefully laid aside 
for later reckoning. 

Soviet expansion has thus capitalized on a world-wide situation in 
which prev'ailing disorganization and maladjustment demand some kind 
of solution. The Soviet Union has been eager to impose its own solu¬ 
tion. This solution and its system of controls have thus far been success¬ 
fully projected only into areas contiguous to the Soviet frontiers. 

Whether there are any foreseeable limits to Soviet expansion is a 
moot question. It may be argued that the aspirations of the Soviet Union 
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a.e i:isat:iab'.e. The-sc aspiiations aie i-al, ho’.\L\ei. oiil) b} ire ib£a''«ir- 
ol a ca..ac:ty to tl'cm. The quC'tion of So%iet expansion, nhethev 

b'. action or means of other Communist activities, must tliere- 

tore be consid^,rcd within the present configuration of power in the 
world. 


Power relations between East and ^Vest have been in a constant 
process of redefinition ever since the end of the war. The Western nations 
have indicated what thev consider to be their essential strategic frontiers. 
In the North .4tlantic Treatv, thev have defined a defensive area in 
Europe and in the rest of the North Atlantic community. In the Medi¬ 
terranean and Middle East another defensive area has been marked out 
bv imolication. The .\merican Secretarv of State has said that in the 

* M. * 

Far East a defensive frontier running from the Aleutians to Japan, and 
thence to the Rv Jkvjs and the Philippines, “must and will be helu." 
It was arguable vrhethcr the Soviet Union would seriousiv challenre these 
defensive lines until it had fully expanded and consolidated its posi¬ 
tion in the regions fronting them. 

.\s matters stand today, further conflict between the East and West 
is likelv to center on the areas of the world that lie between the present 
limits of Soviet power and the present defensive lines drawn b) the W’est. 
These areas are contestable, and in the cases of Korea, Formosa, and Indo- 
China are in fact being contested. Whether the present configuration of 
power can be changed by measures short of a world-wide war is a question 
that only the gods can answer. 

The most comprehensive policy problem immediately facing the 
United States and its allies today is how to prevent the further expansion 
of the Soviet Union. The impossibilit)- of policing this extended 
peripher) has led the Western pow’ers to seek countermeasures broader 
than those used in piecemeal opposition on a limited local scale. Thev 
have adopted the policy of building up areas of strength all around 
the Sov’iet periphery, defining strength in economic, political, and mili¬ 
tary terms. Programs designed for this purpose are intended to check 
Soviet expansion by removing the basic conditions that make it possible. 
European recoveiy, mutual defense assistance, and general economic 
and technical aid to underdeveloped areas can all be interpreted in this 
light. 

Problems of more limited scope can be identified within this com¬ 
prehensive problem. In countering the obvious interference in the in¬ 
ternal affairs of the states on the Soviet borders, the United States 
has to exercise great skill lest it open itself to charges of equal inter¬ 
ference. This is important especially when it comes to providing aid 
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:3 sraaller and weaker nations, such as Greece and Tuike\, and when 
standards must be enforced to make the aid effective. It is also important 
uhtn concurtence i^ sought from Great Britain, France, and other large 
'tates in courses of action tliat the United States considers desirable. 

An analogous situation is found in the economic sphere. In im¬ 
plementing its polic) ox restoring world trade on a multilateral basis, 
the United btates has had to make exceptions with respect to the Soviet 
oibit. It has placed contiols on the export of strategic materials to 
Eastern Europe, and thi'ough the Marshall Plan it has sought to enforce 
similar controls on exports from Western Emropean countries. These 
countries consider that the restoration of East-West trade is essential to 
the re-establishment of a \iable European economy, and do not willingly 
accept the proposed controls. The problem is especially acute in relation 
to the economic recotery of Germany, formerly a single economic unit 
and now split into eastern and western segments. It occurs also in the 
Far East, where it is doubtful whether Japan can fully reconstruct its na¬ 
tional economy without restoring its trade with China. The question of the 
treight to be given to security as compared with economic factors re¬ 
quires continuous examination. 

The security problem, as it occurs in all aspects of Soviet-American 
relations, cuts sharply across a wide range of other policies. Policies 
favoring cultural exchanges and the free exchange of information, which 
in the long-run ma% offer some of the most promising antidotes to the 
spread of totalitarian rule, have undergone modification in the face 
of Soviet activities and techniques. The United States has on occasion 
refused to issue \ isas to foreign Communists desiring to attend meetings 
in this country. The question arises whether it would be desirable to 
have a tw’o-pronged policy in such matters—one for the part of the 
world that shares American feelings about civil liberties, and another for 
the part of the world that does not share these convictions. The issue has 
important internal implications for the United States and other West¬ 
ern nations in establishing public policy toward domestic communistic 
parties. 

The conflict between American and Soviet objectives and methods 
has two other important aspects that may be noted here. First, Soviet 
obstructionist tactics have profoundly affected the w'orkings of the 
United Nations, both in the Security Council and the General Assembly. 
This problem, as it affects American policy in the United Nations, is 
discussed elsewhere. The issue, however, is but one phase of the problem 
of de\’ising diplomatic strategy and tactics for dealing with the Soviet 
Union. Secondly, there is the problem of relations between the United 
States and the So^et satellites. Because these states are dominated by 
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tlie So\iet Union, there is the temptation, to dismiss them as of lesser 
importance in the larger struggle that occupies the attention of t>e 
world. The defection of Tito in Yugoslavia demonstrated, however, that 
shifts in these states mav produce changes in the balance of power. Rela¬ 
tions with the satellite states therefore require on occasion the gieatest 
diplomatic finesse. These paiticular aspects of the broad problem aie 
taken up in detail in the remainder of this chapter. 

DIPLOUTIC STRATEGY t\ UMTED 
STATES-SOMET RELATIONS 

The basic approach of the United States in dealing v\ith tlie 
Sjviet Union durinaj and immediatelv after the vcar was to seek to main- 
tain the major-power unitv that had been developed during the war. 
It derived from the premise stated bv Secretary of State Hull that “for 
these powers to become divided in their aims and fail to recognize 
and harmonize their basic interests can produce onlv disaster.” When the 
Soviet Union embarked on a poliev of expansion, it eliminated the pos- 
sibilitv, for the time being at least, of harmonizing the interests of the 
major powers. As Soviet poliev became widely identified as a threat to 
American interests, several possible strategies were publicly discussed. 
A review of these strategies illustrates the nature of the principal courses 
of action that were open to tlie United States as it adjusted to the neve 
situation. 

One of the possible strategies would have been to agree on spheres 
of influence. The history of such agreements, however, has shown that 
they are likely to be a prelude to conflict rather than a road to stability. 
And in any case United States principles of action would not readily 
allow for the type of control implied by a sphere of influence. Never¬ 
theless, apprehension has occasionally been voiced abroad that American 
policy might veer in this direction. In May 1948 the Soviet Union 
attempted to cast American policy in this light by publishing a distorted 
version of a diplomatic communication from the United States Am¬ 
bassador to Moscow. This version created in AV’^estern Europe the fear 
that the United States might be preparing to sacrifice European interests 
in favor of a direct settlement with the Soviet Union. In denying any 
such intention, the United States declared that it would not negotiate 
with the Soviet Union on matteis of interest to other nations unless they 
participated—a pledge that has been repeated many timM since. 

Another strategy that might have been adopted was that of a pre¬ 
ventive war. This strategv would have interpreted Soviet policy as clearh 
demonstrating a desire to dominate the world. Furthermore, it would 
have implied the assumption that Soviet strength was likely to increase 
in relation to that of the United States. There is little evidence to sug- 
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;e5t t^-a: this policy e\er received serious oflScial consideration in the 
United States. The counselor of the Department of State has recenth 
stated, for example, that a war as a deliberately chosen alternative “is 
something which no democratic country could make the objective of its 
pohc}. 

A third possible strategy- would have been a policy of armed neu¬ 
trality. which would in effect have been a modern version of traditional 
isolationism. It has been argued in this connection that the United 
States could not defend the world against Soviet attack and that by 
dispersing its defenses it would only rveaken itself. It has also been 
argued that this course would avoid involving the United States in 
remote political contro\ ersies that were none of its concern. Such a policy 
of armed neutrality, it was argued, would ha\e enabled the United 
States to retain its maximum strength at home and would have enhanced 
its power to deal directly with the Soviet Union. These proposals might 
have had a wider audience but for the memory of the failure of neu¬ 
trality to prevent either the Second World War or American involve¬ 
ment in it. 

A fourth strategy w’ould have called for the United States to use 
its resources to strengthen the states on the So\iet periphery and to 
aeate a common will among all non-Soviet states to resist further Soviet 
expansion. This is very close to what is now called “total diplomacy," 
which identifies Soviet expansion as a common threat to the independent 
nations of the ivorld and asserts a common interest in frustrating it. 
Such strategy, it is argued, would permit the United States to ask other 
nations to contribute to the foregoing purpose to the full extent of 
their ability. Success in developing such strategy would confront the 
Soviet Union with the choice of dropping its policy of expansion or of 
accepting the danger of a conflict in which it would be opposed by 
overwhelming strength. In this way, it is asserted, the Soviet Union 
might ultimately be convinced that its owm long-range interests lay in 
carrying on relations with other states on the basis of accepted stand¬ 
ards of international conduct. An additional advantage of the strategy 
just described, it is claimed, is that it keeps the door open for a pos¬ 
sible settlement with the Soviet Union. 

The problem is to examine the main issues raised by a pursuit of 
the policy of "total diplomacy" in dealing with the Soviet Union. 

The first issue that arises is the relationship between the strategy 
for dealing with the Soviet Union and United States foreign policy as a 
whole. The problem of American relations with the Soviet Union has 
been so important in the years since the war that it has tended to 
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dominate the entire field of United State* foreign poiic). 'Ihc aieis 
where the United States has concentiated its attention abroad, foi 
example, ha\ e been onl) too frequentl) determined b) Soviet initiative. 
In the Middle East, in Europe, and in the Far East, American efforts 
have tended to be activated b\ Soviet threats. 

On the other hand, the enactment of the European Recovery Pro¬ 
gram can be interpieted as the beginning of an attempt to assert in a 
positive fashion the broader aims of United States foreign policy. The 
program became the beginning of a general strategy of restoring and 
rebuilding the non-Soviet world, in order to remove weaknesses that were 
open to exploitation by the Soviet Union, At the same time, the pro¬ 
posals for United States adherence to the International Trade Organi¬ 
zation and for providing technical assistance to underdeveloped regions 
are designed not only to forestall the growth of conditions in which 
the Soviet Union could take effective action, but also to create a more 
stable woild. 

This development of policy thus encompasses two aspects of the 
relationships between the strategy of dealing with the Soviet Union and 
United States foreign policy as a whole. It should be noted that in each 
aspect, the role of "third states” is important. The American strategy 
is in effect a coalition strat^ that necessitates harmonizing the in¬ 
terests of the various parties in order to create an effective working 
relationship between them. The result is that within the framework of 
present policy, all available options under this issue assume the de¬ 
velopment of a high degree of co-operation with other non-Soviet states. 

One aspect of this issue is the extent to which the strategy of deal¬ 
ing with the Soviet Union is allowed to dominate .American foreign 
policy. In this connection, it is argued that if attention is concentrated 
on countering Soviet threats. United States policy in all its aspects would 
be designed to score diplomatic victories over the Soviet Union in the 
cold wrar. This would derive from the assumption that there can be little 
progress toward other objectives until the threat implied by Soviet policy 
is removed. 

On the other hand, it is held that a concentration on countering 
Soviet threats is a purely negative policy, bound to fail in the long-run 
because it offers nothing to the peoples of the wwld. By placing pri¬ 
mary emphasis on creating a better w'orld order, this alternative assumes 
that Soviet propaganda and Soviet action can be largely overcome by the 
positive results of American foreign policy. Considerable reliance is 
placed on economic aid and economic reconstruction to achieve these 
results, and any basic compromise with the preceding alternative is 
considered likely to fail because of the contradiction in method and 
objectives between them. 
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Another aiteinathe is a compromise between tlie tsvo foregoing 
approaches. This is based on the belief that the United States cannot 
depend solely on policies that svill bring results only in the long-run, 
because So^ iet action ma^ produce its results in the short-run. A compre¬ 
hensive poiic}', it is held, should devote the necessaxy' part of American 
efforts and resources to countering Soviet threats, but it should also 
demote all possible efforts to creating the kind of a world in which 
freedom and democracj’ can flomish. The question of how to determine 
the relative weight to be giten to each of the two aspects of this alter¬ 
native is obviously crucial. The choice, howe^'e^, depends not only on 
the desires of the United States and of its friends, but also on the actions 
of the Soviet Union. 

The second issue is the choice and priority to be assigned to various 
diplomatic methods in the application of the agreed strategy. Total 
diplomacy,’ demands the use of a wide range of diplomatic methods 
to implement foreign policies. At the present time, the United States 
is engaged in programs of economic, military, and technical assistance, 
of cultural co-operation, and of overseas information. It is pledged to 
support the United Nations as the cornerstone of its foreign policy. 
The choice of method or the various combinations of methods that 
will be most effective in counteracting Soviet threats and in strengthen¬ 
ing the non-So\iet world can be determined only in particular situations. 
Several questions of a general character, however, can be raised. 

What, for example, ought to be the relative emphasis between such 
programs as economic recovery and rearmament? How should the 
United States adapt its policy toward the United Nations in view of 
Soviet action? How can programs of information and cultural exchanges 
achieve good will for the United States abroad and thus be brought to 
bear on the struggle with the Soviet Union? Again, programs of eco¬ 
nomic recovery and of rearmament compete to some extent for the same 
resources of materials and man pow'er. Pushed to an extreme, either 
program may reduce the effectiveness of the other. The choice of one 
method of diplomacy' thus may limit the effectiveness of another, and a 
careful allocation of priorities is necessary to prevent this limitation. 

.4 similar situation is found in respect to the United Nations. Nego¬ 
tiations outside the United Nations may render negotiations within it 
unnecessary or impracticable. The question therefore arises: Which 
conflicts with the Soviet Union should be negotiated in the United 
Nations, and which are more suited for settlement through other chan¬ 
nels? Furthermore, it can be asked whether the potentialities of con¬ 
ciliation and mediation through the United Nations are being adequately 
employed as a means of ending or mitigating the East-West struggle and 
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ivhether sufficient efforts are being made along these lines as compared 
with others. And there is the perennial question, recenth raised again 
by former President Hoo^e^, of reorganizing the Cnited Nations without 
the Soviet Union. 

In regard to the role of the overseas information program, Piesident 
Truman has stated that “unless we get the real story across to people in 
other countries, we will lose the battle for men’s minds b^ default.” 
This is more than a matter of counteracting Soviet and Communist 
propaganda. There is an accumulation of evidence to show that the 
objectives of the United States are wridely misunderstood by allies and 
deliberately misinterpreted by opponents, to an extent that can funda¬ 
mentally damage American interests. Wliether in view' of this the United 
States ought to place primary emphasis on information as a diplomatic 
method is a matter of importance. To what extent this is an alternative 
to otlier diplomatic methods rather than a supplement to them, is a 
matter that can be worked out only in practice. 

The third issue is the role of Germany and Japan in the strategy 
of relations with the Soviet Union. It is something of a paradox that 
only five years after the end of the war the question of strengthening 
the two principal former enemies as a means of bolstering the United 
States against one of its former allies should be actively debated. It is 
vmdeniable that Japan and Western Germany have an economic and 
military potential that could contribute materially to strengthening the 
non-Soviet world. But there is a fairly sharp divergence of opinion about 
whether it is desirable that they should do so. 

On the one hand, it is said that these two former enemies, and 
especially Germany, are a key factor in the industrial balance of power 
in the world- If the United States and the other Western powers do not 
find ways of integrating this vast potential into their system, the Soviet 
Union may find a wray to absorb it. Thus, the argument goes, it is im¬ 
possible to keep vigorous peoples forever in bondage, and the attempt to 
do so would create the kind of dissatisfaction that the Soviet Union is 
best able to exploit. 

On the other hand, there are those who are equally concerned over 
the possibility of an alliance between these former enemies and the 
Soviet Union, because they are not convinced that Germany and Japan 
have lost their own aggressive attitudes. An alliance with the Soviet 
Union might become a channel by which chauvinistic elements in former 
enemy states could fulfill their dreams of conquest. Concern is felt 
especially at evidence that former members or supporters of the mili¬ 
tarist parties in the occupied states are regaining positions of influence. 
It is consequently asserted that purges and processes of re-education and 
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Iia\e not been carried out with enough thoroughness. 

Trxsc t\,'o points of ^iew determine the two alternathes. The first 
Is to qO no luither in relaxing occupation controls until the former 
enemies demonstrate that the) are fundamental!) oriented toward a 
Jemoaatic ^va) of life. This alternative would require a more rigid 
application of restraints and a greater development of re-education in 
democratic philosoph) and method. Onl) when the ^Vestern powers 
teel assured that their former enemies will follow a friendly policy to- 
nard them, it is argued, can they abolish the controls on industry and 
learmament that were instituted as a protection against a revival of 
German and Japanese aggression. 

The second altemati\e is a progressive and relatuely rapid relaxa¬ 
tion of controls. This altemati\e is based on the belief that the occupa¬ 
tion alread) has accomplished as much as it can and that, fiuthermore, 
theie is an inherent contradiction in trying to create democrac)' by force. 
Progress along these lines is said to rest on precept, example, and in¬ 
fluence, not on coercion. To use implied or direct coercion an) longer 
as a primary instrument of policy may, it is feared, make the occupied 
areas an easy mark for Communist subversion when the occupation 
comes to an end. 

The final issue concerns the circumstances in which the United 
States might be prepared to negotiate a settlement with the Soviet Union. 
In his speech of March i6, 1950, the Secretary of State outlined seven 
major points of conflict with the Soviet Union in which constructive 
action by the Soviet Union would relax the tension in world affairs.^ 
The action required, however, would constitute a complete reversal of 
present Soviet policy. A fundamental change in the relations of the 
major powers thus seems to be a precondition of a settlement. 

A fundamental change could be brought about by one of several 
shifts: a change in policy by one side or the other, a compromise between 
the two, or a resort to war by one side to impose its will on the other. 
And finally, there is the possibility of a long-term stalemate. Since it is 
believed that the deliberate choice of war would not be accepted by the 

® These seven points were defined at Berkeley, California, as (1) agreement on ppgf<» 
settlemmts for Germany, .Austria, and Japan that would not make them satellita of 
the Soviet Union; (a) withdrawal of Soviet m ilita r y and police forces from the Eastern 
European satellite countries and the holding of elections there in which the “true 
will" of the people could be expressed; (3) abandonment of the Soviet policy of ob¬ 
struction in the United Nations; (4) agreement on “realistic and effectivn” arrange¬ 
ments for control of atomic weapons and the limitation of armaments in general; (5) 
desisting from the use of the Communist apparatus to undermine and overthrow 
established governments; (6) co-opeiation in assuring the “proper treatment” of diplo¬ 
matic representatives; and (7) stopping the distortion of motives of others through false 
propaganda ^t q>eaks of a “capitalist encirclement’' and of the United Sutes “craftily 
and sjstmnatically plotting another world war.” 
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Aineiican people, this course is piesumed to be open only to the Soiiet 
Union. The signatories of the North Atlantic Tieaty have made it clea^ 
that they v^ould defend themselves against attack, but such defense could 
hardlv be considered v\ar bv choice. The present strategv of the United 
States is accoidingly designed to make the choice of war by the Soviet 
Union prohibitive. 

The remaining alternatives amount to changes in basic policy or to 
compromises that might lead to a settlement. In this connection it should 
be noted that, particular issues aside, some very fundamental difficultiea 
obstruct the way to a compromise in the general line of United States 
poliev and make such a compiomise unlikely in anv foreseeable future. 
There has been for some time a strong popular conviction that the United 
States first approached postwar problems with the Soviet Union in too 
conciliatory a spirit and that further compromises would lead to no bene¬ 
ficial results. The Soviet Union has failed to reciprocate this spirit, and it 
has not fulfilled even its existing commitments. It has been concluded 
from this experience that the Soviet Union interprets a willingness to 
compromise as a sign of weakness and that it accordingly increases its 
demands. 

Prior to the Communist attack on the Republic of Korea, there was 
a considerable popular sentiment in the United States and elsewhere in 
favor of making overtures to end the impasse in major-power relations. 
National pride, it was said, should not stand in the way of peaceful 
solutions, provided that vital interest W'ere not jeopardized and future 
peace not compromised. This sentiment disappeared in the face of the 
evidence of Communist willingness to resort to armed and organized ag¬ 
gression. 

The crux of the question is whether there are any possible forms 
of compromise, short of a change of Soviet policy, that could be ac¬ 
cepted without strengthening the Soviet Union. The current strategy of 
the United States, which has now been brought into conjunction with 
action taken in Korea at the recommendation of the United Nations as a 
measure of collective security, appears to be firmly based on the judgment 
that Soviet policy is a comprehensive challenge to world peace and security, 
and that there is little room foi compromise until that policy is basically 
changed. 
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DIPLOMATIC STRATEGY ES’ RELATIONS WITH 
SO\TET.DO>IINATED STATES 

The strategy employed by the United States in relations with 
Soviet-dominated states is not, and perhaps cannot be, so dearly defined 
as that for dealing with the Sonet Union itself. On the one hand, in its 
legal relations with them, the United States has accepted some of the 
Soviet-dominated states as sovereign and independent. On the other 
hand, in its political relations, the United States regards all of them as 
Soviet satellites. American experience with Soviet-dominated states cen¬ 
ters in Eastern Europe, for Communist control in China has been too 
recently established to judge whether the relationship of the People's 
Republic with the Soviet Union will follow the pattern that has de¬ 
veloped in Eastern Europe or will take some different form. 

Expecting that the end of the war would find the states of Eastern 
Europe the meeting place of Soviet and Western European .interests, 
the United States worked to keep this situation from producing con¬ 
flict. The desired solution was to emphasize the sovereign integrity of 
the small states and to persuade the major states to agree on joint action 
for their rehabilitation and their re-establishment as independent states. 
It was believed that under these conditions, the interests of the Soviet 
Union and of the West would freely intermingle. This was the frame¬ 
work for the Declaration on Liberated Europe adopted by the three 
major powers at Yalta. In that declaration, the powers pledged them¬ 
selves jointly to re-establish, economically and politically, the liberated 
nations of Europe. Political restoration was to consist of the establish¬ 
ment of interim coalition governments and later of free elections in 
accordance with democratic principles. 

Although this agreement broke dowm almost from the moment of 
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its enunciation, the declaration remained the basis of subsequent efforts 

the United States to secure at least a minimum protection of the 
American interest in Eastern Europe. It protided the point of reference 
for the conduct of United States relations with Poland and Czecho- 
slotakia and for the role of the American members of the Allied Con¬ 
trol councils in Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria. It entered into the 
negotiation of the peace treaties signed with these three states in Januan 
1947, and it was finally enshrined in some of the clauses of those treaties. 
Since then the Declaration on Liberated Europe has been a practical!} 
inapplicable but legally useful frame of reference for conducting rela¬ 
tions with the Eastern European satellites of the So\iet Union. 

The other aspect of this situation was the continuous expansion of 
Co mm unist and Soviet authority in Eastern Europe from the formation 
of the Lublin regime in Poland in 1945 to the coup d’etat in Czecho- 
slo\akia in 1948. Hotvever, the extension of Communist control brought 
with it a netv kind of trouble for the So\iet Union. Prior to the defection 
of Tito in Yugoslavia, two cases foreshadowed difficulties. The first oc¬ 
curred in Januar) 1948, when Dimitrov, the leading Communist in Bul¬ 
garia, suggested that the time might soon be ripe for a confederation of 
south Balkan states. This idea was \etoed by an editorial in Praoda, which 
made it clear that the Soviet Union wanted no competing power units, 
however small, in its sphere. A similar case aiose shortly after Secretary 
Marshall made his proposal for European recovery. Poland and Czecho¬ 
slovakia both indicated acceptance of the plan, apparently without con¬ 
sulting the Soviet Union. Later, at directions from Moscow, they had to 
change their acceptance to refusal. Such actions by satellite Communists 
seemed to convince the Soviet Union that it must tighten its grip on the 
orbit nations. 

The Tito-Cominform break in June 1948 marked the beginning of 
a new phase in American relations wdtfa Soviet-dominated areas. It opened 
a new possibility for the restoration of more nearly normal relations with 
at least one Communist government, but at the same time it evoked in 
the remaining satellite states of Eastern Europe countermeasures of a 
kind that made it unlikely that the United States could maintain even 
minimum diplomatic relations with them. 

These countermeasures were a comprehensive drive to eliminate all 
traces of Western influence. Such efforts had previously been directed 
largely against local non-Communist elements. By giving the label “Com¬ 
munist deviation” to any emanation of Western influence, however, a 
new excuse was provided for recriminations against the United States. 
The American Minister to Bulgaria, for example, was alleged in January 
1950 to have “been in contact” with the former Bulgarian Foreign Min¬ 
ister, a leading Communist who had been suspected of “Titoism,” con- 
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.c:ed o: treason, and sentenced to death. Bulgaria requested the recall 
of the American minister as persona non grata. The United States Gov¬ 
ernment replied that the accusations were groundless and asked Bulgaria 
to withdraw them. Failing to receive a reply, the United States in Febru¬ 
ary’ broke off relations. Similar measures have since been employed else- 
^\here. Rumania and Czechoslovakia have closed down local offices of 
the United States Information Service and, with Hungary', have re¬ 
quested a reduction in the number of American diplomatic personnel 
serving in their countries. In return, the United States has closed Czecho¬ 
slovakian and Hungarian consulates in America and restricted Rumanian 
diplomats to within thirty-five miles of the District of Columbia. 

In explaining American action in breaking relations with Bulgaria, 

the Secretarv of State remarked that the United States did not hold the 

* 

peoples of Eastern Europe responsible for the deterioration of relations 
with their governments and added that the United States would maintain 
an undiminished concern for their rights and welfare. On the other hand, 
he said: "States which claim to be sovereign must act the part. Their 
governments must observe accepted standards in their relations with the 
rest of the world, and they must maintain attributes of independ¬ 
ence. . . Relations with Bulgaria had become so unsatisfactory, the 
Secretary added, that the breaking off of relations was the only remain¬ 
ing means that could adequately express the concern of the United States. 
In phrasing his remarks, the Secretary of State left open the question 
whether the retaliatory action was directed primarily against Bulgaria or 
against the Soviet Union. 

The problem is to review the diplomatic strategy employed in rela¬ 
tions with Soviet-dominated states. 

The first issue is wrhether relations with Soviet-dominated nations are 
only a secondary aspect of relations with the Soviet Union, or whether 
other factors must also be considered. The first alternative under this 
issue is to treat the Soviet problem as encompassing both questions. It 
may be argued that the only way to create mutually beneficial relations 
with the satellites lies within the framework of a Soviet-American accord. 
It would follow therefore that the two problems are really one and that 
aU efforts should be concentrated on deeding with the major aspect rather 
than the minor. Relations with the satellites could thus be allowed to 
take their natural course until there is a settlement of the major pow'er 
conflict. 

The second alternative is to treat the two problems as related but 
separable. The argument behind this alternative is that the satellites 
cannot be considered a minor matter only, when in fact they are a major 
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i'sue in '!so*iet-Aineiican lelations. Although diiect approaches to the 
Soviet Union on questions connected with the satellites have consistently 
failed to produce results, the matter ought not to be allowed to rest there. 
Xew approaches must be considered and prepared. As a poliq' of 
strengthening the non-Communist world develops, a progressively strong 
infiuence tvili be exerted on the Eastern European satellites. The latent 
resistance to the Communist regimes in these satellites may gain neyv 
hope and see a possible alternative to present conditions. There must be 
a separate strategy', it is argued, to deal with this situation as it de¬ 
velops, In any case the United States cannot afEord to allow the belief 
to grow that it has lost interest in the peoples in Soviet-dominated areas. 

The second issue is whether the spread of Titoism can be encouraged 
by United States action, and if so, how this can be done. The first alterna¬ 
tive under this issue is to take positive steps to encourage the spread of 
national-communism. These might include clandestine operations behind 
the Iron-curtain, a full-scale propaganda campaign directed totvard 
presumed dissident groups, and the promise of economic and military 
support. Strat^y of this kind calls for very careful planning and timing, 
if encouragement to “deviate” and promises to support “deviation” are 
not to produce premature attempts to overthrow Soviet-controlled re¬ 
gimes. 

The second alternative is to regard Titoism as a fortunate develop¬ 
ment of a serious difficulty in the relations of the Soviet Union and its 
satellites. In this view the actions of the United States should be generally 
negative and confined simply to adding fuel to the flames. The basic 
method would be to continue to expose the real nature of Soviet im¬ 
perialism and to provide the minimum support needed to keep recalci¬ 
trant national-Communist regimes alive, but not to enter into serious 
commitments to such regimes. The Secretary of State, in explaining the 
present official attitude toward China, emphasized Soviet encroachment 
on Chinese frontiers and urged: “We must not seize the unenviable posi¬ 
tion which the Russians have carved out for themselves. We must not 
undertake to deflect from the Russians to ourselves the righteous anger 
and the wrath and the hatred of the Chinese people wUch must de¬ 
velop. . . The second alternative would thus wait for the Soviet reac¬ 
tion to Titoism to develop, wotdd adjust the character of United States 
action to this development, and woidd prepare for the maximum pos¬ 
sible advantage of the situation at all stages. 

The final issue is the extent to wMch the United States should re¬ 
taliate against the present actions of the satellite states. The first alterna¬ 
tive is to take equivalent action whenevo: called for, including a com¬ 
plete rupture of relations. The argument in favor of this alternative is 
that the United States has already suffered as much loss of prestige at 
the hands of the satellite states as it can afford in its own interest or in 
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/ jt. o*. **ce r.a^oiis ^cnciaL). lo alloiv this loss to t-o on ivithout 
t ■«erioj‘; steps onI\ opens the door to limitless abuse and leads to a 
ojia. con\iction oi .\merican weakness or indifference. The satellite 
states m^st, theiefore, be held stricth accountable for their acts. 

The second alternati\e is to accept these risks in order to letain 
a foothold behind the Iron-curtain. The complete withdrawal of Western 
renresentath es, it is argued, is precisel) what the So\iet Union most 
desires. To be goaded into withdrawal is to play their game. If the 
United States is to encourage the spread of Titoism, moreo\er, it must 
ha\e the most accurate knowledge possible of satellite affairs. The United 
States should consequent!) do e\er) thing it can to maintain relations 
with So\iet-dominated states. 
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Chapter XI 

Great Britain and the Commonwealth 

T he British Commonwealth is of vital importance to the United 
States. It occupies invaluable strategic positions in man) parts of 
the world, especial!) on the western and southern periphery of the 
Eurasian continent, and it includes some of the most stable, wealth), 
and dependable democratic powers. The Commonwealth commands 
\ast resources of man power and raw materials and possesses great mili¬ 
tary, industrial, and political skills. It can bring strong influence to bear 
in practically an) region of the world.^ 

Pow’erful as the Conunonwealth is, its economic, military, and 
political structuie presents a striking contrast to that of either the United 
States or the Soviet Union, No vast continental land mass, full of human 
and natural resources, serves the Commonwealth as a base. Although 
there are strong cohesi\e forces holding the Commonwealth together, it 
has no formal political institutions by which the coUecthe influence of 
all the inhabitants can be concentrated on defined objecti\es. The \arious 
peoples and states within the system differ profoundly among themselves 
in race, religion, political tradition, and interest. The organization of the 
whole is tenuous, its power dispersed, and its communications vulnerable. 

The structure is the result of a long series of historical occurrences, 
comparatively few' of which represent the fruits of deliberate policy. 
Commercial adventures developed the Old Empire of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, establishing British settlements in North 
America and dominion over native peoples in India and southeast Asia. 
Failure to discover a feasible method of governing the Old Empire led 
to the loss of thirteen North American colonies in 1783 and to grave 
political scandals in connection with the administration of India. Partly 
in reaction to these calamities, but more through the influence of eco¬ 
nomic and political liberalism and pre-occupation with industrial de¬ 
velopment at home, the British public for more than half of the nine¬ 
teenth century took little interest in the Empire. This meant that the 
reins of authority over the colonies w’ere lightly held. The British in 
this period expanded the Empire and greatly increased their world-wide 
commitments by a series of local adventures and accidents, almost un¬ 
coordinated by any central authority and resulting in an extraordinary 
a^lomeration of territories, peoples, privil^es, authorities, and respon¬ 
sibilities. Hence arose the British saying that the Empire was acquired 
in a fit of absent-mindedness. 

'For a discussion of the objectives of British policy, see PL 1, pp. 48-52. 
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the £n:pire bach into public consciousness and made it a subject of do¬ 
mestic political significance. Moreo\er, it began again to be of first-rate 
economic importance: a market for British goods, a source of raw ma¬ 
terials, and abo^e all a field for the imestment of British capital. Toward 
the end of the century there also appeared the realization that the pot\er 
of Britain would not long remain adequate in a modern world unless the 
full potentialities of British overseas possessions were th^ot^^l into the scale. 

Despite these indications of the increasing value of the Empire, no 
real attempt wa^ made b} the British to bring their far-flung lands to¬ 
gether under a uniform s\stem of administration. Such an attempt would 
almost certainly ha\e been doomed to failure by reason of the extreme 
diversity of races, customs, and cultures comprehended within the Em¬ 
pire—the problems of government in North Borneo, for example, having 
little in common with those in Bermuda. It had become clear, even be¬ 
fore 1900, tliat not even the English-speaking countries of the Empire 
could be combined into a well-integrated political structure, for each had 
its own interests and affairs and each wished to manage them in its own 
way, Because the separatist tendencies of the larger units could not be 
effectively countered, they were tacitly accepted. The result was the 
evolution of “dominion'’ status. 

At the end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth 
centurv-, the amount of authority conceded to those colonies accorded 
dominion status gradually inaeased until by the igso’s it had come to 
include even the important field of foreign affairs. Great Britain could 
tlien no longer commit a dominion to war, to peace, or to treaties; and 
by 1931 the only formal link of any consequence among the dominions 
was that of allegiance to a common sovereign. But in 1950 India, which 
had become a dominion in 1947, renounced allegiance to the King and 
yet remained in the Commonwealth as a republic. Perhaps the onlv 
official connection between India and the other Commonwealth nations 
now lies in the fact that they mutually and severally declare that a con¬ 
nection does in fact exist and that they frequently act in accordance 
with their declaration. However, all dominions generally accept a moral 
obligation to take no important step in foreign affairs without con¬ 
sulting any other dominion whose interests are involved. 

The dominions now number seven—Canada, Australia, New Zea¬ 
land, South Africa, India, Pakistan, Cejdon—and collectively they are 
generally designated the Commonwealth^ as distinguished from the de¬ 
pendent overseas territories, which make up the Empire.'^ 

* The usage described above is comenient and common, but it is not official. The 
t^ord "Commonuealth" has been used in British official documents to refer to the de¬ 
pendent overseas territories as vrell as to the independent nations. The word "Empire” 
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The Empire consists c,Z a \ast congeries of dependent oseiseas 
ierritoiies, too numerous to list he:e and too \aried to deseribe. It in- 
crudes not only diose areas indisputably belonging to Great Britain but 
a’so p^otectoiates such as Bechuanaland and Swaziland, condominiums 
Iihe the Sudan and the Xes\- Hebrides, and mandates or trust territories 
Siiiii as Tanganyika. Some of these are points of strategic importance— 
Gibraltar, Malta, C\prus, Aden, Singapore. Some are important sources 
of raw materials—hlalay a, Nigeria, Rhodesia, East Africa. Some are 
trading depots—Hong Kong, Singapore. Many, on the other hand, are of 
little strategic or economic consequence. 

0 \er the Empire Great Britain retains political authority', and the 
success ivith which this authority is exercised depends on the skill and 
vision of colonial administrators and on the economic and political re¬ 
sources that Great Britain can expend for their support. Forms of 
government range all the way from a paternalistic rule over aborigines 
in Borneo to practical self-government in Bermuda. Government is, at 
least in theory, adjusted to the capacity of the inhabitants for running 
their own affairs, and the announced principle of British colonial ad¬ 
ministration is to guide all subject peoples as rapidly as possible to the 
goal of self-government. Since the granting of dominion status to India 
and Pakistan, and the withdrawal of Eire and Burma from the Common¬ 
wealth, serious problems of internal stability have seldom arisen in the 
Empire save in Malaya, where guerrilla warfare presently engages the 
attention of British troops. 

The main problem that faces Great Britain in the administration of 
its dependent territories is economic. Almost all the Empire requires a 
heavy program of capital investment, not only to maintain and increase 
local standards of living but also to enlarge the sources of raw materials 
and foodstu& for the economy of the mother country. The kind of in¬ 
vestment needed will not yield a quick return. It will take years, for ex¬ 
ample, to construct an adequate transportation system in Africa and to 
prepare the land and train the population for new forms of agriculture. 
The financial resources of Great Biitain are not adequate to the task, 
yet the continued existence of the Empire may turn upon its successful 
execution. 

Although the cohesive force of the Empire is plainly to be seen in 
the political, economic, and military authority of Great Britain, that of 
the Commonwealth is far less easy to discern. It has so me times been 

is avoided bj nearly everyone save Conservatives; the offidal phrase is “Dependent 
Overseas Territories." Even the word "dominion” is now sparingly emplojed, perhaps 
because it still carries a slight connotation of dependent status. Finally, even the desig¬ 
nation “British” in connection with the Conunon'wealth is now officially avoided. 
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described as a sense of common experience and common aim. Insubstan¬ 
tial as such a force ma\ be, it is powerful enough to withstand almost 
an\ dissoh ing influence short of a really fundamental conflict of interests. 
It is tiue that each Commonwealth nation derives advantages from the 
association—a ivider range of contacts than might be available to it if 
'tanding alone, access on easy terms to the enjo}ment of the trading priv¬ 
ileges oi Impel ial Pieference, and to the information and skills of other 
goveinments and a share of the w-orld-wide prestige still attaching to 
Britain. Moreover, there are advantages of security. Beyond doubt the 
defensive strength of each Commonwealth member is increased by the 
fact of the association, even though few precise commitments for mutual 
defense exist. 

But the elements of disunitv loom very large. It still remains to be 
seen how long the new Asian dominions—India, Pakistan, and Ce) Ion- 
will prov e in fact to be knit to their associates b) a sense of common ex¬ 
perience and common aim. The Government of South Africa is at present 
in the hands of men who appear to be hostile to man} of the ideals for 
which the Commonwealth has stood. The financial resources of Great 
Britain, formerlv a povv’erful cement to the system, are now at low ebb. 
\nd it is to the United States not to Great Britain that Canada, Australia, 
and Nevr Zealand now tend to look for help in the maintenance of their 
security. 

There are, moreover, divisions of interest within the Common¬ 
wealth itself, some of them very sharp. Most important at present is the 
dispute betw'een India and Pakistan over Kashmir, a dispute that at times 
has seemed close to breaking into open war. It is significant that this 
problem was referred to the United Nations for adjustment and that the 
Commonwealth has treated it with great circumspection. India and 
South Africa have long been at serious odds over the latter’s treatment 
of a large Indian minority. Great Britain and Canada are allied with 
the United States in the North Atlantic Treaty and thus are insistently 
drawn toward Atlantic and European commitments. Australia and New 
Zealand, together with the Asian dominions, naturally find their security 
interests primarily centered in the Far East. Australia and New’ Zealand 
are concerned lest Japan become once more a military and economic 
menace; India, lest it become either an Asiatic nation subjected to 
Western “imperialism” or a pow’er great enough to be a serious rival. 
And though all the Commonwealth nations are anti-Communist, India 
refused until very recently to abandon an attitude of neutrality in the 
great political conflict between the Western powers and the Soviet 
Union. 

Although the Commonwealth is undeniably a definite political 
grouping, it is plainly far from being a political unit. Indeed the British 
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long ago ga\e up am attempt to make it function as an integrated 
■whole. Commonwealth business is transacted in two piincipal wa)s: by 
meetings eithei of experts or of important political leaders fiom the 
se\eral count! ies, and by a regular transmission of information and ad¬ 
vice befween the go\emments, and particularly betiveen the Go\ernment 
of Great Britain and the others. This process is facilitated by the Com¬ 
monwealth Relations Ofi&ce in London—a department of the British 
Go\einment—and the nettvoik of Common-wealth High Commissioners 
with their diplomatic staffs. 

In addition to the political authority of Great Britain, w'hich holds 
the Empire together, and the common consent by which the nations of 
the Commonwealth declare themsehes to be associated, there is one con- 
T>iderable force operating to knit together the whole in a common inter- 
eat; this force is the pound sterling. With the important exception of 
Canada, all the Commonwealth and Empire, together with a few other 
countries like Iceland and Iraq, are members of the sterling area. The 
dollar reserv es of the sterling area are kept in London and managed by 
Great Britain in a common pool. During the w’ar, moreover, \arious 
countries of the area, especially India, Pakistan, and Egypt, supplied Great 
Britain with considerable goods and services and acquired in return “ster¬ 
ling balances” in London amounting to some three billion pounds. These 
debts are now being paid off by extensive shipments of British manufac¬ 
tured products to the creditor countries. Although such repayments con¬ 
stitute a great burden on the British economy, they contribute greatly to 
the maintenance of stability in the countries that receive them and tend 
to keep these countries closely associated with the British system. This 
problem is treated in detail later in this chapter. 

The sterling area forms a great multilateral trading area, wrhich in 
1948 accounted for about 36 per cent of all visible world trade and about 
50 per cent of invisible transactions. Thus today the Commonwealth 
system, in its economic aspect, is one of the most significant in the world. 

As a formal ally of Great Britain and of Canada, the United States 
is in a sense allied informally to the entire Commonwealth and Empire. 
It is clearly in the interest of the United States that the Commonwealth 
group be strong. This presents several problems, both of policy and of 
method. How far should the United States treat the Commonwealth 
nations as independent (as in fact they are), and how far should it deal 
with them through the intermediation of Great Britain? This question 
scarcely presents itself with respect to Canada, but it is serious with 
leapect to the Asian dominions. If India, Pakistan, and Ceylon are dealt 
with too obviously through Great Britain, they may resent the imputa¬ 
tion of dependent status; yet if they are handled without reference to 
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Great Britain, the valuable relationships of the Commonwealth may be 
impaired. It is often difficult to strike a successful compromise between 
these extreme alternatives. 

A group of problems arises in connection with the bestowal of eco¬ 
nomic aid b\ the United States. Is it, in general, better for the United 
States to make loans or grants directly to members of the Commonwealth 
or Empire, and thus tend to loosen the ancient financial ties of those 
regions with London; or ivould it be preferable, for the sake of strength¬ 
ening the system, to make capital available to Great Britain for use in 
the dependencies? In this r^rd the British ha\e recently made a great 
departure from their older custom by announcing that American capital 
investment in the Empire would be welcome. It is to be expected never¬ 
theless that they will wish to be consulted if such investments are made, 
and their views mav not always coincide with those of American investors. 
Again, should the United States endeavor, in the interest of disburdening 
the economy of Great Britain, to restrain the British from freeing the 
sterling balances? 

Finally, the most perplexing class of problems arises from the plain 
question of how far Great Britain should be urged to extend its responsi¬ 
bilities and commitments on the European continent. There is no doubt 
that the British Government considers itself involved in two, or perhaps 
three, relationships whose requirements are not always compatible one 
with another. First is the relationship with the Commonwealth and Em¬ 
pire, second the relationship with the rest of Western Europe, and third 
the relationship with an Atlantic community including the United 
States. No commitments in Europe can be accepted that will seriously 
impair Commonwealth responsibilities and connections, but it is rarely 
clear just how far these connections would actually be affected by any 
given European commitment. The British have insisted that sterling, 
vrliich is an international currency, should not be subjected to many of 
the hazards that involvement in a European Payments Union might pre¬ 
sent. The United States, interested as it is in a closer integration of 
Western Europe, very frequently has to decide whether pressure should 
be exerted upon Great Britain to commit itself more completely to this 
policy, or whether in fact the resulting damage to the Commonwealth 
structure would outweigh the resulting benefits in Europe. This issue, 
as well as other issues raised by the conflict of objectives between the 
United States and Great Britain, is dealt with below. 

COISFIICTS OF OBJECTIVE BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND THE UNITED STATES 

The alliance between the United States and Great Britain is solidly 
founded on many common democratic principles, several well-tested his- 
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toiic connections, and a close identity of bioad stiategic and political ob¬ 
jectives. To so revive and strengthen the non-Communist vv'oild—politi- 
callv, economically, and militaril)—that it can withstand the internal 
assaults of communism and the external pressures of the Soviet Union, 
is the primary strategic aim of both countries. It is of the greatest con¬ 
cern to the United States that Great Britain should be powerful and 
piosperous, because British stability tends to spread into other parts of 
the world and to fortifv the whole democratic cause. 

Within the broad framework of fundamental agreement there is 
neveitheless room for many differences about functional policies and 
subsidiarv or short-term objectives. Such differences may make themselves 
felt in any region of the world, and in any matter where the interests of 
the two nations come into contact. They' require particular attention in 
connection with the problem of establishing a pattom of international 
trade acceptable to the United States and with that of achieving a closer 
integration of Western Europe. It is without doubt an aim of Soviet 
policy' to exploit and increase all conflicts of opinion and objectives be¬ 
tween Great Britain and the United States. For these and other reasons, 
it is important to identify carefully the points of Anglo-American differ¬ 
ences. 

Faithful as Great Britain is, and must of necessity be, to the over¬ 
shadowing objective of security against the Soviet Union, it has other 
aims that ordinarily engage the attention of its people and of its Gov¬ 
ernment even more continuously and insistently. First of these is the 
maintenance of full employment, an objective that to a very great degree 
currently determines the shape and nature of British economic policy. 
This objective is professed by both major political parties and by the 
great majority of the citizens. With the domestic policies of a “fair” dis¬ 
tribution of the national income among the population and a liberal 
provision of amenities by the welfare state, it constitutes a social and 
economic program to which the present Government is committed and to 
which foreign policies are expected to be subordinate unless the most 
insistent requirements of national security are at stake. 

Another major objective of British policy is to re-attain economic 
viability. Although British industrial production and volume of exports 
have already reached a level well above that of prewar days, they must 
be pushed still higher if Great Britain is to recover its former inter¬ 
national financial position. The British economy is dependent on im¬ 
ports, the need for which is increased by the high goals set for employ¬ 
ment and the standard of living. To earn enough foreign exchange, espe¬ 
cially dollars, to pay for imports is one of the most urgent British prob¬ 
lems. Many Britons bdieve—some as a matter of principle and others as 
a matter of temporary necessity—that the recovery of viability cannot be 
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achie\ed without some direct intervention of the political authority m 
economic affairs. 

A third major objecti\e of British policy is to preserve and improve 
the structme of both Commonwealth and world-wide economic and 
political relationships, on which British power so greatly depends. The 
maintenance of close intra-Commonwealth connections takes precedence 
over all other aims of British overseas policy. At the same time, in the 
current British difficult situation it has become essential, not onl) for 
the sake of political prestige and strategic security but probably also for 
economic survival, to cherish the extensive British connections and inter¬ 
ests in China, Latin America, the Middle East, and Africa. Thus there 
arises a multitude of secondarv and short-term objectives toward which 
the policy of Great Britain must be directed in many parts of the world 

The major objectives of British policy are not, for the most part, con¬ 
trary to the interests and objectives of the United States. Insofar as thev 
contribute to the preservation of British power, they tend to strengthen 
the power of the ^V’estem democracies. They nevertheless require the pur¬ 
suit of some policies, and entail some consequences, that are not in ac¬ 
cordance with United States objectives. 

The problem is to examine the principal points at which the objec¬ 
tives of Great Britain conflict with those of the United States and to de¬ 
termine the American positions. 

By far the most serious conflicts of objectives between Great Britain 
and the United States concern the pattern of international trade and 
payments. For a decade or more the United States has frequently set forth 
as one of its major aims the restoration of nondiscriminatory multilateral 
world trade, convertible currencies, and free movements of capital. The 
British often proclaim their sympathy with this objective and their in¬ 
tention of proceeding toward it with the greatest possible speed. They 
continue nev ertheless to enforce elaborate quota regulations of trade and 
strict exchange controls and to negotiate bilateral trade and payments 
agreements with other countries. The machinery of British controls 
operates not only over Great Britain itself but also to a great degree 
over the entire sterling area, insulating it from free economic contact 
with the rest of the w’orld, particularly from the dollar area. The system 
of preferential tariff arrangements linking the Commonwealth countries 
together is fully maintained. 

The British explain that these controls and restrictions have been 
dictated by the inescapable but temporary exigencies of their economic 
situation. As viability is achieved, they say, the controls (except perhaps 
the Commonwealth tariff preferences) can and will be abandoned. But 
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X. cmat-jre relaxation ivould be disastrous; indeed in 1947 it was proved 
to be disastrous. With such arguments, the United States has in great 
measure agreed and therefore has found it necessarv to modify its position 
in ^a^ious negotiations, though without permanently abandoning its 
final objective. .■Uready, however, there are some indications that the 
British, and especialh the Labour party, may find that the perpetuation 
of controls and discriminations in international trade is essential to the 
management of their planned economy. At present the British appear to 
hold the objective of full emplo\ment in higher regard than they do the 
aim of nondiscriminatory world trade. 

The problem is aggratated by the normal rivalries of British and 
American traders, seeking competitively to sell their goods in third 
markets like Latin America. This factor was of small importance during 
the ) ear's of the seller’s market and tvhile British productive capacity was 
recovering from the dislocations of war. It is likely to become of increas¬ 
ing significance in the years to come, and it has already been exemplified 
b^ sharp disputes over the marketing of oil. 

The first issue, therefore, for the United States to decide is when 
and how to use economic and diplomatic pressures to force the British 
into a more rapid abandonment of quota restrictions, exchange controls, 
and bilateral trade pacts. This issue arises in such broad programs as the 
loan negotiations of 1945, the General Agreement on Tari& and Trade, 
and the European Payments Union, and also in specific British policies, 
like the discriminatory trade agreement with Argentina and the restric¬ 
tive practices adopted against American oil companies. 

It is clearly impossible for the United States to abandon lightly 
an objective so long and so emphatically proclaimed. The only practica¬ 
ble course of action for the United States whenever the issue arises is, 
therefore, to examine with great care the particular circumstances in¬ 
volved, in order to see first whether technical adjustments can be made 
that will lead to an acceptable compromise. If a compromise cannot be 
discovered, it may then be necessary to consider whether the particular 
British policy proceeds from inertia, from excessive aversion to risk, or 
from mere habit, or whether it is based on a clear and fixed conviction 
that British interest is genuinely at stake. Finally, it will obviously be 
necessary’ for the United States to keep its objectives continuously under 
review. It will have to consider how far world economic conditions per¬ 
mit its objectives to be achieved, what concessions to circumstances may 
have to be made, and what the United States might do to change world 
conditions in order to make its objectives attainable. 

A second point of conflict between British and American objectives 
is suggested by proposals for the closer integration of Western Europe. 
The American objective of an int^;rated community of Western Euro- 
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pean nations is not \et full^ and precisel\ defined, but its geneial nature 
is reasonably dear, and it is becoming increasingh urgent. For the 
achie\ement of this goal British co-operation is almost essential, because 
without Great Britain a European organization would lack much of the 
strength and man> of the resources envisaged bv the United States. Brit¬ 
ish co-operation is essential also because certain continental European 
countries, notably France, believe that without British participation the 
organization would inevitabh be dominated by Germany. Finally, the 
British possess the qualities of leadership and of political and adminis¬ 
trative skill without which the organization vrould be defective. 

By plaving an important part in the Organization for European 
Economic Co-operation, the Brussels Pact, and the first European pay 
ments scheme, the British have materially helped to give practical effect 
to European co-operation. They have also frequently and oflEcially de¬ 
clared their sympathy "with the objective of co-operation. But it has 
become increasingly clear that the British envisage for themselves a de¬ 
gree of partidpation considerably short of that expected by the United 
States. They have attempted to restrict and circumscribe the political 
structure of the Council of Europe by preventing any appreciable transfer 
of sovereignty to the Consultative Assembly, and they have held back 
from joining a new European Payments Union on the lines first proposed 
by the United States. Certain British objectives, espedally those of main¬ 
taining intact the present vrorld-wide structure of British commitments 
and of keeping strict control over the British economy and over the 
sterling area, appear to be in conflict with the American objective of 
achieving a unified Europe. 

Therefore another issue for the United States to dedde is how far to 
use economic and diplomatic pressure to persuade or force Great Britain 
into more extensive commitments in continental Europe. 

The courses of action open to the United States are much the same 
as in the issue relating to the pattern of international trade, and for the 
same reasons. Although it may be true that Great Britain will not assume 
commitments that are contrary to the national interest, the United States 
may have to dedde how far the British are in fact justified in believing 
that their connections with the Commonwealth and writh the rest of the 
world will be imperiled by a doser association with Europe. If it should 
appear that the British exaggerate the incompatibility of the two objec¬ 
tives, strong pressures upon the British Government might be called for. 
If. on the other hand, the United States should agree with the British 
estimate, it would then have to decide which of the two objectives was 
more important in American policy. Should the former seem the more 
desirable, the pressure upon Britain to extend its European commitments 
could be only slight. 
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No ouiei points of conSict betiveen British and Ameiican objectises 
compare in significance with the two foregoing. The intense Biitish 
piecccupation with sohing financial and commercial problems, and with 
conserving British world power, give rise, however, to various other dif¬ 
ferences with the United States in various parts of the world. In China 
the British seek to do what business ma) be done with the Communist 
regime, and thev avoid treating it as irrevocably hostile. In the United 
Nations they resist proposals for international supervision of the adminis¬ 
tration of their colonies. Thev tend to stress the potential danger of 
German and Japanese commercial competition. In the Middle East they 
appear to distrust Israel and to put undue emphasis on relations with 
the Arab states. In all these other issues United States policy will be to 
some extent affected by a consideration of the result of action contem¬ 
plated in the ov er-all strength of the British position in world affairs. 
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EXGEUNGE CONTROL AND THE STERLING AREA 

The sterling area consists of countries that have long been accus¬ 
tomed to conducting their foreign trade and to holding their monetary 
reserves in sterling. It was these tactics, in fact, that made the formation 
of the area feasible. Great Britain has been the principal purchaser and 
international distributor of the major export products of these countries 
and their principal source of short-term credits and long-term invest¬ 
ment capital. 



Major Pioblems 1950-1951 

The area 'vvithin which sterling can be used as an international cur¬ 
rent:) is largCj but it is now fenced in b) an elaborate s^ste^l of exchange 
regulation central!) controlled by Great Britain. This barrier pre\ents 
trade from flowing as freely with the outside world as it does within the 
area, and it is an obstacle to the realization of the basic United States 
objecti\e of restoring as nearly as possible a world-wide system of trade 
and pa)ments. 

At the outbreak of the Second "World War Great Britain issued 
regulations restricting the use of sterling for the purchase, sale, or lend¬ 
ing of foreign currencies. British residents were required to surrender 
their holdings of gold and of the principal foreign currencies. All foreign 
exchange transactions were subject to control by the Bank of England. 
The effect of these regulations was to mobilize financial assets that could 
be used in making purchases outside the sterling area, and to consene 
them for the British war effort 

These regulations controlling exchange transactions and foreign 
cunencies in general did not extend to the other countries of the British 
Commonwealth /Canada, Hong Kong, and Netvfoundland excepted) or to 
certain other countries having close ties with Great Britain—the group 
that comprised the sterling area. Transactions among these coimtries, 
and between each of them and Great Britain, remained relatively free. 
Man) changes have since occurred in the membership of the sterling 
area, but these are not significant for postwar problems. 

The changes that have occurred in the nature of the controls them- 
selv es, on the other hand, are significant for postwar polic)’. At first these 
controls regulated the transactions of the sterling area with the outside 
w'orld as a whole, and not their transactions with individual countries 
or groups of countries. In 1940, howev'er, the terms and conditions gov¬ 
erning the use of sterling by countries outside the area were laid down in 
bilateral agreements between Great Britain and the individual countries. 
Transfers of sterling between these outside countries were prohibited, a 
minor exception being made for transfers between Central American 
countries. Only sterling paid into American and Swiss accounts w/as con¬ 
vertible into dollars. 

Bilateralism was thus introduced into the relations between the 
sterling area and the rest of the world. The system of control was made 
effective by the adoption of similar regulations by the various independ¬ 
ent and semi-independent monetary authorities within the area. Great 
Britain became the custodian of a central pool of gold and dollars into 
which most of the dollars currently earned in trade by members of the 
sterling area were paid and out of which dollar commitments were met 
Thus the reserves of the area were centralized. At the samp timp, sterling 
balances accumulated in London as the result of the supplying, by mem- 
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of the sterling area, of the sinews of war on credit to Great Britain. 

This S'stem remained substantially unchanged until 1947, when it 
’ -s mouthed in accordance with the terms of the Anglo-American Finan¬ 
cial Agreement of 1945. Under that agreement Britain undertook within 
a limited period of time to make the sterling receipts from current trans¬ 
actions of all sterling area countries freeh available for current transac¬ 
tions in anj other area without discrimination, and to remote all restric¬ 
tions on payments and transfers for current ti'ansactions. This was in 
effect an undertaking to make currently earned sterling convertible into 
dollars. Great Britain also made a unilateral declaration in the loan agree¬ 
ment regarding the wartime accumulations of sterling. It expressed its 
intention to make agreements, especial!) with countries of the sterling 
aiea, under t\hich part of the sterling balances would be made freely 
convertible for current transactions in any currency without discrimina¬ 
tion, part would be similar!) released b) installments, and part would be 
“adjusted” as a contribution to the settlement of war and postwar 
indebtedness. 

It did not prove possible, however, to make such agreements with 
the large holdeis of sterling balances, among which were Eg)'p^» India, 
and Pakistan. The procedure was therefore adopted of placing these 
old sterling” balances in separate accounts (the so-called No. 2 accounts) 
and to allow the sterling in these accounts to be used only for transfers 
to other No. 2 accounts or for investment in certain types of securities. 
Sterling currently accruing was also placed in separate accounts (the so- 
called No. 1 accounts) and was subject to the regulations governing the 
use of sterling arising from current transactions in general. 

In preparation for fulfilling its obligations under the loan agree¬ 
ment, Great Britain took a number of steps to liberalize its 'wartime ex¬ 
change control system. These were designed to allow greater freedom for 
the transfer of sterling from one bilateral account to another and from 
these accounts to .American accounts, which were already convertible into 
dollars. In February 1947 3 , “transferable account” system was intro¬ 
duced. Sterling was allowed to pass freely between members of the trans¬ 
ferable account group of countries and from these countries into Ameri¬ 
can accounts. On July 15, 1947 sterling arising from current transactions 
was made fully convertible into doUars or other currencies. By August 20 
British gold and dollar reserv'es had fallen so drastically that, by agree¬ 
ment ‘with the United States, convertibility ■was temporarily suspended. 
This was accomplished, not by abolishing the system of transferable 
accoimts, but by withholding the privilege of transferring sterling from 
these accounts to American and Canadian accounts. Several important 
countries, however, were at this time removed from the category of “trans- 
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ferable account” countries into the category of “bilateral account” coun¬ 
tries. This was a partial return to the wartime system. 

The intricate system of control o\er sterling that resulted from these 
changes dhided the world, as far as the use of sterling in international 
payments is concerned, into segments, each subject to a slightly different 
t\pe of regulation—American account countries, transferable account 
countries, bilateral account countries, and the Scheduled Territories (the 
new name for countries of the sterling area). Within each of these groups 
except the bilateral group, intercountry transfers of sterling were per¬ 
mitted. An important group of countries, including Argentina, Belgium, 
Brazil, Canada, France, and Germany, made up the bilateral account 
category. Sterling held by countries in all the categories could be used 
without special permission to make payments in the sterling area, but 
transfers of sterling from the sterling area to countries in the other cate¬ 
gories, and between countries in different categories, could be made only 
with the consent of the British authorities. Because sterling is to be in¬ 
cluded in the proposed European Pa)ments Union, the latter restriction 
will have to be relaxed enough to permit transfers between members 
of the union in the settlement of current surpluses and deficits in their 
mutual trade. 

Under the exchange control system described above, the countries of 
the sterling area acquire sterling by selling goods and services to Britain 
and to transferable and bilateral account countries, and by selling the 
greater part of their dollar receipts in foreign trade to the British ex¬ 
change control. They continue to meet their external obligations by mak¬ 
ing sterling transfers to British accounts and to the transferable or bilateral 
accounts of other countries, and by converting their sterling into dollars. 
But payments into sterling accounts that are governed by bilateral agree¬ 
ments, and conversions into dollars, must pass the scrutiny of the British 
authorities. 

When the sterling area countries convert sterling into dollars, they 
are in effect drawing on the central dollar reserve they have helped to 
create. But their withdrawals may not equal their contributions, and 
both are subject to negotiation. Gold or dollar payments between Great 
Britain and other countries may be called for when the credit limits 
agreed to under bilateral agreements are reached. The causal factor 
determining all of these payments is the trading balance between the 
country or countries concerned and the entire sterling area. 

These features of the operation of the British exchange control place 
Great Britain in a special position of responsibility as holder of the 
external reserves of the sterling area, and they account in part for British 
reluctance to abandon bilateral arrangmnents with other countries or 
to enter very far into European plans for monetary integration. One of 
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the advantages of membership in the sterhng area is continued access 
to sterling aedit, both short and long-term. There has been a steady 
flow of capital to the sterling area, possibly to the point of putting a 
strain on the British economy. It has reduced the amount of British 
exports available as pavments for imports, some of the reduction having 
undoubtedlv occurred in hard cuirencj markets and thereby increasing 
the British dollar deficit. To reduce the potential drain on the common 
pool of gold and dollars, moreover, it has been necessary for the members 
of the sterling area to institute a policy of discriminatory restrictions 
on imports from the United States. 

The release of accumulated sterling balances has had effects similar 
to the outflow of capital. During the past few years there has been a con¬ 
siderable shift in the ownership of these balances from India, Pakistan, 
and Egypt to Australia and other British coimtries. Large releases from 
the No, s accounts of the former coimtries have been negotiated, to be 
used for the purchase of capital equipment and other goods in the sterling 
area, and to some extent for purchases in dollais. This has aeated a 
strong market for certain branches of British industry, which produce 
goods needed for the development and social stability of these countries. 
By fosteiing “unrequited exports”—the name given to exports in liquida¬ 
tion of old indebtedness and therefore not available to pay for current 
imports—Britain has preserv'ed its industrial and commercial coimections 
that have been built up in the past. These unrequited exports, especially 
to India and Pakistan, have been a major cause of weakness in the 
balance-of-payments position of Great Britain. 

It has been the position of the British Government that the arrange¬ 
ments governing sterling described above, and the continued existence 
of the sterling area, have made it possible for sterling to be widely used 
as a truly international currency. The British have contended that the 
sterling system is still the greatest system of multilat^al payments in 
the world and that the maintenance and future expansion of this system 
is dependent on bilateral agreements with countries outside the sterling 

The British Government has expressed the firm intention of gradu¬ 
ally liberalizing its exchange control with a view to reaching full con¬ 
vertibility as soon as possible. In the negotiation of the European Pay¬ 
ments Union and in other ways, howevo-, continental coimtries, Bdgium 
in particular, have pressed for more rapid progress in this direction. 
There have been indications that the willingness to use sterling as a 
monetary reserve and as a medium of international payments is hw'ti g 
undermined by these prolonged restrictions on its unfettered use. 

There are indications that Great Britain has modified its original 
postwar position that the sterling balances were a matter for negotiation 
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exclushely between itself and the holding countries, but no formal pro¬ 
posals have been made that the United States should play a part in the 
settlement Nonofi&dal suggestions have been made, however, that a pro¬ 
gram of American assistance to India and Pakistan and other holders 
might be developed under which these countries would, as a condition of 
receiving the assistance, relinquish part of their sterling claims. The 
countries concerned have, however, shown their strong opposition to 
suggestions of this sort. 

In short, then, two features of the British exchange control impede 
a return to a regime of interconvertible currencies, which is necessary to 
a world-iride s\stem of monetaiy payments. The first consists of the 
arrangements that in effect merge the current balance of payments of 
Great Britain with those of the other countries in the sterling area; the 
second feature consists of the arrangements that govern the use in inter¬ 
national transactions of sterling accumulated during the war. 

The problem is to determine what additional action, if any, the 
United States should take in connection with the system of centralized 
exchange controls that characterize the sterling area. 

'Whether the dissolution of the sterling area, in the sense of abolish¬ 
ing the exchange controls that separate it from the outside world, would 
be in the interest of the United States largely turns on whether a solution 
of the sterling balances problem w'ould give reasonable assurance that 
sterling could be made convertible within a relatively short period. 

The first issue is whether the United States should take action with 
regard to the sterling balances. One alternative is to insist that the final 
solution should be in accordance wnth the principles of the Anglo- 
American loan agreement, but that some imm ediate steps should be taken 
to reduce the actual and potential drain on British reserves created by 
present British policies. Under this alternative the United States might 
urge that Great Britain renew its efforts to persuade the holders of the 
balances to agree to a substantial reduction by cancellation, and if no 
agreement were possible. Great Britain might be encouraged to take 
unilateral action. Furthermore, as an interim policy. Great Britain might 
be urged to set aside a definite part of the remainder of the balances for 
release by installments, but in amounts that would not seriously burden 
the British balance of payments or cause serious drains on the sterling 
area gold and dollar reserves. The question of what proportion of the 
balances remaining when sterling again becomes convertible on current 
account should be fully released would be left for later decision. 

Under this alternative the United States would not assume direct 
responsibility for the consequences in the Near East and Asia of a reduc- 
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tion o£ unrequited exports from the stalling area. The major emphasis 
^vould uc placed on the remoral of barriers to sterling comertibilit}, and 
the resistance ot the gorernments of Egrpt, India, and Pakistan to any 
reduction of their sterling claims rrould be disregarded. This resistance, 
ho'.vcrer, lefiects pioiound emotional forces of an economic, political, and 
social nature that aie at work in areas of great strategic importance to 
the United States. To break down the resistance to this t)pe of solu¬ 
tion it might be necessarr to link the reduction of sterling balances wdth 
.\merican assistance to India, Pakistan, and the Middle East. 

This suggests the second alternative, which is to make American 
assistance in these areas conditional on a scaling dorvn of sterling bal¬ 
ances. Under tliis altemati\e the strain on the resen'es of the sterling 
area would be diminished, com ertibilit) of sterling would be facilitated, 
and the United States would assume large responsibilities as a supplier 
in the reconstruction and de\elopment of countries "whose traditional 
economic ties ha\e been with Britain. The relations so established be- 
tw’een these countries and the United States would in time probably trans¬ 
fer them from the sterling to the dollar area. 

The second and deeper issue is whether the United States should 
in fact seek, b\ taking action in connection with the sterling balances or 
by other means, the gradual dissolution of the system of controls in the 
sterling area. 

The first alternative w'ould be to base United States policy on the 
belief that the multilateral arrangements now’ existing wi thin the area, 
and within the general sterling system of W’hich the area is the core, are 
a stabilizing influence in world economic relations. If the United States 
took this view’, it w’ould be accepting the British contention that the 
safest and best road to sterling comertibility is through the gradual 
liberalization and relaxation of British exchange control regulations as 
the balance of payments of the sterling area as a whole improves. 

The second alternative w’ould be to base United States policy on the 
assumption that even in the long run Great Britain can continue to be 
the leader and banker of the sterling area only with the aid of a perma¬ 
nent system of discriminatory controls over its trade and payments. The 
justification for such a I’iew w’ould be a judgment that the British economy 
is no longer strong enough to exercise leadership on any other basis. 
Under this alternative the United States would encourage sterling area 
countries to increase their use of dollars as monetary reserves and to 
settle the greater part of their international transactions in dollars. If 
this policy were adopted, the United States would have to be prepared 
to provide by some effective means the short-term commercial credits and 
the longer-term investment facilities that have been traditionally pro¬ 
vided by Great Britain to the world and are now provided by it to the 
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sterling aiea countries. The United States would also have to weigh the 
probable effects of such a shift on the over-all position of Great Britain 
and on the Commonvsealth as a whole. Political and strategic considera¬ 
tions would ha\ e to be placed in the balance to see whether they would 
tip the scale against the cold logic of a purely economic calculus. 
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The European Problem Area 

T he Europe of modem times has consisted of little more than an un¬ 
stable equilibrium of competing sovereign states, loosely held together 
b'^’ a commercial and financial network and with a thinly spread common 
culture. The unstable equilibrium has frequently been upset as one or 
another of the competing sovereign states has sought to dominate the 
whole, and it has as frequently been restored by the re-establishment of 
some sort of balance of power. The two most nearly successful attempts 
to dominate were those of Napoleon and Hitler, which occurred a little 
more than a century apart. 

Since the Second W’orld "W'ar the Soviet Union has established 
domination over the states of Eastern Europe. To prevent the further 
expansion of Russian power, the states of Western Europe, together with 
the United States, are seeking a pattern of joint action that will serve to 
check and perhaps ultimately to reverse the course of Soviet policy. 
Most European states feel the pull to one or the other of these power con¬ 
stellations. The experience of the prew'ar pattern of continental relations 
nevertheless persists. It underlay the basic plans for rehabilitation and re¬ 
construction in Europe. It is revealed in the persistent attempts to revive 
the older pattern of complementary trade between Eastern and ^Vestera 
Europe. It is shown in the reluctance of the states of Western Europe to 
commit themselves to courses of action that might lead to a freezing 
of the pattern in its present form. 

To restore the economic health of the Continent and to revive and 
maintain the political freedom of its constituent states are long-term 
objectives that are valid for Europe as a whole. But the immediate ob¬ 
jective is the development of an effective defensive posture in Western 
Europe with respect to the Soviet Union. The result has been to estab¬ 
lish in Europe a line of direct contact between the Soviet Union and the 
United States. This line corresponds with the zonal boundaries in Ger¬ 
many and Austria, and it links tvith the revised Yugoslav-Italian border 
and the Free Territoiv' of Trieste. In its present form it constitutes an 
unstable political and strategic frontier between the East and the West. 
The fundamental policy problems that confront the United States in 
Europe arise out of this central fact. In this context the control of Ger¬ 
many is the basic issue. Germany, partly because it is de facto partitioned, 
is an unstable element affecting the policies of most European countries, 
the United States, and the Soviet Union. Problems arise that are con- 
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nected luth the control of Germam and with the leorganization of 
Western Europe as a frontier region in contact with So\iet power. 

The objecthes and policies of the United States with respect to 
Europe, eten if the\ were related to onh two categoiies—the strength¬ 
ening of ‘Weatem Europe, and relations w’ith the Soviet Union in Europe 
—cannot be kept stricth focuaed. \V'estein Em ope consists of states w'ith 
full) developed relations and interests outside Em ope. It is accordingly 
involved in the development of United States poliq at many points 
throughout the world. There are French interests in north and west 
Africa, in the Near East, and in Indo-China. There are Dutch interests 
in Indonesia. There aie Belgian interests in equatorial Africa. There are 
British interests in even quarter. Manv American objectives, though de¬ 
veloped for regions far removed horn Western Europe, turn out to have 
a European aspect. Many of them, though developed in close relation to 
the problems of Western Europe, turn out to have important conse¬ 
quences elsewhere. 

In the field of foieign economic policy', for example, the difficulties 
of reconciling the global and European aspects of problems have become 
most acute and most complex. The economic restoration of Western 
Europe could scarcely be achieved without a revival of its overseas trade 
and investments. The first step in this direction, the revival of domestic 
production, has been largely accomplished with the help of the Marshall 
Plan. The second and more difficult step remains to be taken—the in¬ 
crease of international trade, both intra-European and extra-European. 

The political and social changes that have taken place in the w'orld 
have impaired the prewar channels in which Western European trade 
and investment moved. This is true especially of the complementary trade 
patterns that were built up between the Western industrial and the 
Eastern agricultural regions of Europe, and between European states and 
their colonial possessions in south and east Asia. The first of these chan¬ 
nels has been blocked by the division of Emope. American anxiety to 
prevent strategic materials &om moving into areas dominated by the 
Soviet Union has added still further impediments. In the case of the 
second channel, the destruction of war and continuing political instability 
have prevented a rapid restoration. 

Factors operating in Western Europe itself further condition the 
expansion of both intra-European and extra-European trade. Inflation 
of both costs and prices, scarcity of foreign exchai^e, and inconvertibility 
of currencies have reduced the movement of goods and services and have 
hampered investment. In some countries production has been restored in 
forms that are essentially autarkical. In others internal conditions have 
fostered social policies that are often uneconomic but are also short- 
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term political necessities that cannot be postponed in favor of hypo¬ 
thetical benefits in the longer run. 

One of the most comprehensive policy problems confronting the 
United States iv^ith regard to Europe arises from the fact that economic 
revival in Western Europe has now reached the point where emphasis 
must be placed on questions of international trade and finance. The 
problem imohes, first, the emphasis that is to be given to the European 
Recovery Program for the remaining term of its operation; and second, the 
character and piupose of any program of assistance that is to be devel¬ 
oped as a follow-up. The present tendency is to shift the focus of the 
European Recovery Program from the expansion of production to the 
restoration of a more general exchange of goods and services. This is 
the goal of proposals for the relaxation of import quota restrictions and 
for a Western European payments agreement. These represent highly 
technical devices, and it is by no means certain that the use of them will 
not lead to an expansion of intra-European trade at the expense of over¬ 
seas trade rather than to an increased flow of European trade generally. 
The course of developments in this respect will condition the larger 
question of what, if anything, is to replace the Marshall Plan in 1952. 
This question is already anticipated by President Truman’s appointment 
of a special aide to study the general problem of United States economic 
relations, not only with Weston Europe but also with the rest of the 
world. 

American pressure for the “integration” of Western Europe is an¬ 
other approach to the problem of trade expansion, though a less precise 
and clearly defined one. European statesmen, for their part, are begin¬ 
ning to suggest that the degree of co-operation and co-ordination that 
the combined American-Western European interest requires ran be 
achieved only by action on a broader scale than that covered by the 
“integration" of Western Emope alone. The North Atlantic Treaty, in 
this view, calls for a closer drawing together of the United States, Great 
Britain, and the countries of Western Europe—economically and politi¬ 
cally as well as militarily. Proposals of this kind present the United 
States with fundamental problems, of which the major ones are whether 
to loosen or tighten its organizational relationships with Europe, and 
whether mr not to press Great Britain into a more complete identification 
of its interests with those of the Continent.^ 

It is significant that this European interest in broadening the basis 
of co-operation within the Atlantic community developed on the heels 
of two important events. The first was the increasing American insistence 
on speedier action toward greater economic integration—specifically, 

*See Chap. 11 above. “Great Britain and the Commonwealth." 
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lapid reduction of European quantitative trade restrictions 
the ccn^IuL.'ion of a payments agreement. The second ^vas a meeting 
or the Military Committee of the North Atlantic Treat} Council, in 
’'Ahi^h an o\er-all defense plan tvas drawn up requiring a scale of military 
expenditJie> that the Wcatern European states generally felt the} ^vould 
be unahie to meet. This situation brought two critical and related prob¬ 
lems to the fore in United States relations tvith Western Europe: one, 
the total costs for defense and recover} and their relationship to each 
other o\er the next few }ears; the other, the organizational form of 
American co-operation with Europe after 1952. 

In both cases the underlying securit} implications of the existing 
economic programs have become of increasing importance. The w’orst 
effects of wartime destruction and disruption having been o\ercome, 
the mc»t obyious cohesive influence in Western Europe at the moment is 
its search for security against the Soviet Union. The most obvious com¬ 
mon interest between the United States and Western Europe is also se¬ 
curit} in this same sense. From the American point of view, because a 
stable world is the basic objective, the immediate necessity is that W^est- 
em Europe should be politically stable, economical!} viable, and mili- 
taril} strong enough to discourage aggression. The long-range hope might 
be the development of this stabilized sector into a means of restoring an 
earlier European community, economically prosperous, organized on the 
basis of representative government, and maintaining the basic rights of 
its individual citizens. This might be achiev’ed by means of formal federa¬ 
tion, some other form of political organization, or informal co-operation. 

The question may then be asked. Why have American spokesmen 
placed emphasis exclusively on formal Western Eimopean integration? 
To some extent this seems to be due to a false analog}- between the 
American and European scenes. It is frequently contended that the United 
States has become strong and prosperous through the application of the 
federal principle and through the development and expansion of a con¬ 
tinental market. Therefore, let Western Europe unite, at least to the 
extent of integrating its separate economies into a single market to which 
the techniques of mass production and marketing can be applied; then 
Europe too can become strong and prosperous. It is easy enough to point 
out the flaws in this analog}-, -which ignores the enormous differences in 
national origins and the political and historical development of the two 
areas. On the other hand, by failing to develop positive proposals that 
might lead to the restoration of an international market and to an increased 
flow of trade and capital both wdthin and outside the Continent, the states 
of Europe left themselves open to these none-too-spedfic demands for a 
solution by means of integration. 

If the present demand for economic integration means simply a con- 
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certed rationalization of production and trade and a new form of pay¬ 
ments agreement, it results in no more than arrangements between 
sotereign states in matters of common interest and is subject to re\ersal 
for national political, economic, and security reasons. If more is intended, 
the need for political integration in the precise sense of the establishment 
of a supranational authorit) is implied. Even if the United States could 
force the a cation of such an authority in Western Europe, the funda¬ 
mental institutional changes involved might be so revolutionary that 
the} would endanger even the existing degree of co-operation that has 
been achieved, and they might intensify, not harmonize, the divisive 
tendencies of European nationalism. 

In this situation the combined effects of decreasing Marshall Plan 
aid and of increasing military expenditures led the French Government 
to propose a shift in emphasis horn the narrower scope of Western 
Europe to the broader one of the Atlantic communit). ^Vith an existing 
defense organization, with adequate room under the terms of the Atlantic 
Pact to expand the area of co-operation to the political and economic 
spheres, and especially vvdth no definite termination date to the policy 
of North Atlantic co-operation, this shift was an almost inevitable de¬ 
velopment. It would not only tend to prolong direct United States par¬ 
ticipation in the European scene, but it would probably serve to inaease 
the strength of the American commitment b} formalizing its economic 
and political association with Western Europe. 

It should also be noted, however, that there is an element of escapism 
in all these proposals. In the popular American view, if Europe were to 
solve its problems by integrauon, the United States would at once be 
reliev’ed of a heav*y burden, and a strong position would be established 
against Soviet encroachment. In the popular European view, if the United 
States were to make its commitments firm and lasting, the European 
states would be relieved of the necessity of malcing difi&cult interrial eco¬ 
nomic adjustments to meet increasing defense costs. It is noteworthy 
too that the pendulum has swung periodically between two contradic¬ 
tory arguments concerning the best method of achieving the desired 
unity. When difficulties have arisen over integration, or economic union, 
or federation, all on a broad scale, the argument has been that the proper 
way to proceed was through gradual expansion from smaller units, such 
as Benelux or a Frmco-Italian union, to a wider Western European 
union. WTien this approach has run into difficulties, it has been argued 
that the base of co-operation was too narrow and that effective co-opera¬ 
tion, in whatever political form, could be developed only out of broad 
common interests. The second phase seems now in the ascendant among 
Europeans, because of an acute awareness that increased military ex¬ 
penditures threaten economic recovery. Although it is simple enough to 
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ir.e comiTion in:eiest of the United States, Great Britain, and 
E«r3pe in creating a strong position against the So\iet Union 
a’-d conimunism, it is far firom eas) to draw up the detailed courses of 
bi ^vhich that position must be developed. Generally speaking, 
‘here is considerable reason to think that both the American preference 
j.T formalh knit integration and the European preference for an agreed 
co-ordination are conditioned in large measure b) the urgency of a Soviet 
threat. 

Germany, either as a W^est German government or in the sense of 
an ultimately unified state, is a key point of uncertainty in all proposals 
to integrate, to co-ordinate, or to form collecthe security arrangements. 
From the point of \iew of the states of ’Western Europe, Germany is in 
itselt a security problem, and it is politically difficult for these states to 
ignore the potential power of Germany in order to face the actual potver 
of the Soviet Union.® 

By way of Germany, where the United States has a direct if partial 
responsibility for the domestic and foreign policy of the W^est German 
state, the American Government has become actively involved in the 
domestic problems of Western European states. A number of crucial ques¬ 
tions arise from this situation. 'With France in a politically unstable 
condition, and with Great Britain still uncertain about the advisability 
of making final commitments to take integrated action with the states 
of 'IVestern Europe, these questions become even more difficult to solve 
than they would be otherwise. A weak France cannot accept the possi¬ 
bility of even a moderately strong "West Germany unless it believes that 
Great Britain will provide a consistently available counterbalance or that 
the United States is committed politically and economically, as well as 
militarily, to a North Atlantic organization. 

The internal security of the states of Western Europe is thus another 
question with which United States policy is intimately concerned. Local 
Communist parties are making a co-ordinated effort to sabotage the build¬ 
ing up of economic and military strength and to maintain an atmosphere 
of political tension and uncertainty. Their efforts have in the past been 
particularly dramatic in France and Italy, where the Communist party 
musters considerable political strength and can capitalize on obvious 
social maladjustments and antagonisms. The United States has given its 
direct moral support to the established non-Communist governments in 
both these countries, and, in addition, has partially directed its economic 

-The French proposal of May 1950 for a merger of French and German coal and 
steel production into a single economic complex was explained in security as well as 
in economic terms. It would ensure France and Western Europe against the misuse 
of the tvar potential of the German steel industry. 
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and militan aabistun'e piograms to countering these internal threats. 

These are the general problems that confront American polic\ in 
Western Europe. Reference must also be made to two special points of 
present uncertainu and difficult), Yugosla\ia and Spain. Yugoslavia, 
strategical!) located with respect to central and Eastern Europe and with 
respect to Itah and Greece, is of great significance for the position of 
the 'Western powers in the Mediterranean, In breaking with the Soviet 
Union and its satellite states, Yugoslavia has conceivablv upset the basic 
pattern of Sov iet control in Eastern Europe and has actually checked the 
expansion of Soviet influence into the Mediterranean region. But Yugo¬ 
slavia, as a Communist state, cannot be brought into reliable conjunction 
with the non-Communist West. The advantages of enabling this state to 
continue to act as a thorn in Soviet flesh must, however, be continually 
weighed against the political dangers of compromising with a dictatorial 
and totalitarian regime and of supporting it. 

Spain is situated strategically with respect to ^V'estem Em ope and 
to the position of the Western powers in the Mediterranean. It is firmh 
anti-Communist, but it is also a dictatorship. Its anti-communism, more¬ 
over, carries a strong flavor of previous links w'ith Hitler, Mussolini, and 
the Anti-Comintem Pact As far as American poliq is concerned, the 
strategic advantages that might be gained by insisting on including Spain 
in a Western European system must be weighed against the possibly de¬ 
structive consequences of including Spain against the political feelings 
of the American and European peoples. 

THE UMTED STATES AND EUROPEAN' INTEGRATION’S 

For several centuries national divisions and power rivalries in Europe 
have periodically been the cause of warfare. The United States may be 
said to owe its independent existence in part to those conflicts, but other¬ 
wise it did not directly participate in them until very recently, when it be¬ 
came inv'olved in two major wars that were world-wide in scope though 
European in origin. Long before the remedy for discord and disunity in 
Europe became a significant .American preoccupation, European min ds 
had grappled with the problem. Many proposals were produced for the 
unification, integration, federation, or confederation of separate national 
states to form a single harmonious whole. 

The outbreak of the Second World War led to renewed discussions 
of the consequences of national divisions in Europe, and various pro¬ 
posals for integration were discussed by the allied European governments. 
It is possible that interest was revived in the old ideas of integration by 
Hitler’s concept of a “New Order*' to be imposed on Europe under Ger¬ 
man hegemony, in which many foes of the Axis saw’ the germs of an 

^This topic vras treated comprebensiv elv in a problem paper on European inte- 
gratioa in the 1949 1950 tJit.un ui Maj)i Piubhms of tinted States Foreign Policy, 
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aitiactiiie ideal it onl} it were fathered b\ the forces of good rather than 
of e\ il. The new impetus to integration was especially strong in the go\- 
emments-in-exile representing the smaller countries of Europe, whose 

existence depends on a stable European order. WTiatever wdder pos- 
sibilitv this development might otherwise have had, enthusiasm for it 
was dampened in the United States and Great Britain, even during the 
v\'ar, bv the discovcrv first that the Soviet Union was hostile to the federa¬ 
tion of States on its borders, and later that it was opposed to any idea 
of federation in Europe. In these circumstances the ideal of achieving 
European unitv had to be strictly limited for the time being to the na¬ 
tions outside the Soviet sphere. 

After the war even the European nations outside the Soviet orbit 
were under the shadovv' of subversive movements calculated to reduce 
them one bv one to the status of satellites of the Soviet Union. Most of 
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them were too exhausted economically, and some of them were too 
divided politicallv, to offer resistance to internal or external pressure. 
At this stage a problem was created for the United States, because its 
interests became directly involved through the Communist threat to 
world peace and hence to -American security. In the formulation of 
United States policv for dealing with the problem. Western European 
integration became increasingly prominent. Consequently, the major ob¬ 
jective of United States policy in Europe has become the development of 
an integrated community of free nations—economically, militarily, and 
politically strong enough to resist either piecemeal or wholesale absorp¬ 
tion by the Soviet Union, and capable of serving if necessary as the first 
line of defense against Soviet attack. 

The first important -American step toward this objective was taken 
in June 1947, when Secretary of State Marshall offered economic assistance 
contingent on the initiative and co-operation of the European states in 
drawing up a joint recovery program. The original offer was open to aU 
the countries of Europe, but the Soviet Union refused to co-operate, pre¬ 
vented the satellite states from participating, and subsequently made 
every effort to WTeck the project. 

If the original American proposal implied the idea of a single in¬ 
tegrated plan tor European recovery, the idea has not been achieved. 
Instead, partially co-ordinated national plans were combined with a sys¬ 
tem by which annual grants of American aid were jointly allocated. The 
central body involved was the Organization for European Economic Co¬ 
operation (OEECj. Chiefly at American insistence, the position of the 
Council of the OEEC has been gradually strengthened, and it has taken 
a number of important steps to improve the flow of trade and payments 
among the member states. In particular, quantitative restrictions on a 
considerable amount of intra-European trade have been reduced, and 
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. .t.a-Eurooe:.n payments ha\e been facilitated. Most recently, the nego¬ 
tiation "t a European payments union was completed in June 1950.^ 

One of the basic integrating proposals that had been made in the 
early staze^ of the Marshall Plan was the formation of a European cus¬ 
toms union. Before the end of the war, Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Luxembourg had already agreed to form such a union, to be known 
as Benelux. In 1948 the union w'as still under negotiation, and it was 
dien announced that a complete economic integration would be es- 
Ncntial to an effecthe customs union. Benelux has not yet e\ohed beyond 
“preliminary union.” Other attempts were made after the initiation of 
the European Reco\ery Program. France and Italy in 1948 opened 
negotiations that looked to an eventually complete economic union. A 
treat\ was signed in March 1949. but it has not yet been ratified. 

In the fall of 1949, when EC 4 Administrator Hoffman took the 
OEEC countries to task for not moving faster toward an integration 
of their economies, the Council of OEEC approved in principle the 
further development of regional blocs within Europe for freer trade. 
The possibilities of a Scandinavian customs union were examined, 
but in January 1950 a preliminary report stated that “at present there 
is no foundation for realizing a customs union between Denmark, 
Iceland, Nonvay, and Sweden." A limited financial union between 
Britain and the Scandinavian countries—known as Uniscan—was, however, 
agreed upon. It removed certain restrictions on current payments and 
established a standing committee to study further steps toward economic 
co-operation. 

A new approach to economic integration was made in May 1950 
by French Foreign Minister Schuman. He proposed to tackle simul¬ 
taneously the problems of eliminating Franco-German enmity and of 
fostering general European unification, by immediate action “on a 
limited but decisive point,” namely: “to place all French and German 
steel and coal production under a common high authority in an or¬ 
ganization open to the other European countries.” This pooling of 
production would be “the first stage in European federation” and 
would “lay the real foundation for [the] economic unification” of all 
countries participating. 

The proposal met with a mixed reception. Official and unofficial 
reactions ranged from enthusiastic if uncritical acceptance of the worthy 
objectives involved through more restrained endorsements in principle to 
a pertinent questioning of the meaning of such undefined points in the 
plan as the powers of the proposed high authority, the nature of transi¬ 
tional measures to equalize conditions and prices, and the methods by 
which actions to rationalize and modernize production were to be kept 

* See "The European Payments Union,” pp. 255-61 below. 
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from developing into restrictive cartel arrangements. Great Britain 
was especially wary about committing itself in advance. Negotiations 
began in June among France, ^Vestem Germany, the Benelux countries, 
and Italy. Great Britain was absent. 

The possible military integration of Western Europe did not be¬ 
come an explicit objective of American policy until some time after the 
European Recovery Program had been launched. The opposition of the 
Soviet Union to this program, together with the complete breakdown oi 
the four-power negotiations for a German peace settlement in London in 
December 1947, led British Foreign Minister Bevin to propose closei 
military co-operation among the Western European states. From this 
emerged, with the encouragement of the United States, the Brussels Treaty 
of March 1948. 

Signed by five states—Great Britain, France, and the Benelux 
countries—the Brussels Treaty was more than a simple military alliance. 
It provided the hamework for genuine military integration by establish¬ 
ing regular organs of consultation and the Permanent Defense Or¬ 
ganization with a combined headquarters at Fontainbleau, France. The 
treaty also reinforced the idea of economic co-operation and provided 
for furthering the harmonization of the social services and cultural ac¬ 
tivities of its signatories. OfiBicial approval of these steps W'as speedily 
given by the United States, conversations on problems of common inter¬ 
est w^ere initiated, and American observers were sent to the mili tary 
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meetings and to the defense headquarters after it had been set up. 

Out of this activity evolved the wider project of the North Adantic 
Treaty, w'hich brought together Canada, Iceland, Denmark, Norway, 
Portugal, Italy, the Brussels powers, and the United States. The treaty 
Tvas signed in April 1949, ratified by the United States Senate in July, 
and brought into force in August. Immediately afterwards, the United 
States instituted a military assistance program by passing the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Act of 1949- This act authorized 1 billion dollars 
in military aid to the Adandc Treaty countries. Bilateral agreements 
co\'ering the use of this aid, which were signed in January 1930, stated 
that priority should be given to economic recovery because it was es- 
senti^ to intemadonal peace and security, and required that the mili¬ 
tary assistance provided be used to promote an integrated defense of 
the North Atlantic area 

The experience of the first year of the North Atlantic Treaty made 
it clear that the task of defense was “so large, its costs in labor and 
material resources so high, and the problem of security so indivisible'’ 
that a combined effort and continuous direction at the highest level 
Yv'ould be needed if the purpose of the treaty was to be achieved. This 
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the (.OK'Iceitd conclusion reached b) the North Atlantic Treat) 
f j:n:n ’,h^n it met in London in Ma) 1950. 

In acco.-dance i.ith this judgment, the council agreed to appoint 
dtriuties sit ior the foreign ministers of the member states and (1) 
to co-ordinate defense planning; ,2; to recommend implementing meas¬ 
ures; j to consider common political problems reler ant to the purposes 
of the tieatj; to co-ordinate public information; and (5) to consider 
the de^ elopment of political and economic co-operation as contemplated 
in .-Article 2 of the treat).® The common defense effort was to be based on 
the principle of a balanced collects e force. Seaetary of State Acheson 
pointed out: ‘ If we put this principle into practice, it follows that the 
members of the Atlantic Communit)' will have to intensify their practice 
of developing common policies on the major problems of common concern 
in the field of foreign affairs and that the) must also develop e\ en closer 
and more cohesive economic policies.” 

Although agreement on objectives and principles is fundamental, 
there is still a long wav to go before actual policies are formulated and 
action is taken. In this particular case the policies required would affect 
United States action in every part of the world. The nature of American 
commitments within the North Atlantic community, therefore, presents 
one of the basic problems of United States foreign policy. 

In June the President presented Congress with a request for an¬ 
other 1 billion dollar appropriation for military assistance to the At¬ 
lantic pact countries for the fiscal year 1951. The plans for strengthen¬ 
ing the military position of '^Vestem Emrope that have thus developed 
out of the treaty have necessarily involved greatly increased expendi¬ 
tures for rearmament by the European nations as well as the United 
States. This has complicated the incomplete program of economic re¬ 
cover)’, and the problem has been made still more difficult by uncer¬ 
tainty about American action when EGA legislation expires in 1952. 
Recognizing this, the American, French, British, and Canadian foreign 
ministers agreed in May 1950 to broaden the existing relationships 
between the OEEC on the one hand and Canada and the United States 
on the other, and "to provide for regular discussion and consideration 
of the problems requiring cooperative action in the coming period." This 
decision was supplemented by the announcement of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Council that it would consider further action under Article 2 
of the treaty. 

Although unofficial proposals for the political unification of Europe 
have been numerous since the war, the development of official proposes 

*The significant portion of this article reads: "The Parties . . . will seek to 
eliminate conflict in their economic polici« and will encour^ economic collaboration 
between any or all of them." 
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for closer political integration has nio\ed slowl). In July 1948 France 
proposed a federal parliament and an economic and customs union of 
the Brussels powers. This proposal was rejected by Great Britain as 
premature, but from it de\ eloped the Statute for the Council of Europe, 
which was accepted by ten countries—Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Italy, 
Ireland, and the five Brussels powers. Greece, Turkey, and Iceland were im¬ 
mediately appro^ed as additional members, and some time later, the 
Saar and the West German Federal Republic were invited to join as 
associated members. The Council of Europe consists of the Committee 
of Ministers, meeting in private, and the Consultative Assembly, meeting 
in public. The powers and the agenda of the assembly are strictly con¬ 
trolled by the Committee of Ministers. Questions of national defense were 
specifically excluded by the statute from consideration by the council. 

The first assembly decided that the goal for the Council of Europe 
should be "the creation of a European political authority with limited 
functions but real power," and assigned its General Affairs Committee 
to formulate proposals for such a union. This committee later recom¬ 
mended steps to bring the Committee of Ministers and the assembly 
into closer relations, but made no proposals for actual federation. In 
the economic field the assembly adopted proposals to unify its member 
states as a single preferential tariff area in which there would also be 
free currenq convertibility. It was also proposed to send a mission to the 
United States to discuss tariff reductions and the modification of com¬ 
mercial treaties. The Committee of Ministers referred these proposals to 
OEEC for a report. 

The problem of the relationship of the United States with multiply¬ 
ing North Atlantic and "Westem European organizations involves an 
elaborate complex of issues. Difficult questions exist of adjusting United 
States economic and military' assistance programs for Europe with similar 
programs for other regions of the world, of the adequacy of United 
States resources for the comprehensive policies being developed, and 
of priorities and allocations betw'een regions. 

Within Western Europe itself the issues are more precise but no 
less interrelated. The United States has stated that the "integration" 
of Western Europe is a desirable development, but since it has not 
concretely defined "integration,” what is the kind and degree of int^a- 
tion desired? How fast and how' far should the United States press for 
integration as a matter of policy?^ Each of these questions for a dif- 

*The general poliq decisions required nere discussed at length in a problem 
paper on European integration in Major Problems of United States Foreign PoUqf- 
i949-mo- 
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tcrtut answer according to whether it refers to separate economic, military, 
or p jhdcal acts of integration, or to a complete and single act of unifica- 
ti'in. Each question has to be examined in relation to Western Europe as 
a whole, taking account of the difficulty of associating Germany and of 
the differences between the continental and British outlook. Xor has 
there been in the United States any close examination of whether a 
3enuinely and closely integrated "Western Europe 'ivould be wholly satis- 
factjry to American interests and objecti\es. The restrictive features of 
the economic proposals of the Consultati\e Assembly of the Council 
of Europe suggest a point of \iew very different from that embodied in 
.American foieign economic poliq, namely, to promote the growth of 
multilateral, non-discriminatory trade. 

It has still to be asked what practical conclusions can be drawn 
from the inability of small groups of Western European states to estab¬ 
lish customs unions, and what significance is to be attached to the re¬ 
luctance of Great Britain to commit itself to a continental role. 

With the development of the North Atlantic Treaty organization 
into a more closely-knit structure, all these issues take on a new form. 
The new' structure implies a continued and even a closer association 
of the United States and Europe, and this in turn affects the willingness 
of the states of Western Europe to enter into commitments looking 
tow’ard further integration. It also changes the focus of the problem for 
the United States. On the one hand, it opens the way for Great Britain 
and the continental states to make proposals for drawing the United 
States into a closer policy co-ordination and a tighter organizational 
relationship vrith themselves. On the other, because the United States 
will be involved in developing practical co-operation, its freedom of 
action will be diminished in fact, whether commitments have been made 
or not. 

The problem is to examine the interest of the United States in the 
integration of Western Europe in the light of the developing emphasis on 
the creation of a Xorth Atlantic community. 

The main issues are the nature and extent of the commitments that 
the United States Government should enter into— militar ily, economical¬ 
ly, and politically—in connection with the developing North Atlantic 
association. Another issue concerns the kinds of organizational machinery 
that would be best suited for carrying out the decisions made. 

The first issue is whether the United States should increase its 
military commitments to Western Europe. At the time the North At¬ 
lantic Treaty w'as being considered by the Senate, the careful wording 
of Article 5 was declared by Secretary’ Acheson to leave the Congress 
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full fieedom to decide whether a particular situation required going to 
war in order to restore the security of the Xorth Atlantic area. He also 
told the Senate that Article 3 bound the United States not to a particular 
program of militan aid but only to the principle of self-help and mutual 
aid. \\'hen, however, in accordance with the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Act of 1949 it became necessar\ to de\elop an integrated defense plan 
for the region, the militarj' plans were drawn up on the presumption 
that the military means of putting them into effect w'ould be avail¬ 
able. This presumption has become more explicit with the acceptance 
of the concept of “balanced collective forces"; for if a program is ac¬ 
tually set in motion to create such forces, an agreement to provide some 
of the components becomes a fundamental commitment. It is difficult 
to see that the United States in such circumstances retains freedom of 
action w’ith respect to the defense of Western Europe or has any choice 
left if a question arises whether or not to continue a military aid pro¬ 
gram. Certainly an .^erican refusal to proceed to the practical execu¬ 
tion of the agreements of the Xorth Atlantic Treaty Council would 
undermine the whole structure of regional collective security arrange¬ 
ments. 

The relation of economic and military assistance programs is the 
next issue. When the North Atlantic Treaty was being examined by 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, there was concluded to be no 
implication that “the United States could be called upon under the 
treaty to contribute toward a long-term recovery program for Europe." 
Although it may still be argued that no commitment exists in this re¬ 
spect, it is less certain that an obligadon has not been created. On the 
assumption that the Western European states have bound themselves to 
a military plan involving heavy expenditures, it may be presumed that 
their plans for economic development will be interfered with. By press¬ 
ing for a military plan, the United States has consequently reached a 
point where its security policy in Western Europe can be jeopardized 
by the abandonment of its economic assistance program. The future 
economic policies of the United States are now much less easily sepa¬ 
rated from its security commitments. 

The issue of the extent to which the United States should enter 
into closer political relations with members of the Atlantic community 
has not reached the point of official discussion. But there is a parallel 
between the political integration of Western Europe and closer political 
unity under the North Atlantic Treaty. The official United States position 
with respect to Western Europe has been that although the rim infnl of 
Europe and related aedvities are to be encouraged, all inidadves and 
decisions in connection with such questions are a purely European matter. 
However, the implication that political unification is equally essential 
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to Eui&pean ieco\en’ and securit\ has hequentlj appealed in man) 
official and unofficial American statements. The same implication appears 
with eqcial justification in discussions of the need for unity of action and 
polio ani'^ng the North Atlantic states. In fact this is essentially the 
argument of those who propose some form or other of an Atlantic 
union. There is, then, a pertinent question w^hether the United States 
can press for a closer political integration of IVestern Europe writhout 
exposing itself to counter-pressures for a similar integration of the 
North Atlantic countries. 

Even if the North Atlantic Treat) organization develops associa¬ 
tions no more binding than those that already exist, there is an im¬ 
mediate issue presented by the complexity of the oiganizational machin¬ 
ery that now operates. Problems of oierlapping jurisdiction betiveen 
the organs of various European and North Atlantic bodies have already 
led to the establishment of joint committees. Premier Bidault of France 
proposed an Atlantic High Council for Peace, tvhich Foreign Minister 
Schuman explained as something to be "superimposed upon already 
existing organs, each of which has a clearly defined purpose: economic, 
military, political or social. . . Although this particular proposal was 
not taken up, the North Atlantic Council established a continuing 
body of deputies and ga\e it sufficient authority to undertake at least 
part of the task of co-ordination. 

The chief alternatives are (i) to establish an over-all co-ordinating 
authority; (a) to establish ad hoc committees as circumstances require; 
or (3) to unif) all existing bodies into a single structure. The last alter¬ 
native implies something very like integration, the second something like 
the present situation. 
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GERMANY 

The United States is determined that Germany shall not again 
constitute a threat to international peace and security. At first the 
.American attitude toward Germany contained a certain punitive ele¬ 
ment, but the United States has officially never aimed at the complete 
destruction of the German state. Although the United States agreed at 
the Potsdam Conference in 1945 to decentralize Germany politi call y, 
it nevertheless insisted on German economic unity, which was essential 
to a self-supporting and independent country. 

Despite the failure of the Soviet Union to co-operate through the 
Allied Control Council in establishing the central economic institutions 
agreed on at Potsdam, the Western powers tried throughout 1946 and 
1947 to reach an over-all settlement of the German problem in the 
Council of Foreign Ministers. With the breakdown of the London 
conference in December 1947, however, the Western powers decided, 
pending four-power agreement on Germany as a whole, to proceed with 
rebuilding the part of Germany that they controlled, for it was a vital 
element in the rebuilding of Western Europe and the rbfflcin g of 
Soviet e.xpansion. There was little ground for optimism that in the 
prevailing atmosphere four-power agreement on a unifipd Ge rmany 
could be reached in the immediate future, but the achievement of 
such an agreement remained the long-term goal of United States policy.*^ 

'See problem paper on the German peace settlement in the 1947-48 edition of 
Major Problems of United States Foreign Policy, 
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In the absence of the So\iet Union, agreement among the three 
Western powers became less difficult to achieve. France remained vs’ary 
of the revival of a strong German), but a spirit of compromise entered 
Into the discussions. Bv June 194S agreements had been reached among 
the three powers and the Benelux countries on the measures necessary 
for the reconstruction of Western German). Among the most important 
of these was the decision to establish a federal form of government in 
the three Western zones. The Soviet Union retaliated with its blockade 
of Berlin, and a complete split foUovv'ed between the Eastern and 
IV'estern zones. Four-power discussions on removing the blockade were 
held in Moscow late in the summer of 1948, but these proved fruitless 
because the three Western powers would not agree to postpone the estab¬ 
lishment of a W’est German state as the price of Soviet agreement to the 
lifting of the blockade. The \Vestern powers then referred the Berlin 
dispute to the United Nations Security Council, which also failed to 
settle it. 

A general strengthening of the European position of the Western 
powers occurred during the winter of 1948-49. This was primarily due 
to the success of the European Recovery' Program, the nevv" spirit of 
confidence that was produced by agreement on the North Atlantic 
Treaty, and the agreements finally concluded on a “basic law” for a 
western German state, an occupation statute, the halting of plant dis¬ 
mantling, and the establishment of the International Ruhr Authority. 
This improvement in the position of the Western powers, their success 
in countering by means of the airlift the Soviet attempt to drive them 
out of Berlin, and the damaging effect of the counterblockade on the 
economy of the Soviet zone led to a renewal in May 1949 of four-power 
talks on Germany. Although the Soviet blockade of Berlin was removed 
as a precondition to these talks, no basis was found for the resumption 
of four-power collaboration in solving the long-range problem of re¬ 
organizing and rebuilding a Germany that would fit into a peaceful 
pattern of European and international relations. The Western powers 
therefore proceeded with the establishment of the Federal Republic 
of Germany, which came into being in September 1949 in the three 
Western zones. This was soon followed by the proclamation of the 
People’s Republic of Germany in the Soviet zone. Thus the temporary 
four-fold division of Germany, that had been made for occupation pur¬ 
poses at the end of the Second World War and had gradually become 
a two-fold division because of the split between the four powers, became 
a de facto partition. 

Although the Western powers and the Soviet Union took the ini¬ 
tiative in the creation of the two new German states, both sides left 
the initiative for unification ostensibly to the Germans. Eastern Ger- 
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many started with a Communist “National Front’ campaign for the 
abolition of the Bonn Go\ernment and the Ruhr Authority, the repeal 
of the Occupation Statute, the withdrawal of occupation troops, and the 
conclusion of a peace treaty. The ^V’est German Republic countered 
with a demand for the formation of a Constituent Assembly, chosen 
from the whole of Germany by free, democratic elections under four- 
power or United Nations supei^ision. Late in May 1950 the Western 
powers follotved this up with a proposal for free all-German elections 
under democratic conditions including the prohibition of secret political 
police and of all paramilitary forces, and for the return to German) 
of all industrial enterprises acquired by or on behalf of a foreign power 
after May 8, 1946, without quadripartite appro^aL The Eastern Ger¬ 
man Government replied to this by declaring that the abolition of the 
Western Republic and the repeal of the allied statutes must be the 
precondition to any such elections. 

The United States is interested in the emergence of a unified demo- 
a'atic Germany that will be sufficiently stable and willing to withstand 
Soviet and Communist pressure and to operate as a vital part in the 
political and economic system of the Western world. Such a Germany 
would have to be based on genuinely free and democratic elections, with 
a constitution embodying and protecting the essential features of Western 
demoCTaq-. 

The pioblem is to formulate an over-all United States policy for 
Germany on the assumption that unification is the long-term objective. 

An inclusive United States policy for Germany must satisfy require¬ 
ments that are only in part of German origin. Policy must be adjusted 
to relations with the Soviet Union and to United States objectives in 
Western Europe generally, as well as to factors that are inherent in a 
sovereign German nation. So regarded, the problem consists of four 
main issues: the adaptation of policy to tlie East-West political struggle 
within Germany; the restraining of authoritarian forces within Germany; 
the reconciliation of French security interests with the development 
of a strengthened Germany; and the possibilities of safeguarding against 
the dangers inherent in the industrial pre-eminence of Germany. Each 
of these issues can be discussed in the light of a West German Federal 
Republic and an East German Democratic Republic, or of a unified 
Germany. 

The first issue relates to the conduct of the East-West struggle for 
political control within Germany. The most significant aspect of this 
issue is the possible orientation of a unified German state. The orienta¬ 
tion of the Eastern German Republic is obviously conditioned by fac- 
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o\er '.hich tLe Gennars themselves have no control. Anti-Com* 
in the East is not likeh to change the enforced 
'.hinrnenis with Rnssia, and the "Western powers ha\e shown their de¬ 
termination to resist Conimnnist acthities in the ^Vest. 

.\ii immediate considerations aside, however, there is a strong tradi¬ 
tional orientation o; German policy toward the East ^though not toward 
the So\iet Union as \rcii as toward the West. In the past that to the 
East has had strong conser\ati\e and intellectual support. Arguments in 
faoor of remixing the links, chie£\ with the Eastern German state, ha\e 
begun to be restated by ^Vest German industrial circles and by certain 
agricultural interests. This has little significance for the present, but its 
development in a unified Germany would be important. Although a 
national go\ernment might be both unable and unwilling to break 
definitely with the West, it would be under considerable internal pres¬ 
sure to develop a “bridge-policv”—to try to establish a position as the 
intennediaiv between the "W’est and the East. 

The alternative courses of action available to the United States 
in connection with this issue are not clear-cut. One possible course 
would be to tie Western Germany so tightly to the Western European 
countries that the knot could be cut only with great difficulty by a 
unified Germany.® Another would be to treat the issue as a risk that 
can be deferred. This tvould avoid setting in motion the complex ac¬ 
tions and reactions that would accompany pressure now for integra¬ 
tion. On the other hand, it would encourage the tendency of West 
German politicians to seek concessions by placing off the United States 
and the Soviet Union against each other. It can also be argued that the 
possible development of a bridge-policy is an actual and not a remote 
risk because it might become the focus for a movement toward European 
neutrality. 

The second issue is the control of authoritarian political and social 
tendencies within Germany. One of the most significant aspects of post¬ 
war Germany is the economic, cultural, and sociological differences— 
nonexistent in 1945—that have been created by the diverse policies of 
the occupation powers. The forms of parliamentary democracy and the 
institutions of private enterprise were reintroduced in Western Ger¬ 
many, and Eastern Germany was transformed into a Communist-con¬ 
trolled People's Democracy, with nationalized industry and a centrally 
directed planned economy. In Western Germany the social structure of 
the pre-Hitler Weimar Republic reappeared. In Eastern Germany nation¬ 
alization of industry and the confiscation and distribution of large estates 

•The problems in^ohed in this coiuse of action are considered in "The United 
States and European Integration," pp. 326-36 above. 
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destroyed the economic basis of the older structure. Former leadership 
tvas replaced bv a Communist bureaucracy which, with the help of the 
Sotiet authorities, changed the social structure from top to bottom. 

This issue differs in degree according to whether it is considered 
in the context of a "West German or of a unified German state. The 
greater the freedom of action of Germany, the greater the danger of 
the revival of authoritarian methods of organization. In either context 
the issue is closelv related tvith securitv and economic issues. 

d * _ 

Again the available alternatives are not clear-cut. The obvious 
alternative—to retain the controls needed to check authoritarianism 
wherever and whenever it shows—has the effect of weakening both the 
German Government and developing democratic forces and of thus creat¬ 
ing a demand for authoritarian solutions. The equally obvious one of 
letting nature take its course, although it will not weaken the Govern¬ 
ment, will permit the evolutionary re-establishment of authoritarian 
methods. 

The third issue is the satisfaction of French security interests. At 
the end of the war, France sought the complete decentralization of 
Germany, arguing that a highly centralized administration permitted 
the organization of German resources for aggression. Although this 
earlier position was gradually modified to the point where France re¬ 
luctantly agreed to the formation of the West German Federal Govern¬ 
ment, the French are still apprehensive of the growing political and 
economic effectiveness of the new state. The inclusion of Eastern Ger¬ 
many in this state would add about twenty million people and con¬ 
siderable industrial potential. Now that the West German state has 
begun to raise territorial claims and that the question of rearmament 
has been raised, the possibility of a unified Germany merely aggravates 
French fears. A unified state, the French insist, would seek full sov¬ 
ereignty, including the right to defend itself with its own armed forces, 
and such claims would be practically irresistible. 

The issue does not permit the consideration of many alternative 
courses of action. The French proposal to merge the coal and steel 
industries of Western Europe was defended as a method of reaching 
a satisfactory compromise on the issue of French security. But aside 
from this still pending suggestion, the alternatives are (i) to keep 
Germany relatively w^eak by prolonged controls over its key industries, 
by restrictions on certain branches of production, and by the prohibi¬ 
tion of any rearmament; or (2) to restore Germany to full political 
and economic independence regardless of French apprehensions. Under 
the first course of action, Germany would probably remain a reluctant 
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’jr.ior partner of the Western European group, but trench morale and 
^v'illingness to contribute fulh would perhaps be strengthened. The 
se<.ond course of action would tend to make German) again the phot 
of continental Europe and of the Western struggle against communism. 
It would also raise the possibility of serious conflicts between Germany 
and the Western European nations that might fear, once German power 
was fully restored, that there would be no guarantee that it would not 
one day again be turned against the 'West. The extent to which these 
apprehensions can be satisfied depends in part on the actions that the 
United States takes in connection with other of its policies, notably 
the degree to which it commits its weight and influence to the defense 
of Western Europe. 

The fourth issue relates to the effect of German industrial pre¬ 
dominance on the existing situation in Western Europe. With the re¬ 
habilitation of the Ruhr industries well under way, the steel capacity 
of Western Germany has already surpassed that of France. The limit 
of steel production set by the allies has been reached, and the lifting 
of this restriction in the near future is expected in many quarters. The 
need to rebuild German facilities that have been destroyed and dis¬ 
mantled and to regain highly competitive markets is likely to lead to 
an intensive rationalization and modernization of German industry. 
The trade unions, free from serious Communist penetration, appear to 
be co-operati\e and unlikely to make disrupting wage demands. These 
factors make for an effective industry, operating with relatively low 
production costs and in a strong position to compete tdth the British 
and French industries. The recent French proposal for a merger of the 
French and German coal and steel industries under an international 
organization may be prompted partly by the hope of guarding against 
the possible ill-effects of German economic predominance by bringing 
its industrial potential under a new^ form of control while there is still 
time. 

The unification of Germany would change these prospects in several 
important respects. Because unification would involve at least a tvorking 
agreement between the Western powers and the Sovdet Union, it would 
direct part of German trade toward the East and would to that extent 
relieve the German pressure for Western markets. On the other hand, 
unification would accelerate the rehabilitation of German industry 
and provide it with a larger and stronger base. 

One alternative for dealing with this issue would be the compre¬ 
hensive integration of German heavy industry with the key industries 
of Western Europe under complete international supendsion. Such an 
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organization would, however, require supranational authority o\er 
piod^ction, distribution, and prices, which would penetrate nearh e\ery 
aspect of the national life of its members. W^ithout such authority, it is 
questionable whether the national governments w'ould be able to resist 
the political pressures of tlieir \itally concerned business and labor 
groups that will be necessary in order to make the organization work. 

Another alternative would be to let an equivalent integration de¬ 
velop from negotiations between interested nongovernmental national 
groups. Given the background and present tendencies in 'Western 
Europe, this alternative would almost certainly result in some form 
of cartel arrangement. It can be argued that although this pattern of 
development might alienate trade union and labor groups, it would draw 
together other equally powerful social forces, and it would provide a 
basic stability in "W^estem Europe and ensure the industrial potential 
needed for its security. The real product of this course of action would 
be the acceptance of German economic predominance, and this result 
would be produced more quickly by a unified Germany than by a West 
German state alone. 

A third alternative would be to encourage an equiv'alent integration 
to take place on the lines of the present socialist concept of a controlled 
economy. This would require the political dominance of the socialist 
parties in Western Europe, which is not the case at the present time. 
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FRANCE 

A basic objective of United States policy is to restore France to a 
position that would enable it to exercise leadership in Europe and to 
exert a stabilizing influence to the benefit of European recovery as a 
whole. To regain such a position, hotvever, France itself must first be¬ 
come politicalh stable, economically sound, and militarily strong. Eco¬ 
nomic weakness and unstable French go^emments have, since the end 
of the war, complicated the inherent difficulties of sohing European 
problems by diplomatic agreements among the United States and the 
W’estem European states. 

xAlthough much of the weakness of France is the consequence of the 
Second World 'VV’ar and of postwar developments, many French diffi¬ 
culties stem from long-standing basic maladjustments that were dearly 
visible before the w'ar. The political tradition of the Third Repubic 
encouraged numerous splinter parties that combined with certain fea¬ 
tures of the constitution to produce unstable governments. The histori¬ 
cal military position of France as the leading continental land power 
had been taken over by Germany. ^Although France had managed to 
create a balance between agriculture and industry in the development 
of its economy, this had been done at the cost of subsidizing the fa¬ 
vored agricultural interests. The industrial capadty of the country never 
became adequate to support both a major military establishment and 
the demands for a higher standard of living. Many other factors con¬ 
tributed between the wars to a deterioration in all phases of French 
life, particularly in public morale. Accordingly, in the 1930’s France was 
in no position to resist the resurgence of German militarism or to with¬ 
stand the Nazi onslaught in 1940. 

The war and the occupation further sapped French military anH 
economic strength, and the moral damage done by defeat and the dis¬ 
sensions involving the Vichy Government were only partly offset by 
the growth of a resistance movement at home and a Free French 
movement abroad. After the war even a wholly unified France in a peace¬ 
ful world would have been hard pressed to overcome the effects of the 
war and at the same time to correct the older maladjustments. It was 
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totalh unable to cope not only with its purely internal problems but 
also with the domestic repercussions of the postwar international con¬ 
flicts—the Communist threat of subversion, the cost of the cold war. 
the battle against a dictatorship of the Right, and the struggle between 
economic liberalism and state control. 

French postwar political difficulties first centered around the at¬ 
tempts to establish a new govermnent, for the animosities before and 
during the war reappeared on a much larger scale after 1945. The 
elections to a Constituent Assembly shoTved clearly the basic political 
pattern of postwar France: the three leading parties returned were the 
Communist, Socialist, and Mouvement Republicain Populaire (MRPj, 
the last-named being a new party of the Center. A tripartite coalition 
at first proved the only workable basis for government, but it was so 
tenuous that in the end the MRP deserted and actually campaigned 
against the constitution that the Constituent Assembly had proposed. 
The constitution was not ratified, and a second Constituent Assemblv 
had to present a new one, which was finally accepted by a vote of nine 
million for to eight million against, wnth eight million abstentions-a 
poor augury for a stable political future. 

The abrupt resignation of de Gaulle as president in January 1946 
ruined his chances of leading France through the transition period; 
but by October 1947 public dissatisfaction with successive coalition gov¬ 
ernments gave his new party, the Rassemblement du Peuple Frangais 
{RPF), a large protest vote. At the other extreme the attitude of the 
Communists toward the new constitution aroused widespread suspi¬ 
cions of their future political intentions. Dislike of the extremes led 
to the formation of the Third Force, a center coalition of Socialists and 
the MRP directed against both the Communists on the Left and the 
de Gaullists on the Right. Although retaining control of the Govern¬ 
ment, this coalition has been so unstable a mixture of the center parties 
that it has not been strong enough to enforce an efEective economic 
program or to depart from the traditional tenets of foreign policy. 

The unstable economic situation complicated the political problem. 
At first an all-out effort to restore production made marked progress. 
But oppressed by budget deficits, a deteriorating balance-of-pa)ments 
position, and a wrage-price inflationary spiral, the coalition governments 
have been unable to apply the strong remedies required to bring the 
situation under control. There has been a fundamental difference of 
view about the economic measures needed to meet the difficulties. The 
first Constituent Assembly started a program of state-control (dirigisme), 
the most important action being the nationalization of the coal mines. 
But this lead was not followed, and several years of fluctuating policies 
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Ie:t France an econom) that lies somewhere between dirigisme 
and economic liberalism. 

the b^irdens of inflation mounted and the decline in trade 
uccamt, s..i:3us, the bad harvest of 1947 led to a wave of strikes. The 
t onomlc grounds for public discontent were exploited politically by 
the Conmanist party, and the Marshall proposals "were opposed on both 
economic and political grounds. For a considerable time a close race 
^vas lun bct^veen the efforts of the Communists to interfere "with the 
opeiation of the European Recover) Program and the appearance of 
the htneiits that the program was intended to produce. Gradually, how- 
e^er, the weight of American economic aid began to make itself felt, 
and the extreme actions of the Communists alienated large sections of 
Ftench labor. Good har^ests in 1949 and continued improvement in 
indu^ktn and trade made it possible to reinstitute collective bargaining 
and to begin, at least, to raise wages, to stabilize prices and, by increas¬ 
ing tax re\enue, to approach a balanced budget. 

On the deficit side, howe^er, international factors have clouded 
the picture. The Communist part) now opposes all measures of the 
Go\ernment to collaborate idth the other Western states. Party support 
of the So\iet Union became less and less concealed as the early hope 
of making France a bridge between the Soviet Union and the West 
was abandoned and as French foreign policy moved toward full col¬ 
laboration with the AVest. 

More recently the French Communists have attacked the govern¬ 
ment's Indo-Chinese and North Atlantic policies. They have carried 
their obstruction so far that in the spring of 1950 the Government 
passed an anti-sabotage act and began to remove Communist o£5icials 
from their Go\eniment posts. The Communist party remains strong 
and disciplined, how'e\er, and is still able to exploit economic and 
social dissatisfactions for its own ends. It therefore continues to be a 
potential threat to the internal stability of France. 

The unstable domestic political situation has had its effects on the 
foreign relations of France. The traditional French fear of Germany 
has continued to color all French thinking on European problems and 
has not been wholly subordinated to the Soviet threat. Political weak¬ 
ness has led French governments to hesitate about making foreign policy 
coi^itments that might be unpopular at home. The original French 
desire to play an intermediate role between East and West was only 
leluctantly abandoned by force of circumstances. And the suspicion 
has not been wholly eradicated that .American policy is aimed at forcing 
the French to take sides in an “inevitable” conflict wdth the Soviet 
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Union. It reappears from time to time in various concepts for the neu- 
naiizaticn of France in such a conflict. 

French foreign policj, however, has gradually evohed to the point 
where it seeb a solution in a more formal development of the Atlantic 
communitv. The assumption is now made that the superior German 
industrial and military potential would be controllable if it was brought 
within a more inclusivelv organized communitv of states. To this end 
France has supported the inclusion of both an autonomous Saar and 
the West German Fedeial Republic in the Council of Europe, and has 
recent!) proposed the pooling of European coal and steel production as 
the basis for European economic union. In order to ensure continued 
Ameiican support for Western Europe, France has also proposed the 
creation of an Atlantic High Council, which would in effect broaden 
the Xorth Atlantic Treat) to cover economic and possibly political 
co-ordination as well as militarv*. 

Another French difficulty that has repercussions both domesticalh 
and in relations with the United States is the imperial policy of the 
French Union, especial!) as manifested in Indo-China. One of the 
deep-seated divisions in French opinion after the war concerned the 
status of the empire. The Right emphasized the importance of main¬ 
taining imperial prerogatives and was opposed to am colonial autonomy 
or self-government. The Left favored equal citizenship for the natives of 
the overseas territories and freedom to join ihe French Union as the)' 
wished. The new French Constitution left the way open for the develop¬ 
ment of “associated states” within the union, but made changes of 
status subject to the consent of the French parliament. Representative 
assemblies, with limited powers and with an assured representation for 
colonial white minorities, were established in the overseas territories, 
but legislative control remained with the French parliament. 

Semn after the liberation, imperial troubles developed in Syria, 
Lebanon, and Xorth Africa. The temporary Anglo-Chinese occupation 
of Indo-China gave the nationalists a chance to establish a strong 
foothold in the Chinese zone. Outbursts have occurred sporadically in 
various territories, but in Indo-China the situation has developed into 
open vs^arfare and become an international instead of a purely French 
question.® Within France the costs of the war in Indo-China have 
added seriously to budgetary and general economic difficulties. The 
Communists have taken up the case politically and have called for 
violent resistance to American military aid and to the shi pment of 
arms to the Orient 

The condition of France in mid-ig5o can be called convalescent 


See “United States Commitments in Indo-China/' pp. ji 1-13 below. 
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b';; not be^ '.n-i the poasibilit;. of a relapse. Although there is evidence 
o: 0. stron- desire to avoid the extreme political and economic remedies 
prescribed b; both the Right and the Left, there is no broad national 
agreement about ^vhat should be done to make the nation stable and 
secure and to keep it so. In these circumstances the coalition govern¬ 
ments of the Center ha\e been unable to do more than carr\ on interim 
compronihe programs. These fail to satisfy all their supporters, and 
bjth the de Gaudist Right and the Communist Left continue to be 
able to exploit a discontented and confused public opinion. 

T^vd objecthes of the L’nited States are significantly affected by the 
degree of stabilit\ ±at exists in France. The first objective is to dra\v 
togetlrcr the states of Western Europe into a force strong and coherent 
enough to resist Soviet pressure. The second is to adjust the political 
couilicts of southeast Asia in order to make the region secure against 
Communist encroachments. Although France may not be the principal 
difficulty in either case, neither objective can be satisfactorily achieved if 
France is unstable. For the geographical and political position of France 
in ‘Western Europe cannot be argued away, and France appears deter¬ 
mined to maintain its position in Indo-China.^® 

Tke problem is to decide what methods are most likely to hasten 
the restoration of the political stability and the economic and military 
strength of France, thus enabling it to play a constructive international 
role. 


The first issue concerns the action that the United States could 
take to influence the domestic situation in France. The alternatives 
are limited by the fact that direct intervention would not only be con¬ 
trary to a stated American principle but might be self-defeating even 
if it tv ere employed. Because it is obvious that no consideration ran 
be given to the theoretical possibility of favoring the extreme and 
Communist Left, the practical alternatives would be either to support 
and to attempt to strengthen the position of the parties of the Center, 
or to encourage the development of a government of the Right. For 
four years United States policies have in effect been such as to help 
maintain the parties of the Center. Although this support has served to 
keep alive a succession of coalition governments, it has not been able to 
develop any one combination into a politically valid force that could 
expand into a strong, middle-of-the-road govemment. 

It has been urged that United States interests might be as well or 
better served by a strong govemment of the Right. The puiposes of 

smiths?*!.considered later in connection with 
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such a go\emn]ent, it is pointed out, would be at least as favorable to 
American objectives as those of the coalitions that have been formed, 
anrl such a government would pursue those purposes with greater vigor 
and assurance. Against this it is argued that the Right is a political 
minority, that it would assert itself only by authoritarian means, and 
that its efforts to govern by such means would force the moderate Left 
into Communist hands and lead to violence. It is also pointed out that 
even though the Right shares the American view on the importance of 
France and would bend every effort to justify that view, it does not 
share American views on Germany or on the national aspirations of de¬ 
pendent peoples. Consequently, it would oppose all policies designed 
to forvrard these news. 

The second issue concerns the policy the United States should fol¬ 
low in strengthening Western Europe. The practicable alternatives have 
from the start been three: (1) to base such a policy on the national power 
of one state; (s) to base it on some combination of selected states; or (5) 
to base it on a combination of all the Western European states. 

It has been impossible to choose the first of these alternatives. 
Great Britain has been unwilling to commit all its national power to 
such a policy, arguing that the continent of Europe is only one item in 
British world interests. Although France might aspire to such a position, 
it has not provided convincing evidence that it has sufficient or ade¬ 
quately organized economic, military, and political resources to carry 
out the part. Germany could not be assigned the role without the risk 
of its dominating Europe and thus reviving the tensions that underlay 
the last two wars. 

Various efforts ivere made to develop the second alternative, by 
attempting various combinations: an Anglo-French, an Anglo-American, 
an Anglo-American-German, a Franco-German. More realistic com¬ 
binations, involving more than three states, simultaneously evolved in 
the Brussels Pact, in the Council of Europe, and finally in the North 
Atlantic Treaty. This last, in which the United States is included as a 
major component, is in effect a choice of the third alternative. 

The present condition of France makes difficult, however, the 
development of effective action imder any of these alternatives. Domestic 
problems hamper the French Government in its efforts to carry out the 
international obligations that it assumes in this connection. The national 
interests and objectives of France, moreover, continue to run beyond its 
physical and moral resources. 

On the other hand, whatever the reservations made about French 
strength may be, the facts of history and geography, as well as present 
political realities, make it impossible to relegate France to a subordinate 
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p3i!*t:on. France ma^ be unstable enough to oblige the United States 
to take this ANcakness into consideration in determining the feasibility 
of specific American proposals, but France is also in a sufficiently vital 
position to make it necessary for the United States to adjust some of 
its more specific policies to meet French wishes. 
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SUPPORT FOR YUGOSLAVU 

Since the break between Tito and the Cominfonn in June 1948, 
there has been a gradual improvement in relations between the United 
States and Yugoslavia. It was slow to develop because the real nattxre 
of Tito’s dispute with the Cominform, or more exactly with the Soviet 
Union, had to be tested over the course of time. A few words about 
the Cominform controversy are consequently necessary to an examina¬ 
tion of the problem. 

The difficulties between the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia were 
brought into the open by the lengthy correspondence that each side 
has made public in its own defense since 1948. Tito’s sin was not so 
much ideological heresy, it appeared, as an insistence on independence 
of action. The dispute came to the surface over Tito’s refusal to allow 
Soviet “advisers” direct access to political and economic intelligence 
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from subordinate personnel. This the Soviets regarded as an unfriendly 
attitude. They complained that their advisers were "surrounded by 
hostility” and were actually kept under surv^eillance by Yugoslav seaet 
police. After tlie Soviet Union had proposed to take the dispute to the 
Cominform, Yugoslavia refused to attend the meeting. The com¬ 
munique issued by the Cominform on June 28, 194® stated that the 
task of the Yugoslav Communist party was “to compel their leaders 
to recognize their mistakes” and to “break with nationalism and to re¬ 
turn to internationalism. . . .” Moreover, it was warned that if the 
present leaders of the party were incapable of doing this, the Yugoslav 
Communist party was bound to “replace them and to advance a new 
internationalist leadership of the party.” 

The underlying cause of the dispute was probably given by Tito in 
his speech of December 27, 1948, when he declared that the denunciation 
of Yugoslavia by the Cominform and the subsequent economic blockade 
had not rested on ideological grounds. The Yugoslav refusal to act in 
effect as an economic colony of the Soviet Union and its more indus¬ 
trialized satellites was the root of the matter, “Our country,” Tito stated, 
"should not continue to be a source of raw materials for those coun¬ 
tries which already possess strong industries and to buy from them at 
high prices industrial products . . . while our people continue to be 
poor and backward.” 

Before the Cominform dispute Yugoslav relations with the United 
States and other Western countries were at a low ebb. Tito's territorial 
claims "were largely responsible for the unwieldy compromise over 
Trieste that was included in the Italian peace settlement. Similar Yugo¬ 
slav demands for Carinthian territory were partly responsible for the 
early lack of progress in the Austrian peace talks. The Yugoslav refusal 
to compensate foreigners for nationalized property and its material 
support of the Greek guorillas were further sources of Western griev¬ 
ances. The shooting down of an American plane in mid-1946 was in¬ 
dicative of a Yugoslav attitude toward Western democracies. 

Almost immediately after it had defied the Cominform, Yugoslavia 
took steps to improve its standing in Western capitals. It agreed to 
compensate American and British citizens for the nationalization of their 
property. These agreements were signed with the United States in July 
1948 and with Great Britain in December. In return the United States 
moved to unfreeze Yugoslav assets in this country, inrhi ding 47 million 
dollars in gold, and in the early months of 1949 it began to relax export 
controls on trade with Yugoslavia. Great Britain concluded a short¬ 
term trade agreement With Yi^oslavia in November 1948 and started 
n^tiations for a long-term agreement In May 1949 Yugodavia filed an 
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application for a loan from the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. 

Several months passed before the Western powers were willing to 
go much further in support of Yugoslavia. By then the Cominform eco¬ 
nomic blockade against Yugoslavia was almost complete; it had cut oif 
nearly half the trade of the countiy*, the grotv'th of tvhich was basic 
to the fulfillment of its five-\ear plan. The Tito regime was facing a 
stringent economic situation. Evidence of a more favorable \Yestem 
attitude began to show in August 1949, when the United States decided 
to issue export licenses for the Yugoslav purchase of a steel rolling mill. 
Further evidence came in October, when the United States took the lead 
in supporting the candidacy of the country for a seat on the Security 
Council of the United Nations and succeeded in the face of determined 
Soviet opposition. 

By that time rumors had begun to spread that the Soviet Union was 
planning to inaugurate a guerrilla t)’pe of campaign to overthrow’ the 
Tito Government in the spring of 1950. Credence was lent to the ru¬ 
mors by a speech that Molotov made on December 21, in which he said 
that “the time is not far off w'hen the treacherous Tito gang . . . w’ill 
be overcome by the shameful fate of dishonest hirelings of imperialist 
reaction.” The follow’ing day in Washington the new’ United States 
Ambassador to Yugoslavia declared that the President had authorized 
him to say chat “the United States is unalterably opposed to aggression 
w’here\’er it occurs or wherever it threatens to occur. ... As regards 
Yugosla\’ia we are just as opposed to aggression against that countiy’ 
as against any other countiy, and w’e are just as favorable to the reten¬ 
tion of Yugoslavia’s sovereignty.” This position, w’hich w’as publicly 
confirmed by the President, has been w’idely interpreted to mean that 
the United States w’ould not sit idle w’hile the Soviet Union and its 
satellites subverted Yugoslavia. On the other hand, the reports that 
appeared in the press in January 1950 of a National Security Council 
decision to extend limited military assistance to Yugoslavia under certain 
conditions have so far not been officially confirmed. 

In the economic field the United States Export-Import Bank ex¬ 
tended two loans to Yugoslavia of so million dollars each, the first in 
September 1949, the second in March 1950. Yugoslavia also exchanged 
dinars for a total of 9 million dollars tlirough the International Mone¬ 
tary Fund in the autumn of 1949, and received a loan of 2.7 million dol¬ 
lars from the International Bank. This last was to be used for forestry 
equipment, as part of the program sponsored by the Economic Com¬ 
mission for Europe to develop European timber resources. By late June 
1950 the Yugoslav application for a large general loan from the Inter- 
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national Bank was still pending. Yugoslavia announced, however, that 
it was negotiating with Western Germany for a long-teim credit of 80 to 
100 million dollars for the purchase of capital equipment. In addition, 
Yugoslavia signed during 1949 and 1950 several trade agreements in¬ 
volving considerable amounts. One agreement w’ith Italy provided for a 
mutual exchange of goods to the value of 108 million dollars, and a 
second—w'ith Great Britain—called for a reciprocal exchange of goods 
to the \'alue of no million dollars over a period of five years. A third 
agreement with Western Germany amoimted to nearly 127 million 
dollars. Still other agreements involving lesser sums, were signed with 
France, Denmark, Argentina, and a number of other countries. Although 
there has thus been a considerable rapprochement between Yugosla\ia 
and the West, there has been no real test of the full extent of Western 
support. 

The pioblem is to determine the extent and kind of support that 
the United States is piepared to give to Yugoslavia under existing con¬ 
ditions. 

The first issue is the extent of political support. Even the limited 
political support already given the Tito Government has called for a 
refinement in United States foreign policy. Prior to the Cominform in¬ 
cident, it had not been considered necessary to distinguish betiveen 
Soviet imperialism and communism as such. The Yugoslav case, how¬ 
ever, posed the question of whether it was the former or the latter 
that was the major adversary of the United States. The choice of the 
former narrowed the definition of the East-West struggle and increased 
the number of potential non-Soviet associated states. 

The question of the political support to be given Yugoslavia ma^ 
be answered only by letting events decide the extent to which the in¬ 
terests of the parties concerned are paralleL Both the United States 
and Yugoslavia are now interested in checking Soviet expansion 
as regards the latter country. Many of their other interests, such as 
an expansion of their mutual trade, may also be the same, but many 
of their policies continue to be contradictory. One of the most out¬ 
standing of the latter type concerns the problem of Trieste. The United 
States prior to the Yugoslav-Soviet break in 1948 pledged itself to work 
for the return of the whole of Trieste to Italy, but Yugoslavia stead¬ 
fastly maintains its cl aim for its occupation zone, and no mutually 
satisfactory solution has yet been found. It was difficult to determine 
whether the Yugoslav withdrawal of support of the Greek rebellion 
reflected a desire to improve relations with the West or whether it was 
solely related to the break with the Cominform. In any case completely 
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satisfactory Yugoslav relations with Greece ha\e yet to be restored. In 
internal affairs, as well as in relations between Yugoslavia an d the 
United States, concerning matters like political and ci\il liberties, there 
is definite conflict of view; and it is difficult to keep such matters en¬ 
tirely separate from direct relations between the two countries. 

The issue of the extent of United States political support thus cen¬ 
ters on the kind of a political relationship the United States would like 
to establish with Yugoslavia. This raises two principal altematit es. The 
first is to consider Yugoslavia as a special case, in view of the unusual 
conditions that surrounded its defection from the non-Soviet world. The 
separate consideration of particular questions as they arise would be the 
method to adopt in this case. Each request for economic or military 
assistance or for political support would be examined separately and 
solely in the light of the United States interest. They would not be re¬ 
lated directly to American programs such as those for European re¬ 
covery, for mutual defense assistance, and Point IV. This would em¬ 
phasize a purely bilateral approach to Yugoslavia and would keep Yugo- 
sla\’ia strictly in its present international position, that is, cut off from 
the East and aligned only provisionally with the West. 

The second alternative is to try to find a way to fit Yugoslavia into 
the multilateral coalition that is being developed. It would be politi¬ 
cally embarrassing to Tito to be iniited to join the OEEC or to sign 
the North Atlantic Treaty, but if some kind of eastern Mediterranean 
security arrangement were developed, Yugoslavia might be eligible to 
membership. It might also be possible for the United States to invite 
Yugoslavia to participate in the Mutual Defense Assistance Program. 
The act of 1949 does not provide sufficient authority for such a move, 
but the proposed act of 1950 does so. The intention of this alternative 
would be to draw Yugoslavia into a closer political relationship with the 
non-Soviet coalition. 

The second issue is the extent of military support. The Yugoslav 
army is considered to be the strongest in Eastern Europe outside Russia 
and is presumed to be capable of dealing with any attack by the satellite 
states alone, whether of the military or the guerrilla variety. It is gen¬ 
erally believed that the Soviet Union would have to participate in such 
an operation for it to succeed, and only in this event would United 
States aid be required. The rumored attack against Tito had not de¬ 
veloped by June 1950, and the question of American military support 
had not yet become pressing. If such a threat does develop, however, the 
United States will have to dedde, on the basis of the existing situa¬ 
tion, whether and to what extent it should provide military equipment 
and supplies. 

The final issue is the extent of United States economic support. 
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United States economic aid to Yugoslavia is probabl) the critical factor 
in the present problem, unless the Soviet bloc opens a concerted drive 
to o\erthrow the Tito Government. The extent and form of American 
economic aid, either direct or furnished through the United Nations, 
depends upon two considerations—Yugoslav needs and Western objec¬ 
tives. Yugoslav needs can be estimated in two ways: the minimum re¬ 
quired to support the population, and the requirements of Yugoslav 
economic planning. Depending on over-all Western objectives. United 
States economic support could be designed to fit either or both esti¬ 
mates. 

The economic resources made available to Yugoslavia since the 
Cnminform break provide some indication of its minimum needs. The 
figures are as follows in millions of dollars: 


Unfrozen gold held in United States.$47-o 

U. S. Export-Import Bank Loans.4on 

Drawings on International Monetary Found. 90 

International Bank Timber Loan . s.7 

U. K. Sterling Credit.22.4 

Total .Siai.i 


After the granting of the second loan from the Export-Import Bank in 
March 1950, a bank spokesman stated that, despite increased Yugoslav 
earnings from exports, the needs of the nation for additional earnings 
were “urgent.” He described the amount of the second loan as “a mutual 
estimate of minimum needs” arrived at by the two coimtries. Thus the 
first alternative under this issue is to extend aid for the purpose of main¬ 
taining minimum standards in Yugoslavia. 

On the other hand, it can be argued that if the United States and 
its allies are to encourage actively the spread of Titoism, they should 
help Yugoslavia to meet more than its minimum needs. Although the 
Yugoslav economic plan is considered to be over-ambitious, it might 
be feasible to support those features of the plan that would most rapi^y 
raise the low Y'ugoslav standards of living. In order to adopt this second 
alternative, it might be necessary to re-evaluate the basis on which the 
present scale of economic support is being extended. 
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TEDS EUROPEAN PAYMENTS UNION 

The Economic Cooperation Administration (EGA) has during the 
past year applied increasing pressure on the members o£ the Organi¬ 
zation for European Economic Cooperation (OEEC) to move in the 
direction of economic integration. This objective is quite separate from 
the successful completion of a joint recovery effort. The attainment by 
the countries of Western Europe by 1952 of a position that will enable 
them to function with no further outside assistance, which is a primaiy 
objective of EGA, is not contingent on the achievement of the essentially 
long-run objective of European integration or unification. In vigorously 
pressing for such integration, however, ECA has taken the position that 
it is carrying out a mandate expressly laid upon it by the Findings and 
Declarations of Policy that preface the Economic Cooperation Acts of 
1948. 1949. 1950. 

This mandate is to be found, if at all, only by implication, in the 
act of 1948, but it became explicit in the later acts. The formulation in 
the 1948 act was: 

Mindful of the advantages which the United States has enjoyed through 
the of a large domestic market with no internal barrien, and believing 

that leiTnitar advantages can accrue to the countries of Europe, it is declared 
to be the policy of the United States to encour^e these countries through a 
joint organization to exert sustained efforts. .. which will speedily achieve the 
economic cooperation in Europe which is essential to lasting peace and 
prosperity. 
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In the act of 1949 it was further declared to be the polic) of the people 
of the United States to encourage the unification of Europe. The 1950 
act called for “further” unification, and a reference tras added to the 
advantages enjojed by the United States through the absence of bar¬ 
riers to the free movements of persons. It was only in conference, more¬ 
over, that a firm declaration in favor of the political federation of 
Europe was eliminated from the 1950 act. 

In the 1950 act the Congress for the first time gave its sanction to a 
particular metliod to be followed by the OEEC countries in promoting 
“unification.” It authorized the EGA administrator 

... to transfer funds direcd} to any central institution or other organ¬ 
ization formed to further the purposes of this act by ctvo or more participating 
countries, or to any participating country or countries in connection ^nth the 
operations of such institution or organization, to be used on terms and con¬ 
ditions specified by the administrator, in order to facilitate the development of 
transferabilitv of European currencies, or to promote the liberalization of trade 
by paxdcipating countries with one another and tvith other countries. 

The act earmarked a substantial part of its total authorization (600 
million dollars) to be used by the administrator solely for such transfers. 

Because the analogy of the United States in many w'ays does not 
apply to Etirope or to Europe and the sterling area, it was necessary 
for EGA, in bringing pressure to bear on the OEEC countries for 
economic unification or integration, to arrive at some practical defini¬ 
tion of these terms. In February 1950 EGA Administrator HofiEman re¬ 
ported to the Congress that the type of integration aimed at by EGA 
and by the Council of OEEC was agreed to be “the creation of a single 
large market” to be brought about by (1) the removal of all quantitative 
restrictions on the movement of goods; (2) the elimination of monetary 
barriers to intra-European trade; and (3) the progressive reduction of tariffs 
among the participating countries. Mr. Hoffiman went on to say that 
integration could not be achieved quickly, and that even if it could, 
it would have no immediate effect in closing the “dollar g£ip'’ zind re¬ 
ducing the amount of American aid required by Europe. Integration, 
he said, was a necessary foundation for sustained recovery and a neces¬ 
sary safeguard against a return to the narrow economic isolation that 
was one of the deep roots of European economic weakness. 

This conception of European economic integration as an independ- 
dent objective, related only indirectly to the immediate problem of clos¬ 
ing the dollar gap, raises intricate policy problems. Because a European 
payments union has been selected as a principal instrument for promot¬ 
ing integration, many of these problems are now being debated in terms 
of the techniques and possible effects of such a union. 

As was pointed out in the description of the economic problem 
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field, European tiade for the past two \ears has been financed b\ a 
Lombination of a network of bilateral aqieements and ti\ d succe^she Da\- 
ments a^eements adopted b\ the OEEC. In spite of these payments agree¬ 
ments the bulk of intra-European payments ha* continued to be made 
bilaterally, with tlie result that effoits to liberalize intra-European trade 
have been of ^ery little effect. The payments union plan ^vas designed 
to make them effective by removing the monetan obstacle to multi¬ 
lateral trade within Europe. It was, moreover, proposed b} the OEEC 
that, concurrenth with the establishment of the payments union, 6o 
per cent of private intra-European trade should be freed from quota 
restrictions with the hope that the remainder would be eliminated as 
soon as possible. It was also proposed that, once removed, these quotas 
could be re-imposed onl\ on a multilateral basis and only after consulta¬ 
tion with the union. 

The mechanism suggested for eliminating bilateral payments was as 
follows: the participating countries were to trade w’ith each other as 
before, but at periodic inteivals the) ivere to report to the union the 
amount of their surpluses and deficits in the cun'encies of other coun¬ 
tries; these were then to be translated into a common unit of account, 
and the net areditor or debtor position of each country in terms of these 
units w'as to be established. The accounts of the various countries would 
by this process be automatically cleared, and the currencies of the par¬ 
ticipants w’ould in effect become interconvertible. 

After the clearing, the central bank of each country would emerge, 
either as a creditor (lender to the union) or debtor (borrower from it). 
E\ery participant w’as to extend to and receive from the union a line of 
credit that would predetermine the maximum amount of these advances. 
Both short-term and medium- and long-term credits w’ould be extended 
under these credit lines. Short-term credits, until exhausted, would be 
used automatically to settle net creditor and debtor positions and when¬ 
ever any part of these aedits had been utilized for an agreed period, they 
would be deemed to have financed a semipermanent deficit. They would 
then be funded into medium or long-term advances. If these provisions 
had been adopted, they would have made the payments union more 
than a clearing house, for they vrould have entrusted it with banking 
functions. 

Two measures were proposed to pre\'ent this new intra-European 
credit system from becoming seriously unbalanced or illiquid. One was a 
system of partial gold and dollar payments by the union to the creditors 
and by the debtors to the union, designed to bring pressure on the 
creditors to increase imports and on the debtors to increase exports in 
their intra-European trade. 

The other measure was the assignment of very substantial powers to 
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the management of the union. These suggested powers were described 
in the second OEEC Report of February 1950 as follows; 

The Management would ha\e the duty to consult continuously ^ith Mem¬ 
bers on their rele\ant economic and financial policies, particularly with a view 
to averting a situation where the medium and long term credits would be 
exhausted. . . . Whenever the position of a Member, whether a net creditor or 
debtor, was in the opinion of the Management, the consequence of imdesirable 
monetary, financial or general economic policy followed by him, it would be 
in their duty to place conditions on the access to the facilities of the Union. 

The management was also to have power to vary the amount of the re¬ 
quired gold payments, to grant additional facilities, and to act by less 
than a unanimous vote. 

In this form the European payments union was not acceptable to 
Great Britain, which made counter proposals in March 1950. These in 
turn were not acceptable to EGA or to many of the continental countries. 
The resulting deadlock was not broken until May, when Great Britain 
accepted the main principle of using sterling in a European system of 
multilateral payments. This acceptance was, however, made contingent on 
numerous special safeguards for sterling and on other substantial modi¬ 
fications of the original payments union plan. Questions were also raised 
within the United States Government regarding the consistency of the 
original plan with, and its contribution to, the general commercial and 
financial policies to which the United States was committed. The pay¬ 
ments union, as finally negotiated in June 1950, therefore represented a 
compromise between conflicting views within the United States Govern¬ 
ment, and among those of the United States, the continental countries, 
and Great Britain. It must be regarded as an experiment in which final 
judgments must be deferred until after experience has been gained. 

The problem is to harmonize the “integration” objective of the pay- 
ments union with other objectives of the United States, and to determine 
whether the union can be administered to assist in a further reconcilior 
tion of American and British approaches to the general problems of for¬ 
eign exchange and commercial policy. 

It has been pointed out by the OEEC that the liberalization of intra- 
European trade in the manner contemplated by the payments union plan 
might, in the short-run, adversely aflect the solution of the dollar prob¬ 
lem. By increasing the attraction of export sales to other European coun¬ 
tries, it might divert European producers from the vital task of winning 
new markets in dollar areas. It might also divert supplies of scarce export 
products avray from the Western Hemisphere or attract investment away 
from dollar-eaming to dollar-saving activities. It would not do much 
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for some time at least to reduce the need for dollar imports. These con¬ 
siderations raise serious problems concerning the relationship bettveen 
the payments union project and United States objecthes other than the 
unification of Europe. 

Chief among these is the objecthe of restoring as soon as possible a 
world-wide multilateral system of trade and payments. This requires the 
development of a multilateral trade pattern within Europe that can be 
fitted into a world pattern. During the past }ear intra-European sur¬ 
pluses and deficits ha\e been substantially reduced, but if they \\ere 
eliminated entirely, many new difficulties would be created. It would be 
necessary to find ways of maintaining an internal balance within Europe 
and of fitting Europe as a whole into a world trading network. If an 
attempt were made to achieve this degree of integration through the pay¬ 
ments union, its banking and administrative functions might have to be 
developed to the point where the union could function effectively as a 
central bank for Europe as a ivhole. 

The first issue is whether the payments union is to be an interme¬ 
diate step leading to the earliest possible participation by all members in 
a multilateral payments system in which general convertibility prevails 
or a first step toward the creation of a central bank for a fully integrated 
Europe. In February 1950 the National Advisory* Council laid down the 
following principles concerning the payments union: (1) "The operations 
of the proposed Union shall not conflict with the obligations undertaken 
by the United States and other member governments to the International 
Monetary Fund"; and (s) "the establishment of the Union on the re¬ 
gional basis proposed shall not prevent any one participating country 
from moving as rapidly as possible toward full currency convertibility 
and closer integration independently of progress evidenced by otlier 
Members of the Union.” 

The first alternative is to accept these principles and to make the 
ncessary modifications in the techniques and administration of the union. 
Acceptance of this alternative would leave open the possibility of ex¬ 
amining at a later date the need for continuing such a imion after its 
principal members were in a position to accept full currency converti¬ 
bility. 

The second alternative is to accept the payments union as potentially 
one of the prindpal organs for administering a future Western European 
union on a broad economic and political basis and to develop its techniques 
and strengthen its administration as a permanent supranational authority 
in Europe. The choice between these alternatives is fundamentally a choice 
between basic objectives, and it will be influenced by broad political and 
security considerations. 

The policy decisions to be made on this issue are enormously com- 
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plicated b) the inclusion of sterling in the payments union. To obtain 
British participation, the powers of the union ha\e had, in fact, to be 
considerabh lestricted, and the acceptance of the second alternative 
would mean that the question of how extensue these powers should be 
ivould ha\ e to be reopened after the first )ear of operation. 

In \oicing its original objections to the inclusion of steiling on the 
same basis as other currencies. Great Britain stressed the fact that about 
36 per cent of world trade and nearly 50 per cent of other international 
transactions are now carried on in sterling. It took the position that the 
continuation of its bilateral payments agreements is essential to the con¬ 
tinued functioning of the sterling area and to the gradual expansion of 
the multilateral payments facilities afiEorded by sterling. It reaffirmed as a 
basic policy its intention to extend these facilities by gradually liberal¬ 
izing the present regulations of the British system of transferable ac¬ 
counts, but stated that it could not accept at present the complete trans¬ 
ferability of sterling through the union from one European holder to 
another. It was willing to accept a limited transferability subject to safe¬ 
guards against interference w'ith its bilateral agreements and the possible 
loss of gold to the union. Great Britain also took the position that sterling 
is often held by other countries as a monetary reseiwe and that this use 
of sterling would be interfered with if sterling accounts were automati¬ 
cally “cleared” through the union at periodic intervals. For all these 
reasons Great Britain made its participation in the union contingent 
on special provisions regarding sterling. 

In the final negotiadons for the payments union a compromise was 
worked out. It recognized, on the one hand, the special position of 
sterling as an international currency, and, on the other hand, it included 
sterling in the muldlateral compensations of the union to a greater ex¬ 
tent than under the original British counterproposals. The basis of this 
compromise w'as that creditors of Britain holding sterling would ha\e 
the option of continuing to hold it or of holding the accounting units 
of the union instead. Great Britain, howrever, reserv'ed the right to reach 
agreement in ad\ance with the condnental countries on the amount of 
sterling they’ would hold. Agreement on the payments union therefore 
meant a considerable increase of sterling transferability under the Bridsh 
bilateral payments agreements, but not a complete elimination of these 
agreements. Under the compromise, moreover, the union was not given 
powers that would enable it to influence effecdvely the internal credit 
policies of its members or to exert really strong pressures for greater 
balance in the trade of each of them with the others. 

These features of the compromise reflect the reluctance of Great 
Britain to give up the bargaining advantages afforded by bilateral mone¬ 
tary agreements or to accord to an intemadonal agency any authority 
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that might interfere with British full employment policies. The EGA, 
however, ■'A'ill ha\e considerable influence in the administration of the 
union, for the administrator is authorized to transfer dollars to the union 
or to the indi\idual participating countries needing dollars to make 
partial payments on their debt balances with the union on terms and 
conditions specified by him. 

A further issue arises as to how these powers are to be used. One 
alternative is to use them in such a way as to reduce to a minimum the 
practical effect of the bilateralism and discriminatory trade control that 
Great Britain is still permitted to apply under the union. The choice of 
this alternative would gi\ e maximum effect to the intent of the Congress 
that the payments union should make a major contribution to European 
unification. The other alternative is to accept the compromise that led to 
the formation of the union as a major advance towards sterling con¬ 
vertibility, and not to use the mechanisms of the union to bring further 
pressures on Great Britain. If this alternative were adopted, the United 
States would be free to work out with Great Britain the solution of 
sterling area problems without the added complication of having them 
intimately bound up with problems of European economic integration. 
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Chapter XID 

The Mediterranean-Middle East Problem Area 

T he Mediterranean has for centuries been vital as a thoroughfare 
for the exchange of ideas and goods between Europe and Asia. The 
Mediterranean assisted in the expansion of the three great monotheistic 
religions of Judaism, Christianity, and Islam, all of which originated 
in the Middle East Until the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869, the 
great caravan routes of the Middle East combined with the Mediter- 
ranean sea lanes to connect India and China with the nations of the 
West. 

The importance of the Mediterranean and Middle East as a highway 
has historic^ly led to attempts to control all or part of the area. For 
nations interested in maintaining or securing a position of power in the 
Mediterranean and Middle East, there are several strategic avenues of 
approach. The value of the Mediterranean as a sea route depends in 
the first instance on access to and control of the Straits of Gibraltar at 
the west^ extremity of the Mediterranean and of the Suez Canal at the 
southeastern end. The waters that wash the western and eastern shores 
of the Arabian Peninsula have more than local significance, for the Red 
Sea governs the approach to Suez, and the Persian Gulf gives access to the 
rich oil wealth concentrated in the countries on its western and northern 
fringes. Three approaches to the region exist in the northeast: the Balkan 
land route, leading to the Adriatic and Aegean inlets; the Caspian land 
route, terminating in Turkey and Iran; and the Black Sea-Dardanelles 
sea route, offering the sole egress into the Mediterranean for Russian 


The pattern of great power interests in the Mediterranean and Mid¬ 
dle East acquired a considerable measure of stability after Great Britain 
achieved and maintained undisputed naval supremacy during and follow¬ 
ing the Napoleonic wars. The principal challenge during the nineteenth 
centiny came from Imperial Russia, which sought to gratify its expan¬ 
sionist aims in the Balkans and in Central Asia by speeding the dis¬ 
integration of the Turkish Empire and capitalizing on Persian and 
Afghan weakness. The Russian Revolution in 1917 resulted in a sus¬ 
pension of Russian expansionist aspirations that lasted until World War 
II again offered a tempting opportunity. 

The acquisition by France and Italy of North African colonies pre¬ 
sented no great threat to British naval primacy and stabilizing role. The 
real threat first came from Germany in 1914 and then in the 1930's, when 
German policy renewed the drive to the East that had been tried and 
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checked b) World War I. Ital) then also entered the scene, seeking to 
rexive the hegemon) of the Roman Empire and longing for a Mediter¬ 
ranean that would be a “mare nostrum.” 

In contrast the interest of the United States in the Mediterranean 
and Middle East is of recent date and until igao was strictly limited to 
private investment and to religious and educational activities. In the 
igso's, howe\er, the disco\'er)' of rich oil deposits in Iraq initiated an 
important American commercial interest in the area. This commercial 
interest was supported by the United States Government, which insisted 
that the "open door” policy be applied in the exploitation of resources 
of the area. The Near East Dev'elopment Corporation, a consortium of 
American oil companies joined in the formation of the Iraq Petroleum 
Corporation on an equal footing with British, French, and Dutch inter¬ 
ests. In ig33 Standard Oil of California acquired a major oil concession 
in Saudi Arabia. Subsequently, American business entered into the de¬ 
velopment of oil fields in Bahrein, Kuwait, and, very recentl), in the 
Saudi-Kuwait Neutral Zone. 

The events of W^orld War II—especially the North African campaign 
and the Sicilian and Italian invasions—tremendously expanded American 
interest in the Mediterranean and Middle East. Initially, American men 
and materials entered the Mediterranean theater with the single purpose 
of eliminating enemy forces in that area as a preliminary to an assault 
on the continent of Europe; for unlike Great Britain, the United States 
had no previous political or strategic commitments to preserve. Victory, 
however, entailed certain new responsibilities for both the United States 
and Great Britain in the form of military government and relief and 
rehabilitation. This became more than a w'artime or humanitarian under¬ 
taking. The end of the war found the Anglo-American position firmly 
established in the Mediterranean, and events in that area determined its 
prolongation. 

Beginning in 1944 the Soviet Union exhibited a renewed interest in 
expanding its influence into the Balkans and Turkey. In the course of 
that year and the following one, the Soviet Union succeeded in installing 
Communist regimes in Yugoslavia, Rumania, and Bulgaria. These, in 
turn, exerted heavy presure on Greece and Italy and aided in the estab¬ 
lishment of a Communist regime in Albania. Unsuccessful attempts were 
made by the Soviet Union to detach Kars and Ardahan from Turkey, to 
obtain a trusteeship over Tripolitania, and to acquire military bases in 
the Dodecanese. An American interest in urging a revision of the Mon- 
treux Convention governing the Dardanelles was withdrawn when it be¬ 
came dear that the Soviet position in the matter called for an equal 
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sharing of control between the Soviet Union and Turke). Soviet interest 
was also expressed in the settlement of the Tangier and Syrian questions 
in 1945. Russian actions thus weakened and finally destroyed the concept 
of tripartite polity in the ^lediteiranean and Middle East and en¬ 
couraged in its place the formation of an Anglo-American policy 

The primary basis of the present United States interest in the Medi¬ 
terranean and Middle East is strategic, and the overriding objective 
American policy is to halt So\iet expansion and to prevent it from 
spreading from the Mediterranean hinterland to the coastal areas. It is 
vitally interested in preventing the creation of a ^acuum that Soviet 
power might fill. It is desirous of maintaining peace and stability thr ough¬ 
out the area, because the absence of either provides opportunities for 
So^iet penetration. In short, strategic considerations have created an 
American concern in the external pressures being exerted on the area 
and in its internal stresses as well. 

Beginning with the spring of 1947, pressure from the Soviet Union 
resulted in the development of an American polity of “containing” it 
along the borders of Greece, Turkey, and Iran. At that time it became 
clear that mere American approval of British activity in Greece was no 
longer sufl&cient to maintain Anglo-American polic\' in the eastern 
Mediterranean. The postwar financial condition of Great Britain neces¬ 
sitated a reversal of roles. Simultaneously, it became essential for the 
United States to lend assistance to Turkey, where Soviet pressure neces¬ 
sitated the maintenance of an army far beyond tvhat the country' could 
afford. Hence the enunciation of the Truman Doctrine and the con¬ 
gressional appropriation of funds for Greece and Turkey. Subsequent!}, 
aid has been protided to these countries under the European Recovery 
Program, the Greek-Turkish Assistance Act of 1948, and the Mutual De¬ 
fense .Assistance Act of 1949. 

The expenditures of three and a half years in pursuit of these ends 
have been great and so have the returns. In Greece the civil war between 
the Government and the Greek Communists ended in victor)- for the 
Government in the fall of 1949. February 1950 United States .Ambas¬ 
sador Grady was able to report that reconstruction wtis proceeding apace. 
New highw'ays had been built; vital ports had renewed operations; modem 
airfields had been constructed; and rail traffic between Athens and Salo¬ 
nika, a vital necessity in integrating Greek economy, had been revived. 
In Turkey the substantial flow of military aid has immeasurably strength¬ 
ened the independence of the country and has provided an opportunity 
for its internal economic development. 

The picture is not, however, tvithout a dark side. In Greece political 
stalemates stUl tend to slow' down the progress of economic rehabilitation. 
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In the early months of 1950 American spokesmen in Greece spoke out 
sharply about parliamentary delays in giving legislative support to EGA- 
sponsored projects. In Turkey there remains a need for more co-ordinated, 
over-all economic planning. 

Iran represents the easternmost border of Soviet influence in the 
Mediterranean-Middle East zone. The continued stand of Iran against 
the spread of that influence is essential to Anglo-American success in 
“containing^' the Soviet Union. Haring withstood Soviet attempts in 
1946 to detach Azerbaijan province and Soviet efforts to obtain an oil 
concession, Iran now faces a far more subtle threat. Militarily it has been 
strengthened, thanks to American police and military missions and to 
ten million dollars’ worth of military equipment under a credit author¬ 
ized in June 1947. Its present precarious position stems from its economic 
situation. Archaic agricultural methods, insufficient irrigation projects, 
and malconcehed taxation are among the ills that increase each year. 
The Tudeh Party, the Communist group in Iran, which has been out¬ 
lawed since 1949, flourishes and expands underground, especially in the 
southern oil zone. The seven-year plan currently undertaken by Iran 
prescribes a systematic correction of the national economy, but its ful¬ 
fillment will require external assistance. 

The problem of preventing the spread of Soviet influence is com¬ 
plicated in the case of Italy because of the geographical position of the 
country. As a Mediterranean power, Italy is subject to Soviet pressure 
transmitted through her Balkan neighbors. Soviet pressure was exerted 
through Yugoslavia until the Yugoslav-Soviet break in the summer of 
1948. The intervening relaxation of pressure ended early in 1950 with 
the reopening of the unsolved question of Trieste. It is possible that 
Communist influence may penetrate into Italy by w'ay of Albania, with 
which Italy has now established formal diplomatic and commercial 
relations. As a European power Italy is subject to the forms of Soviet 
pressure that are used in Western Emrope as a whole, an aspect of the 
problem that is treated elsewhere in this volume. 

American strategic interest in the Mediterranean and Middle East 
is affected by the internal stresses of the area as well as by external pres¬ 
sures. Since the conclusion of the Second World War, the Mediterranean- 
Middle East region has been in a state of political turmoil. In the Moslem 
world this has arisen in large measure from an ever-growing sense of 
nationalism, which seeks among other things to remove all vestiges of 
Western authority'. Such a development would constitute a new threat to 
the Anglo-American position in the area. 

The treaties that followed the First World War extended the earlier 
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and cnltural interests of Great Britain and France in the 


eastern Mediterranean and Middle East by placing Iraq, Transjordan, 
and Palestine under British mandate and the region no^r including 


S\ria and Lebanon under French mandate. Local enthusiasm for inde¬ 


pendence in these areas, however, had already developed, and the man¬ 
date s\stem did not cause it to diminish. Bv constant agitation, each of 
the mandated countries with the exception of Palestine, which pre¬ 
sented a special problem, gained independence between 1932 and 1946. 
Eg\'pt had already gained independence in 1922, after having been a 
British protectorate since 1914 and subject to British control from i 832 . 
The achievement of political independence in each of these countries did 
not bring their various commercial and cultural ties with the "West to 
an end, and in the case of the territories formerly under British rule, 
British militar}’ establishments as well remained. 

Intensified nationalist feeling after 1946 resulted, however, in an 
effort to eliminate these military' footholds. British relations with Eg)'pt 
imder the terms of the 1936 treaty came up for re^•ision in 1946, but suc¬ 
cessful revision was not accomplished because of the conflict of nation¬ 
alistic and strategic interests. The Egyptians are anxious to be rid of 
British troops in the Suez Canal Zone, but the ability to defend the Canal 
and to assure its peaceful operation is vital to Anglo-American strategy’. 
Furthermore, the Egyptians are anxious to end the Anglo-Egyptian Con¬ 
dominium in the Sudan and to replace it with “unity of the Xile Valley” 
under the Egyptian flag. Aside from the questionable value of such unity, 
the wartime development of air routes in Africa gave the Sudan a positive 
place in Anglo-American strategic thinking. Likewise, the failure to rexise 
British-Iraqi treaty relations in 1948 jeopardizes the future of the Brit¬ 
ish military position in Iraq. 

In the Maghreb, too, w'axing nationalism is urging an end to West¬ 
ern influence. Although Algeria, French Morocco, and Tunisia stand in 
different relationships with France, they are all basically desirous of com¬ 
pletely severing the French tie and achieving independence. Neighboring 
Libya, a former Italian colony, has been more fortunate in its quest for 
independence. There the United Nations has set up a trusteeship under 
the guidance of a commissioner, who will endeavor to prepare the w'ay for 
complete independence by 1952. Independence, or the desire for it, may 
have important consequences for the Anglo-American position not only 
in the Mediterranean but in Europe as well if it should affect the par¬ 
ticipation of French Algman Departments in the North Atlantic Treaty 
or the continued operation of the American air field at Tripoli. 

In addition to stirring up hostility tovrard Western authority, nation¬ 
alism has thus far frustrated attempts at unity in the Moslem world. Since 
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1945 attempts ha\e been made to co-ordinate the policies of the Arab 
countries through the Aiab League. But although Hashemite Jordan has 
incorporated Arab Palestine, the governments of Egypt, Saudi Arabia, 
and S)Tia have objected to such a benefit for Jordan as a result of the 
Palestinian war. Their objections find expression in their support of the 
so-called Gaza Government. Although the latter was formed in the 
Eg)'ptian-held Gaza strip of Palestine in 1948 under the leadership of 
Haj Amin Al-Husseini, former Grand Mufti of Jerusalem, its center of 
activity has perforce been the Heliopolis suburb of Cairo. 

Dynastic rivalries stemming from events in the ig2o’s still cast a 
shadow of suspicion and distrust on relations between the kingdom of 
Ibn-Saud and the Hashemite countries of Jordan and Iraq. The situa¬ 
tion is further complicated by covert suspicion of Iraq on the part of 
Jordan, a suspicion prompted by the recent espousal by Iraq of a “Fertile 
Crescent” plan in preference to King Abdullah’s cherished "Greater 
Syria” project. 

The economic maladjustment of the Mediterranean and Middle East 
area is not a new phenomenon. The growth of American strategic inter¬ 
est in the area, however, has made it a matter of more than academic 
interest to the United States. The region as a whole is predominantly 
agricultural. Modem agricultural methods are, even when known, still 
largely unpracticed, and the concentration of land ownership in the hands 
of a few enforces a bare subsistence liv'elihood on the many. Industrial¬ 
ization is hampered by the lack of raw materials and by the tendency 
of foreign capital to avoid areas that are apt to be politically unstable. 
Oil is the one great known resource in the area, and it is being developed 
by foreign capital. Oil royalties have only recently begun to be invested 
in improving the welfare of the countries receiving them. The fiscal sys¬ 
tems are, with but few exceptions, poorly geared to economic realities. 

Each of these points of economic stress is capable of infinite illus¬ 
tration and expansion. Egypt is a prime example of agricultural mal¬ 
adjustment. Syria and Iran suffer from unrealistic and hence unstable 
currencies, and in Syria this contributed to the succession of political 
coups d’etat in 1949. Despite large oil revenues, a budgetary deficiency 
plagues Saudi Arabia. Although a low standard of living exists through¬ 
out the area, it poses a particularly acute threat to Iranian stability in 
1950. Lebanon suffers from the unusual economic predicament of being 
not a producer but solely a middleman, and thus its very existence hangs 
precariously on the trade passing through Lebanese hands. The post¬ 
war problems arising from blocked sterling accounts affect the fortunes of 
Iraq, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Israel, and especially Egypt. 
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The repercussions of political and economic instability aie strikingly 
illustrated by the Palestine problem. The general Palestine issue has 
passed through set eral phases since the Second World War and has been 
complicated by the interplay of emotional, political, and economic fac¬ 
tors. each of tvhich has \ied for ascendancy. American policy’ has \acil- 
lated under the pressure of all three factors. In 1947 the United States 
concurred in the decision of the United Nations to partition the Holy 
Land. In March 1948 it considered the alternative of tiusteeahip, and 
finally, in May 1948 it gave prompt de facto recognition to the newly 
formed state of Israel. 

The problem has not ended, however, tvith the establishment oi 
the state of Israel, or with its acceptance into the United Nations in 
May 1949. An appalling refugee problem was created by the partition 
and the fighting that accompanied it. Smouldering Arab hostility to¬ 
ward the Jewish state remains still unextinguished, and the problem oi 
Jerusalem, which is treated at length below, can easily upset the un¬ 
certain calm that prevails in Palestine. 

The acute economic dislocation resulting from the overflow of three- 
quarters of a million Arabs into surrounding Arab states has imposed a 
crushing burden on their already strained economies. This represents a 
threat not only to Anglo-.American strategic positions in the area but also 
to the extensive American-British oil interests. The pipeline to Haifa from 
the Iraq fields ceased to operate with the partition of Palestine. Ameri¬ 
can policy seeks an early reopening of oil operations at Haifa, the main¬ 
tenance of the outlet at Tripoli in Lebanon, and a successful conclusion 
of the Tapline project from Arabia to the Mediterranean. 

In \’iew of the stress of this economic dislocation in the Palestine 
area, the United Nations Conciliation Commission for Palestine in the 
fall of 1949 dispatched to the Middle East an economic survey mission 
headed by Gordon Clapp, a Tennessee Valley Authority administrator. 
This commission w’as charged with investigating ways and means of as¬ 
sisting the Levant states in the development of their natural resources in 
order to alleviate the refugee problem by providing employment on a 
variety of work projects. The mission was primarily concerned not with 
resettling the refugees but wdth eliminating the threat to political and 
economic stability to which refugee unemployment gave rise. The final 
report of the mission in January 1950 called for stimulating self-help in 
the Arab countries under the guidance of a United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees. Self-help was to be supplemented 
by limi ted outside financial aid. Four pilot projects were outlined, one 
each for Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, and Palestine. 
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The interest of the United States in the Mediterranean-Middle East 
area has been shown to be the strategic one of maintaining and strength¬ 
ening the Anglo-American position there. Specific political economic, and 
military security problems arise from this interest. 

In the security sphere the problem of containing Soviet influence 
continues. Containment in the states bordering on the Soviet Union is 
not enough, however. To be of real value, it requires the existence of 
stable and friendly states in the whole region. Consequently, the United 
States has a complementary political problem of encouraging the forces 
of stability in these countries and of counteracting and discouraging 
disruptive forces. The United States is also confronted with the in¬ 
stability inherent in the relations of Israel and the Arab states, and 
has before it the continuing problem of assisting in the integration of 
Israel in the political and economic framework of the Middle East. 

In the economic field two problems are outstanding. Commercial 
and strategic interest in Middle East oil calls for an early solution to the 
difficulty of marketing "dollar oil.” Upon that solution depend not only 
American investments in the area but perhaps the political stability of 
the Arab states that are involved. Economic stability, on the other hand, 
awaits the assistance that will come from the implementation of the 
Point IV Program. In the financial field, the United States will inevitably 
be confronted with requests for loans and financial advice. 

Military security problems are of prime importance. The Anglo- 
American position in the Mediterranean and Middle East and in Europe 
requires at least maintaining currently held military facilities. The 
need for arms and military training in some of the countries will con¬ 
tinue. Likewise, assistance in the form of supplies and spare parts for 
local air lines will be sought. The American problem will be to satisfy 
these needs to a degree that will discourage Soviet aggression but not to 
an extent that will stimulate intra-area disputes. In the latter connection 
Israel and the Arab states need to be in a position to defend themselves, 
but they must not be enabled to become mutually aggressive. The possi¬ 
bility of regional defensive alliances and of American participation in 
them in accordance with the Vandenberg Resolution of June 1948, re¬ 
mains to be explored. 

THE STABILIZATION OF THE MIDDLE EAST 

The Middle East presents American foreign policy with an immediate 
and a long-term problem, both of which stem primarily from the neces¬ 
sity of “containing” the Soviet Union. Its strategic importance on the 
Soviet periphery has made the Middle East a focal point of United States 
interest. 
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"Wartime developments in the Mediteiianear.-Middle theater 

forced an expansion of American activities in that region. In the posfvar 
period the resurgence of Russian imperialist aims ensured that American 
strategic concern with the Middle East would continue to supplement 
previously formed commercial ties if not to overshadow them. Fortu- 
natelv', in pursuing its strategic objectiv es, the United States has a power¬ 
ful a''ly, for Great Britain has a long-standing strategic interest in the 
Middle East, v.hich is basicallv identical with that of the United States. 

The dual nature of the security problem faced by the United States 
and Great Britain in the Middle East arises from the nature of the pres¬ 
sures being exerted on the area. Although it is primarih the external 
pressure exerted by the Sov iet Union that creates the short-term problem 
of immediately improving tlie defensive position of the Middle East, this 
Soviet pressure exploits internal conditions that encourage disorder. The 
effectiveness of this tactic in Greece from 1945 on prompted a request 
by the Greek government for external assistance. After Great Britain 
could no longer carry the burden, the United States responded with the 
Truman Doctrine. Even with American aid, however, success in combat¬ 
ing the direct Soviet pressure through guerrilla warfare was slow. Not 
until September 1949 was the danger reduced to negligible proportions, 
and the Greek Government was free to turn its attention to remedying 
the ravages of war and to alleviating the condition of the people. 

Soviet pressure on Iran has been continuous since the end of the 
war. Wartime developments had forced an Anglo-Soviet occupation of 
the country in 1941, in which the United States later participated. At 
the end of the war, the withdrawal of foreign troops in accordance with 
the treaty of occupation was slow because of deliberate Soviet delays. 
In 1945 Azerbaijan province, often described as the bread basket of Iran, 
undertook with official Soviet blessing to proclaim its autonomy. The 
Iranian Government vigorously opposed this move and ultimately re¬ 
asserted its authority in the rebellious area. The Soviet Union also sup¬ 
ported the short-lived Republic of Mahabad, which was set up in the 
adjoining province of Kurdistan. These efforts to dismember Iran and to 
create internal disorder were accompanied by pressure for an oil conces¬ 
sion in northern Iran. The momentarily grave situation in Azerbaijan 
forced the Iranian premier to agree to the formation of a joint Soviet- 
Iranian oil company. The following year, however, a general strength¬ 
ening of the Iranian position enabled the Majlis (parliament) to reject 
emphatically this attempt at penetration. 

In contrast to Greece and Iran, attempts to foment internal disorder 
in Turkey have been singularly unsuccessful, largely because there is no 
Turkish Communist party to assist the effort and because the central 
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authority has been energetic and effecthe. Soviet demands upon Turkey 
for territorial and military concessions have produced tension, but they 
have been firmly rejected. In 1945, when Turkey proposed a new treaty 
of friendship and neutrality, the Soviet Union suggested as a quid pro 
quo the cession of the districts of Kars and Ardahan and the accep tan c e 
of joint Soviet-Turkish control of The Straits in defiance of the rights of 
the other powers under the Montreux Convention. Turkey preferred to 
forfeit the possibility of a treaty rather than to acquiesce to these condi¬ 
tions. 

Coupled with internal intrigues and diplomatic demands has been 
the constant menace implicit in the Soviet concentration of niilitar\ 
might on the northern borders of Greece, Turkey, and Iran. The per¬ 
sistent military threat of the Soviet and satellite forces has necessitated 
the maintenance of Greek, Turkish, and Iranian forces at a level incom¬ 
patible with the economic strength of these states. 

Communist parties, when they exist, provide a connecting link be¬ 
tween external and internal pressures. In the period since the end of the 
Second World War, several Middle Eastern countries have outlawed their 
Communist parties, and Communist activity has been driven under¬ 
ground. Its present or potential strength is difl&cult to estimate, even in 
Israel where the Communist party still has legal status. There appears to 
be a vigorous Communist propaganda campaign among the Arab refu¬ 
gees. In addition, communism makes a definite appeal to two elements 
in Middle Eastern society: the dissatisfied industrial laborers—a group 
that the Iranian Tudeh party has exploited—and the growing “effendi" 
class, which cannot find employment comparable to its educational train¬ 
ing. As yet the Communists have not directed a strong appeal to the large 
numbers of agricultural workers who live at a bare subsistence level. The 
continuation of the economic and political ills that beset the Middle 
East as a whole and produce malcontents throughout Islamic society 
can only inrite Soviet exploitation. 

The internal maladjustments are the chief obstacles to long-term 
stability. Economic backwardness unfortunately is reinforced by unreal¬ 
istic and wasteful fiscal policies. Added to this are traditional Middle 
Eastern attitudes toward the use of capital. These rail for quick rather 
than long-term profits and impede the fi n an cin g of developmental proj¬ 
ects by local capital. Foreign investors, on the other hand, hesitate to risk 
their money in politically and economically unstable areas. 

Political stumbling blocks to the long-term stabilization of the Mid¬ 
dle East consist of immaturity, inertia, and adventurousness. Syria is a 
good example. The immaturity and inertia of the Syrian public were 
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leSected in the stnerai apath\ that pie\aikd duiin, the elections 

of Xo\ember 1949. The public pronouncements of Syrian leaders, on the 
other hand, often reveal irresponsible ad\enturousness rather than states¬ 
manship. Thus in the spring of 1950 the Sjrian ministeis of National 
Economy and of Defense intimated that their countr) might consider 
closer relations with the So^iet Union to offset Western support of 
Israel. 

The general economic, financial, and political difficulties of the 
region are supplemented by minorit} problems of varying degrees of 
seriousness and by the continuing problem of the relation between Israel 
and the Arab states. All this constitutes a threat to the stability of the 
region and an invitation to Soviet intrigue. 

Concerted Arab hostility toward Israel has not displaced past rival¬ 
ries among the Arab states; instead, a new round of competition has been 
touched off. The expansion of Jordan by the annexation of the Arab 
Palestine has alarmed Egypt, which aspires to retain its position of 
primacy in the Arab world. This same expansion, coupled with periodic 
proposals for the unification of the Hashemite states, has disturbed Saudi 
.Arabia, which as a countermove has taken steps to improve its relations 
with Egypt and Syria. 

To explain the full complexity of the problem of attaining imme¬ 
diate security and long-term stability in the Middle East, it is also essen¬ 
tial to take into account the objectives of the different states involved. 
Greece, Turkey, and Iran wish above all to maintain their political 
and territorial integrity and at the same time to modernize and expand 
their economies with Western aid. The Arab states, only recently inde¬ 
pendent, are extremely sensitive to any infringement, real or imagined, 
of their sovereignty. Although they desire economic advancement, they 
have been jealously reluctant to modify their existing political and social 
patterns. The new state of Israel desires to achieve a firm basis of political 
stability and economic adjustment and development. 

Because the United States interest is so directly affected by Soviet 
activity, So\’iet objectives require analysis. Specific objectives include a 
longing inherited from Tsarist days for warm water ports on the Mediter¬ 
ranean and Persian Gulf and more recently for control of the rich oil 
resources of the area. The Soviet Union is also concerned to protect that 
part of its agricultural and mineral resources that border on the Middle 
East. Finally, it has become clear that the Soviet Union wants to oust 
and to replace American and British military and economic influence in 
the Middle East. 
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The problem is to determine the means of immediately strengthen¬ 
ing the defensive position of the Middle East while acting to stabilize 
the region over the longer term. 

The problem breaks down into two groups of issues. The first group 
concerns the means of immediately improving the defensive posture of 
the Middle East. The first issue in this group is the applicability and 
form of military measures. The United States now has an air field at 
Tripoli in North Afiica and one at Dhahran in Saudi Arabia. At present 
the United States has no military facilities of its own in Greece, Turke) 
and Iran, to which it is sending military aid and in which it has small 
military missions. The British ha've important military privileges in Egypt, 
the Anglo-Egy'ptian Sudan, Jordan, Iraq. Aden, and Cyprus. British and 
American fleets ply the Mediterranean, and small naval units of both 
countries operate in the Persian Gulf and Red Sea. 

One alternati\e is to acquire additional military facilities. Bases in 
the countries bordering the Soviet Union, however, would be extreme!) 
vulnerable in the event of war with Russia. To supplement existin g 
British privileges in the Arab states would be difficult at this time in 
view of the prevailing strength and sensitivity of Arab nationalist senti¬ 
ment. 

A second alternative is to establish additional regional pacts, either 
by extending the North Atlantic Treaty to include some Middle Eastern 
countries, or by establishing a separate Middle Eastern, east Mediter¬ 
ranean, or Mediterranean pact. The co-operation of the countries pres¬ 
ently in the Atlantic Pact is facilitated by long-established, close cultural 
links. The absence of such bonds would tend to complicate a similar 
treaty relationship with the peoples of the Middle East. Either an exten¬ 
sion of the North Atlantic Treaty or a strictly regional pact would in all 
probability entail an enlargement of the United States military responsi¬ 
bilities and expenditures abroad. 

A final alternative is to give unilateral assistance to Middle Eastern 
countries. Unilateral military assistance has been given by the United 
States in the past three years to Greece, Turkey, and Iran. Great Britain 
has supplied arms to some of the Arab countries in accordance with 
treaty arrangements. In May 1950 the United States, Great Britain, and 
France announced a three-power decision to sell arms to all Middle 
Eastern states, including Israel, which gave assurances that arms so pur¬ 
chased would be used for internal security and self-defense and not for 
aggression. 

A second issue is the applicability and form of political measures. 
The principal alternative is for the United States and Great Britain to 
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exert pressure on the Middle Eastern states ccncerned for an immediate 
settlement of the Palestine difficulties. The promise of economic, f.nan- 
cia!, and military assistance could be made dependent on such action. 

A third issue is the applicability and form of economic and fiscal 
measuies. One alternative is to provide immediate economic aid to Iran, 
vhich is currently suffering from serious, disruptive economic pressures. 
Unlike Greece and Turkey, Iran is not a recipient of Marshall Plan aid. 
\ second alternative is for the United States to put pressure on Great 
Britain to expedite the solution of the sterling-doUar oil controversy. A 
third alternative is for the United States separately, or in conjunction 
with Great Britain, to put pressure on the countries of the Middle East 
for fiscal changes capable of fulfillment in the immediate future: for ex¬ 
ample, realistic exchange rates and careful budgeting. 

The second group of issues concerns the means of stabilizing the 
Middle East over the longer term. Despite some o\ erlapping of the issues 
and altemati\es of this group with those of the preceding, the emphasis 
is differently placed. The military aspect is paramount in the first group, 
the economic in the second. Expedients that appear desirable in the first 
instance may be injudicious or unnecessary over the longer term. Co¬ 
ordination of Anglo-American poliq’ may be easier when it is primarily 
a question of strengthening militarily the countries of the Middle East 
than when it is a question of the economic development and integration 
of the Middle East in the world economy. 

The first issue is the amount and the methods of giving long-term 
economic assistance. The United States may decide to give aid of Marshall 
Plan proportions or on a pump-priming scale. Despite the urgent need 
for improvement, current sentiment appears to favor a pump-priming 
operation as being probably the more effective measure. The initiative in 
administering economic aid may be taken by individual governments, by 
private business, or by the United Nations. Alternatively, all three may 
co-operate, as present plans w'ould seem to envisage. A final alternative 
is the inclusion of requirements for political, social, and fiscal reforms in 
return for economic assistance. 

The second issue is the extent to which the United States should 
intervene to reduce political tensions. One alternative is to make positive 
efforts on the part of both Arab and Jew toward the peaceful integra¬ 
tion of Israel into the regional framCTvork a quid pro quo of economic 
and financial aid. Or the United States could press the Middle Eastern 
countries to work out a solution of their problems by group deliberation, 
either in regional conferences or in the United Nations. 

The third issue is the means of combating the spread of communism 
in the Middle East. Current efforts by the United States in this field repre- 
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sent one alternative: They include the Voice ol America program the 
work of public affairs officers and cultural attaches, and exchange* pro- 
grams under the Fulbright and Smith-Mundt acts. Another alternathe 
is to concentrate on private endeavors in this direction such as the east¬ 
ing efforts of the educational and religious establishments in the Middle 
East and the conscious and unconscious educational endeavors of oil 
companies in the area. A third alternative is to rely on the educational 
effect that would be implicit in effectively administered economic aid. 

A final issue is the broad form of implementation for United State, 
long-term policy. In this regard three alternatives, or various combina¬ 
tions of the three, exist. The United States might implement polic) 
through the United Nations, through action taken in concert with other 
powers, through unilateral action, or through two or more of these 
avenues combined.^ 
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THE STATUS OF JERUSALEM 

The problem of Jerusalem today arises from the deep religious sig¬ 
nificance of the dtv for the great monotheistic faiths of Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islam and from the chaotic state of affairs that has pre¬ 
vailed in Palestine since the termination of the mandate. The interna¬ 
tional religious importance of Jerusalem obtained for it special con¬ 
sideration by the United Nations when the organization was discussing 
the future of the former British mandate of Palestine. The General As¬ 
sembly resolution of November 29, 1947, which determined upon parti¬ 
tion for Palestine, also included a decision to establish Jerusalem as a 
corpus separatum under a special international regime. The area in¬ 
volved was defined as the existing municipality and the surrounding vil¬ 
lages and towms. 

The task of drawing up the statute for the city of Jerusalem was en¬ 
trusted to the Trusteeship Council, which during the spring of 1948 
evolved a plan. It provided for the appointment of a governor, for a 
unicameral legislative council to be elected by universal suffrage with 
due regard for the various religious elements in the city, and for an in¬ 
dependent judiciar)' with a supreme court and subsidiary courts. The 
violent course of events in Palestine following termination of the man¬ 
date on Maj 14, 1948, however, caused the Trusteeship Council in the 
summer of 1948 to postpone further work on the statute indefinitely. 

In December 1948 the General Assembly of the United Nations re¬ 
solved to entrust the entire question of Palestine, the status of Jerusalem 
included, to a special group, the Conciliation Commission for Palestine, 
which was made up of representatives from the United States, France, 
and Turkey. Included among the instructions to the commission was an 
obligation to report on a permanent international regime for the Holy 
City. The special committee of the Conciliation Commission that drew 
up the recommendation for the city did so after considerable consulta¬ 
tion with interested governments and religious groups. Its proposal re¬ 
jected by implication the principle of a corpus separatum in favor of con¬ 
tinuing the existing split of the city into two zones, one Jordanian and 
the other Israeli. It also recommended the appointment of a United 
Nations commissioner, an elective council representing both zones, an 
international tribunal, and a mixed Jewish-Arab tribunal. The Holy 
Places were to be under the supervision of the United Nations commis¬ 
sioner. The final report of the commission was presented to the United 
Nations in the fall of 1949. 

When the fourth session of the General Assembly convened in the 
fall of 1949, the question of Jerusalem, and related Palestine problems, 
w’as foremost on the agenda. The Jerusalem matter was referred to the 
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Ad hoc Political Committee. A sharp divergence of opinion on Jerusalem 
appeared in the \arious resolutions, as well as in the recommendations 
of the Conciliation Commission that were presented to the committee 
The Ad Hoc Political Committee set up a subcommittee to prepare a 
resolution for its consideration. The sub-committee in turn decided upon 
an Australian resolution with amendments, the substance of which meant 
a return to the principle of corpus separatum. Approval of the Australian 
resolution by the Ad Hoc Political Committee resulted in the considera¬ 
tion of the proposals by the General Assembly, again in competition with 
a variety of rival draft resolutions. On December 9, 1949 the General 
Assembly accepted the Australian proposal, thus returning the Jerusalem 
question to the Trusteeship Council for review and action. This step 
by the General Assembly was undertaken in spite of the negative votes 
of the United States and Great Britain. Both these countries were of the 
opinion that the decision adopted by the General Assembly was not in 
line with the facts and that tire proposals of the Conciliation Commis¬ 
sion had not been given proper consideration. 

Subsequently, M, Garreau, French delegate and presiding officer of 
the Trusteeship Council, was requested by his colleagues to draw up a 
working plan. His plan, which called for a considerable modification 
of the 1948 draft, was rejected by the Council on the ground that it 
to follow the exact instructions of the General Assembly resolution. The 
Council then turned to a reconsideration of its 1948 draft statute. In 
slightly revised form the statute obtained the endorsement of the Coun¬ 
cil on April 4, 1950. However, on June 14 the Trusteeship Council 
agreed to report to the General Assembly that it had been unable to inter¬ 
nationalize Jerusalem because Israel and Jordan, the occupants of the 
area, refused to accept the principle embodied in the statute that the 
Council had drawn up. The question was returned accordingly to the 
GenCTal Assembly. 

The problem of Jerusalem cannot be fully grasped unless it is con¬ 
sidered in its proper context. It is but one element in the complex prob¬ 
lem of Palestine, and a feasible international solution of the status of the 
city cannot be found unless it is sought with that understanding. An^ 
successful resolution of the problematical status of Jerusalem depends in 
the first instance on the existence of peaceful relations between the two 
nations presently in de facto possesion of the area involved, namelj 
Jordan and Israel. Secondly, its future depends on peaceful and stable 
relations between Israel and the states of the Arab League. 

Although opposed to the November 1947 resolution in toto, the 
Arab states have revised their position on the status of Jerusalem since 
that time in accordance with existing facts. Since Israel is no longer just 
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a concept but a physical fact, the Arab states, with the notable exception 
of Jordan, have reluctantly ghen their assent to the proposal to inter¬ 
nationalize Jerusalem. Furthermore, the\ will now countenance no 
diminution of the December 1949 proposal for complete internationaliza¬ 
tion in favor of a more limited territorial scheme or one mereh for safe¬ 
guarding the Holy Places. Jordan and Israel, on the other hand, as the 
two states in physical possession of the territory in question, are inalter- 
ably opposed to an) attempt to reduce their control. The) are willing 
to gite guarantees concerning the Holy Places and to permit certain 
supervisor) and inspection privileges to the United Nations for ascertain¬ 
ing the observance of their pledges. Both states hav*e taken steps intended 
to strengthen their positions in the citv: Israel by completing the transfer 
of its governmental offices to Jerusalem at the end of 1949, and Jordan 
by formally incorporating the old cit) of Jerusalem and Arab Palestine 
into the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. 

In the consideration of the matter in the General Assembly, in the 
Trusteeship Council, and in the Conciliation Commission for Palestine, 
it was apparent that interest in the settlement of the Jerusalem question 
was widespread among governments and religious groups outside the 
Middle East as well as within. 

The Soviet Union opposed the recommendations of the Concilia¬ 
tion Commission on Jerusalem and in fact opposed the very existence of 
the commission. It did, however, favor internationalization of the city 
as a corpus separatum. Hence, in company with Arab and Catholic 
interests, the Soviet Union endorsed the General Assembly resolution of 
December 1949. Suddenly, however, in April 1950 it witlidrew its ap¬ 
proval of the plan. The Soviet explanation of its revised stand, that 
internationalization was unworkable in view of existing facts, is inade¬ 
quate. The doubtful possibility of implementing internationalization 
of the Holy City has long been recognized and discussed by interested 
powers. The delayed Soviet acceptance of this assumption thus would 
appear enigmatic. Soviet poliq', however, is not concerned with the 
Jerusalem issue per se. Instead it regards Jerusalem as a weight to be 
cast on the scales of international relations in accordance with larger 
policy considerations. 

Although inclined also to regard the United Nations proposal of 
December 1949 as unworkable, the United States and Great Britain have 
nonethdess continued to work for a feasible solution through United 
Nations channels. Earlier in the fall of 1949 they objected to the short 
shrift given to the report of the Conciliation Commission, which seemed 
in their judgment to fit the facts of the situation better than did the 
Australian proposal. Despite their objection to the latter, both countries 
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as members of the Trusteeship Council participated in the endeavors of 
that body at its sixth session to carry out the instructions of the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly. 

In addition to governmental interest in the question of Jerusalem, 
there has been an abundant expression of interest and opinion by religi¬ 
ous groups. The Vatican especially has come out strongly and repeatedlv 
for internationalization, and the majority of Catholic countries reflected 
that sentiment in the December 1949 vote in the United Nations. Protes¬ 
tant opinion has generally been inclined to reject internationalization in 
favor of international guarantees for the Holy Places. 

A general definition of the United States objective with respect to 
an international solution of the status of Jerusalem was expressed b\ 
Representative Ross in the United Nations in December 1949: 

... The United States delegation has earnestly sought ... to obtain approval 
for a workable international regime for the Jerusalem area which: first would 
give genuine recognition to the international status of the Jerusalem area as 
the center of three great world religions; second would provide for the necessarj 
protection of and access to the Holy Places under United Nations supervision; 
third, would contribute to the peace and stability of the area; and finally would 
take into account the interests of the principal communities in Jerusalem and 
the views of Israel and Jordan. 

This statement of the United States objective has not, however, resulted 
in a policy that can be followed without further adaptation to rhanging 
circumstances. 

The problem is to determine the form of further action by the United 
States with respect to an international settlement of the status of Jeru¬ 
salem. 

The attempts to solve this pioblem over the past two and a half 
years have served to emphasize a basic issue confronting United States 
foreign poUcy. This issue is the regularization of Arab-Jewish relations 
and the harmonious integration of Israel into the Middle Eastern 
political and economic framework. Early solutions to the problems 
of the status of Jerusalem, of refugee settlement, and of territorial 
boundaries ai'e called for in order to remove a trouble zone that the 
Soviet Union may exploit. Unfortunately, the general confusion siu- 
rounding the United States policy on Palestine has served to postpone 
rather than to expedite a solution. Internal pressure groups have vied 
with external presstures, and the United States position, being subject to 
the influence of both, has been accordingly inconsistent. 

Three alternative methods of stabilizing Arab-Jewish relations ap 
pear possible. In the first place, Anglo-American pressure could be ex¬ 
erted on Israel and the Arab states. The United States is in a favorable 
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position to exert such pressure on Israel in view of the sarong support, 
both political and financial, that the United States has ghen the new 
state. Great Britain, on the other hand, is in a better position to influence 
the Arab states and especial!) Jordan, whose ver) existence depends in 
large part on an annual British subsidy. A second alternati\e is for the 
United States to press for continued and vigorous United Nations action 
in stabilizing relations in the Middle East. Finall), all outside pres5u:e 
might be withheld in favor of letting the states of the Middle East de¬ 
termine the pattern of their relations for themselves. ^V’ith regard to the 
Jerusalem question, this last alternative appears to be not only a possi¬ 
bility but a probability, for while the Jerusalem question is currently 
buried in United Nations procedure, Israel and Jordan are in the process 
of perpetuating the status quo of the divided city. 
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Chapter XIV 

The African Problem Area 

1 IKE the interest of the United States in the Mediterranean and in 
i North Africa, American consciousness of that part of Africa lying 
south of the Sahara (to which the following discussion is limited) was 
greatly increased during World War II. This interest had first been 
aroused in the days of the slave trade, and it has recently been intensified 
by the possibilities of technical assistance under the Point IV Program. 
Unlike the Mediterranean-Middle Eastern-North African area, however, 
Africa as such does not pose any urgent problems for the foreign policy 
of the United States. 

It is treated here for several reasons. Its location at the bend in the 
road to India, Asia, and the Far East is of importance strategically, espe¬ 
cially when the Mediterranean passage is closed. British strategists have 
referred to East and West Africa as vital links in the equatorial defense 
chain, and they have stressed the value of bases there for the support of 
military operations along the Mediterranean coast and in the Middle 
East. Dakar, the African point nearest the Western Hemisphere, flanks 
the European routes to South America. 

Important economically as well as strategically, the minerals known 
to be deposited in Africa are significant in any major struggle. Although 
these deposits may not be so rich as they were once thought to be, the 
continent has vast reserves of manganese, chrome ore, asbestos, industrial 
diamonds, tin, copper, and uranium, all of which are contributing to 
American stockpiles. Africa is also the largest producer in the world of 
vanadium and cobalt. American imports from Africa, which amounted 
in 1949 to about 338 million dollars, also include spices and twine. The 
economic contribution of Africa to Europe is of greater significance, for 
in 1948 African exports to Western Europe totaled about half those from 
the United States. Any increase in the African supply of those com¬ 
modities now being imported from the United States would have an 
obviously beneficial effect on Western European dollar deficits. 

Although communism seems to have made little progress in Africa, 
political and social tensions in many of the territories are mounting, 
and there is no way of knowing when the Cominform may be able to 
divert more of its propaganda and agitation to subversion in this new 
area. For this reason if for no other, it may prove desirable to inspire in 
the African' peoples the determination to resist the blandishments of 
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coninuniain and to help them to do so. And this can be done best b\ 
the creation of firm economic, political, and social institution'. 

The dcAelopment of their primitive economies p.estnts the Africans 


sv'ith one of their most diSEcuIt problems. There is pr; 


capital available, and foreign private investors have been understaniab! 


% 


reluctant to risk their resources in ventures on the Dark Continent, 


where the lack of transportation and trained man povrer and the preva¬ 
lence of disease and discomfort have remained formidable obstacles. Anv 


considerable degree of economic development will have to depend, it 
appears, on public capital. 

Several development plans have alreadv been begun by the colonial 
powers in their own territories. Under the Colonial Dev’elopment and 
\\’elfare Program Great Britain began in 1946 to contribute £120 
million, most of VN'hich is being spent for the basic needs of British 
Africa. In addition. Great Britain has set up the Colonial Development 
Corporation and the Overseas Food Corporation to carry out economic 
projects in the entire Commonwealth including the colonial possessions. 
In 1947 Belgium began sponsoring a ten-vear plan for the Belgian 
Congo and for Ruanda-Urandi, the most urgent projects calling for the 
equivalent of almost one billion dollars. The French Government since 
1946 has been combining private, metropolitan, and colonial public 
funds for development in French territories abroad. In addition, these 
nations have been using American technical experts provided by the 
Economic Cooperation Administration to conduct surveys in their re¬ 
spective African territories. Years would appear to be required, how¬ 
ever, before the second largest continent can improve its present status 
as the most underdev'eloped in the world. 

Fully as vital to the a\£rican peoples as their economic development 
is at least a partial solution of their social problems. These problems 
stem not from the number of people, for Africa has a density of popula¬ 
tion less than that of any other continent but Australia; they arise out 
of the extreme diversity of the races and cultures represented. South 
of the Sahara there are about 100 million people, nine-tenths of whom 
are illiterate, speaking more than 700 languages and dialects. The 
largest groups are the Bantu and the West African Negroes; the small¬ 
est group are the Bushmen; othen are the Hamites. This racial pattern 
is confused by the sev'eral million Europeans, nearly half a million 
Asian peoples, and the pronounced mixture of these and other racial 
stocks. It has been ascertained that racial friction exists almost in direct 


relation to the proportion of European inhabitants to the total. It is 
consequently worst in the Union of South Africa, where two million Euro¬ 
peans have established their domination in a nation comprising many 
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East Indians, several hundred thousand "Cape Coloured," and six mil. 
lion Bantu. Racial troubles are also serious in Kenya, South-West Africa, 
and the Rhodesias, where the percentage of Europeans is also small. 

Any solution to the economic and social problems of the area as a 
whole is vastly complicated by the varied political relationships in- 
volved. There are only three independent states in Africa south of the 
Sahara: Liberia, Ethiopia, and the Union of South Africa. Independence 
will also be given to Italian Somaliland within ten years. The remain¬ 
ing territories have varying kinds of political ties with Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, Spain, and Portugal. As colonies, protectorates, trus¬ 
teeships, and overseas territories, at various stages in the long way to 
independence, they contain the major part of the dependent peoples of 
all Africa, which have been estimated to total three fourths of the de¬ 
pendent peoples of the world. 

These European powers quite naturally differ in their colonial 
policies. At the one extreme is the British emphasis on the native cul¬ 
tures with the realization that the diversity of the colonies under British 
control prevents a high degree of standardization. Indirect rule is 
favored whenever possible, and the native chiefs are allowed to follow 
their own patterns as long as neighboring territories are not injured 
and the laws are not broken. The French policy represents the other 
extreme point of view, wdth a native elite being educated by the French 
to exert more influence than the native chiefs. These "assimilated” 
Africans are brought up in the French tradition to consider themselves 
part of the French state, and they are given a position of greater im¬ 
portance than that accorded the natives in any other part of Africa. 

This political complex of poverty stricken, underprivileged peoples 
has raised many problems and innumerable disputes, most of which have 
either been settled directly between the parties concerned or have 
remained unresolved. In at least three instances, however, questions raised 
south of the Sahara have been brought to the attention of the United 
Nations. 

One such question was the disposition of the former Italian colonies, 
two of which—Somaliland and Eritrea—are within Africa south of the 
Sahara. In accordance with the terms of the Italian Peace Treaty—Great 
Britain, the United States, and the Soviet Union having failed to agree 
—the General Assembly of the United Nations was called on to dispose 
of these colonies, as well as of Libya in North Africa. After discussions 
running through two sessions, the Assembly decided in November 1949 
that Somaliland should be a United Nations trusteeship for ten years, 
and after that, an independent and sovereign state. Italy was appointed 
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the administering authorit}. Eritrea, hotve\er, remained an unsettled 
question. A United Nations commission \^as appointed to asccitain the 
wishes of the inhabitants, to consider their capacity for self-go\em- 
ment, to report on the best means for promoting their welfare, and to 
reconcile this information with the rights and claims of Ethiopia and the 
requirements of peace and security in East Africa. The commission is 
to report wath recommendations to the Assembly in 1950. 

Another African question before the United Nations has been the 
legal status of South-West Africa. In 1946 the Assembly recommended 
that this former League of Nations mandate should be placed under a 
United Nations trusteeship. In Jul) 1947 the Union of South Africa 
informed the United Nations that it intended to maintain the pre\iou5 
status but that administrative reports would be submitted. In Jul\ 1948 
the Assembly criticized the South African attitude and passed a reso¬ 
lution of trusteeship. The following vear South Africa stated that no 
further reports would be submitted and that steps were being taken to 
associate the territory more closeh with the Union. In December 1949 
the Assembly put the issue to the International Court of Justice, asking 
for an advisoiy opinion on (1) the international status of the territory, 
(2) the legal obligations of the Union of South Africa, and (3) the com¬ 
petence of the Union to change the international status of the teiTitor)\ 

Probably the most bitto: issue presented to the United Nations by 
political and social questions in Africa has been the alleged discrimini- 
nation practiced against many of its inhabitants by the Union of South 
.\frica. In 1946 India accused the Union of South Africa before the 
United Nations of restricting the rights of Asiatics and Negroes to own 
land, to share representation in the legislature, to receive an education, 
and to obtain employment. The General Assembly approved a resolu¬ 
tion seeking South African co-operation in settling the ^sagreement, and 
in May 1949 the General Assembly made another similar request. The 
Union of South Africa, however, has asserted that the Charter of the 
United Nations specifically bars interference in domestic affairs and 
that the question is one for the Union of South Africa alone to settle. 
As a result India and Pakistan imposed trade sanctions against the 
Union of South Africa, and the Indian ban has not yet been lifted. 

In addition to these disputes, on which the United States as a 
member of the United Nations has to adopt a position, there are othm* 
questions that in the more distant future will require a carefully 
formulated African policy. As the most underdeveloped continent in 
the world, Africa will naturally become the focus of more and more 
of the attention of the officials planning the Point IV Program. Already 
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surveys are being made for improving agricultural practices and trans¬ 
portation facilities. The vital fight against soil erosion and the tsetse 
fly and the development of water power will require closer and more 
numerous contacts between the United States and the African peoples 
than have existed in the past. 

In carrying out the many projects under the Point IV Program 
for Africa, the United States will also be pursuing its traditional ob¬ 
jectives: the establishment of a stable world order, the progressive de¬ 
velopment of dependent peoples toward self-government and eventual 
independence, and assistance to underprivileged peoples to raise their 
standards of living and education. On the other hand, the United States 
itself has no direct responsibilities in Africa, and its activities have to 
be examined for the effect they might have on the European powen, 
four of which are associated with the United States in the North At¬ 
lantic Treaty, The United States furthermore is itself an administering 
power in the Pacific. If an African policy for the United States presents 
any problem, therefore, it appears to be the avoidance of action that 
might either jeopardize American hopes for the welfare and the inaeas- 
ingly nationalistic aspirations of the African peoples or disrupt the 
relations between the United States and the colonial powers in Western 
Europe. 



Chapter XV 

The Asian Problem Area 

T he p-\rt of Asia that lies south of the Soviet border ar.d 

the Iranian plateau and includes the Malay ^Archipelago, contaici 
about one half of the population of the world in less than one seventh 
of its land area. The underhing civilizations of the region were formed 
from two main cultural streams, the Chinese and the Indian. The Indian 
culture t^-as spread into Farther India and the Mala) Archipelago 
mainly by peaceful methods. The Chinese culture was spread south¬ 
ward largely b\' military conquest, and its maximum expansion is 
marked by the present southern border of China and the country of 
Annam. Dissimilar as these cultures are in many of their philosophical 
and practical aspects, they have in common an innate conservatism and 
a religious fatalism, and they have both developed autlioritaiian po¬ 
litical patterns from patriarchal or theocratic bases. In addition, both 
cultures rest on self-contained and traditional economies of v.-hich 
agriculture is the mainstay. 

In historic times two important alien cultural influences intruded 
into the area. Bet^veen the eighth and sixteenth centuries successive 
waves of Muslim invaders from the Middle East and Central Asia 
brought Islamic, Arabian, and Iranian cultures into Malaya, the eastern 
archipelago, India, and inner China. Although Islam gained many mil¬ 
lions of converts, it is only in the areas that are now Pakistan that the 
established culture was fundamentally changed. 

The impact of Western civilization was far more widespread and 
radical in its effects. Between the year 1498, when a Portuguese fleet 
arrived at Calicut, India, and the end of the eighteenth century the 
greater part of south and southeast Asia -was brought under the political 
domination of western European powers. During this period, however, 
the East -was unresponsive to Western influence: it wanted neither 
Western goods nor Western ideas. The West, in contrast, was dazzled 
by the splendors of the East and enormously enriched by Asian trade. 
It was not until after the Industrial Revolution in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, however, that the West was able to make a deep impression on 
Asian life and thought. At that time direct rule provided orderly ad¬ 
ministration and government by law. Modem schools taught world 
geography and history and developed an awareness of race and na¬ 
tionality. Western political philosophy introduced new concepts of 
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human dignity and of the rights of man. Western techniques opened 
new sources of wealth. Even in China and Japan, which remained in- 
dependent, similar results were produced by occidental advisers and 
by ramified cultural contacts. 

The intellectual and spiritual influences of the West were less 



obtrusive than its material power. Even the unlettered masses could 
recognize the superiority of Western material progress. It was, more¬ 
over, the technical demands of Western material civilization that set 
in motion the processes of social change in Asia. The competition of 
imported factory products with those of native cottage industries forced 
changes in the economy and in the social structure of the myriads of 
self-contained village communities in which the greater part of the 
population of Asia lived. Japan was able up to a point to adjust itself 
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to these changes b) the speed with which it converted an older political 
structure into a modern centralized state. But in China the inability of 
the traditional order to meet the challenge of the West bro'ught about a 
revolutionary process that still continues. 

Between 1840 and 1940 south and east Asia developed into a region 
of economic viability in which a power equilibrium was simultaneouslv 
achieved. Japan held the islands that commanded the Pacific approaclie> 
to the continent from Kamchatka in the north to the Tropic of Cancer. 
On the continent itself, Japan controlled Korea and penetrated Man¬ 
churia, and it thus acquired access to an important source of ra^v 
materials at the cost of establishing itself in the path of Russian expan¬ 
sion. Except to the extent that Russian land power and American naval 
power, with its advanced bases in the Philippines, acted as a counter¬ 
balance, Japan occupied a dominant position in the northern Far East. 
Farther south and on the Indian Ocean littoral, the maintenance of a 
counterbalance was largely a British responsibility, though it was 
shared by France and Holland. 

During the same period an economic interdependence was de¬ 
veloped between the East and the West when European traders, seeking 
to expand their markets in .\sia, turned to producing or processing in 
Asia commodities that could then be exchanged for Western goods. 
In colonial Asia they turned chiefly to plantation enterprises and ex¬ 
tractive industries. In China and Japan their initiative was responsible 
for the introduction and development of export industries. 

Only Japan freed itself from foreign control of its external trade. 
It developed mercantile houses, foreign exchange banks, and an effi¬ 
cient merchant marine, and competed successfully for a substantial share 
of the foreign trade of other Asian countries. It thus came to play a vital 
part in the economic development of east Asia. It formed the principal 
.\sian workshop. It used its cheap manufactures, well suited to Asian 
markets, to pay for the grains and raw materials it needed. In China, al¬ 
though foreign trade remained largely in foreign hands, internal eco¬ 
nomic development, except in Manchuria and at the treaty ports, was 
from the first under Chine.ce control. In India native enterprise steadily 
gained ground, but elsewhere in East Asia native participation in modem 
business ventures was negligible. 

These developments, however, did little to alter the basic character 
of Asian life. Although production was enormously increased, popula¬ 
tion also grew rapidly, and the advantages that the West had found in 
industrialization were not duplicated in the East. The standard of living 
of the Asian masses remained at the bare subsistence level where it had 
been for centuries. Except in Japan additional material resources did 
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not become available for developing new human resources. Under these 
conditions, a growing social disequilibrium was inevitable. 

The power equilibrium and economic stability that had been 
reached in east Asia were overthrown when Japan embarked on an ex¬ 
pansionist policy, that led by direct steps to Japanese participation in 
the Second World War. The war produced consequences that were dis¬ 
astrous not only to Japan but also to China, and they were fraught with 
grave implications for the security and well-being of nations far re- 
moved from the immediate region. 

Japan now lies disarmed and under military occupation. Its out¬ 
lying possessions have been detached. It cannot for a long time be 
thought of as a power capable of exerting a significant influence in the 
East. Postwar China could not be developed quickly enough as a modem 
democratic power. Instead, a small but disciplined and determined 
Chinese minority, fired by the ideologies of Marx and Lenin and fortified 
by Soviet support, aid, and training, has come into power. The sphere 
of Soviet influence has been significantly expanded, and the United 
States is faced with the pressing problem of developing a counter¬ 
balancing force, for there is no power equilibrium in the Fax East, and 
American and Soviet power now confront each other. 

Apart from the attack on the Republic of Korea, the gravity of the 
problem has been increased by the threat that has developed to the 
security of Indo-China and of the other neighbors of Communist China. 
This threat has been heightened by another consequence of the Second 
World War, namely, the flowering of native nationalism and the emei^- 
mice of independent or self-governing states. This development has added 
to the general instability and insecurity of the region. All but two of 
these states were freely granted their independence by the metropolitan 
powers concerned. Indonesia achieved its independence through the 
good offices of the United Nations only after a revolution. In Indo- 
China, the issue is still unsettled. Three separate French-supported re¬ 
gimes have been set up, but the authority of one of these regimes- 
Viet-Nam—is being disputed by the ultranationalist Viet-Minh group, 
which is supported by the Soviet Union and the People's Republic of 
China. The newly fledged states have an aggregate population of some 
670 millions, as compared with the 10 million people who are still in 
a dependent status. 

The advent of these new states means that the Western powers 
which formerly maintained peace and security in the area no longer 
have either the motives or the authority to continue this responsibility. 
Yet the states of southeast Asia, singly or in coalition, are incapable by 
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themsehes of resisting external a^ession or internal subxersion. The} 
lack experienced leadership and disciplined, enlightened, and united 
populations; and their disorganized economies are not adequate to a 
resolute and sustained defense. 

Even if no external threat to their securitx existed, the piobleni of 
making these states viable, stable, and progresshe would be formidable 
enough. The) all contain disaffected racial minorities, man\ tt t'hicli 
are still in a tribal slate of culture. The standard of literacy in these 
states is among the lowest in the world. Even among the educated 
minorities, few possess the necessar)- training and experience or ha-ve 
the command of public confidence requisite to competent public ad¬ 
ministration, organized defense, and the management of modem com¬ 
mercial enterprises. In all these states are large Chinese communities, 
strongly entrenched in trade and industry and maintaining their loyalties 
to their homeland. In Indo-China, Burma, and Indonesia, the over-all 
economy has suffered serious physical deterioration and organizational 
disruption from war and revolution. 

The present disordered condition of this area has contributed ma- 
teiially to economic disequilibrium throughout the East and elsewhere 
in tile world. Burma, Thailand, and Indo-China no longer produce the 
exportable surpluses of rice on which the other countries of south and 
east Asia depended to make up their deficiencies in food production. 
Indonesia and Malaya TV’ere Im^ dollar-eaming countries, closely in¬ 
volved in a three-way trade relationship with Western Europe and 
the United States. These channels have not been fully re-established since 
the war, and both Europe and the East have suffered economically from 
the persistent dislocation. 

Although in many of its aspects the entire region can be regarded 
as a single security zone, the Indian Ocean littoral presents problems that 
distinguish it from the Pacific Ocean littoral. Because of a formidable 
mountain and jungle barrier, the Indian peninsula is not exposed to direct 
attack from China. Its northwest frontier is, however, comparatively open. 
India and Pakistan have modem and reasonably efficient armies. Their 
vulnerability lies not in a lack of fighting strength or competent leaders, 
but in their failure to settle communal differences in the interest of their 
joint security. This failure grows principally from the political and social 
incompatibility of the indigenous Indian culture and that introduced by 
the Muslim conquests. This incompatibility prevented the formation of a 
unitary state to which Great Britain could transfer authority when it with¬ 
drew from India in 1947. The fears that it raises in the minority lead to 
frequent outbreaks of fanatical communal strife and stand in the way of a 
peaceful settlement of territorial disputes between the two states. The con- 
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slant danger of an outbreak of war between India and Pakistan, though 
put off for the moment by an agreement on the fair treatment of minorities 
is a source of serious concern in itself, and it increases the vulna-abilit\ 
of both states to aggression from without. 

The relations of the United States with south and east Asia date 
back to an early period. This country has had a traditional interest 
in trade with this area, and it has historically sought to protect that 
interest by advocating and supporting the policy of the “open door." 
Paralleling this interest has been considerable activity in religious, cul¬ 
tural, and philanthropic enterprises. More generally, the United States 
Government has had in the Far East and elsewhere a paramount ob¬ 
jective of supporting orderly processes in international intercourse. It 
has also desired the development of free, stable, and prosperous nations 
with which it might co-operate. These objectives, threatened as the\ 
now are by present developments, have tended to be restated in terms 
of security. The security interests of the United States in Asia therefore 
have currently assumed a vital character, and new problems arise and 
old difficulties must be newly defined. 

Aside from external threats to these interests, Asia itself presents 
obstacles to the safeguarding of them. These obstacles are want, igno¬ 
rance, and prejudice. The prevalence of them is the great check on the 
development of stable and prosperous states with which the United 
States could effectively co-operate. These attitudes themselves limit the 
social changes that are desired by Asian peoples and that are essential 
to the stability that the American interest requires. The vicious circle 
thus Q'eated suggests that the problem of Asia must be attacked on a 
very wide front. 

Want arises ptimarily from the crowding of populations into the 
fertile river valleys and plains. The pressure of population prevents the ac¬ 
cumulation of capital needed to break through the rigidly fixed lov^ 
standard of livir^. Yet it is only by capital outlays that there is hope 
of relieving this pressure. Once this fixed pattern is broken, however, 
there is a possibility that a more favorable trend can be developed, and 
ignorance, prejudice, and fear can be diminished. 

Such a development would not, of course, dispose of imm ediate ex¬ 
ternal and internal threats to political freedom. Nevertheless, in the 
long run the strengthening of the economies of Asian states will pro¬ 
vide an alternative to communism and, witli the spread of education 
and knowledge, will tend to fortify the capacity and the will of the 
people of this area to defend themselves and their new institudons. 
There is an interacdon of effects between freedom from want and from 
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ignorance and a growing sense of security. An\ fundamental ameliora¬ 
tion in one of these respects or in one geographical sector will tend to 
create fa\orable conditions for improvement elsewhere. If progress is 
made in these directions, no official police controls can prevent a 
knowledge of what is taking place under democratic stimuli from pene¬ 
trating areas under Communist authority. If non-Communist Asia be¬ 
comes demonstrablv more successful in dealing with Asian problems 
than Communist regimes have been, social change and reorganization in 
the region will probably move in directions more likel) to resist com¬ 
munism. 

The ultimate solution of the pressing problems of Asia depends 
on the will and the genius of its own people. They are, however, so 
bogged down at present in almost insuperable difficulties that it is doubt¬ 
ful whether the} can extricate themselves without outside help. This 
is the justification of a policv' of assistance. Discerning statesmen recog¬ 
nize that assistance, if it is to lay a sound basis for healthy progress, 
inv'olves a long-range program. The area is vast; its people are numerous 
and have far to go before they can approach modern statehood. Any 
program for improvement must be wisely conceived to meet funda¬ 
mental needs first, and it must proceed s}Stematicallv. Efficient industrial 
systems cannot be built on archaic social structures, nor can there be 
stable industrial progress without progress in trade and transportation, 
in finance, in public administration, and in justice. Political develop¬ 
ment depends on these and on the steady spread of literacy. Educa¬ 
tion is costly and slow to produce results. An effective program of aid 
to Asia cannot be had cheaply. 

Meanwhile, the immediate political and territorial security of the 
weak new and old states of the region is a prime essential. No program 
of economic and social assistance, however extensive and wisely de¬ 
vised, can safeguard these countries from their present dangers. To do 
this requires such positive measures as the maintenance of strong forces 
in the western Pacific and Indian Ocean areas, military aid in the form 
of equipment, training, and staff advice, and consistent diplomatic sup¬ 
port and guidance. Diplomacy would come into play to resolve the 
local political and economic conflicts that stand in the way of uniting 
against a common danger, to explore and develop the possibilities of a 
regional security pact, and to keep the problem of the security of Asia 
before the United Nations. Measure like these w'ould have to be taken 
jointly with other nations whose interests in Asia are similar to those 
of the United States. 

Sudi in broad outline is the general problem presented to the 
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United States in south and east Asia. In specific situations, however, 
the general problem breaks down into issues that frequently seem to 
call for contradictory action. In consequence, the deielopment of in¬ 
terim policies gives rise to sharp differences of opinion within the United 
States. It reveals the detailed divergencies of interest between the dozen 
or more states whose friendly co-operation is important to the achievt 
ment of any American objective and which are vitally touched in 
some respect by what happens in Asia. The particular problems b\ 
which all are now confronted are the shift of China into the Soviet 
sphere of influence, the future position of Japan, the receptivity of the 
Asian masses to Communist doctrine, the widespread antagonism of Asia 
to the West as a former colonial overlord, and the restoration of mu¬ 
tually beneficial economic exchanges between the East and the West 
More specifically still, the problems are the consequences of armed 
Communist aggression against the Republic of Korea, the civil war in 
Indo-China with its threat to open the whole of southeast Asia to Com¬ 
munist subversion, the need for the development of a new basis for 
Japanese economy, and the methods of checking any further Communist 
aggression. 

Again apart from the attack on the Republic of Korea, the prob¬ 
lems of China, Japan, and Indo-China are the peaks most clearly visible. 
They represent the types of problem that the United States faces in 
connection with the general problem of south and southeast Asia. The 
situation in Korea, in so far as it can be considered as a part of the 
general problem of Asia, has not been treated separately. In so far 
as it raises questions of collective security and of steps to maintain the 
peace and security of the world, it falls into other and more compre¬ 
hensive problem fields. 


GHINA 

Few recent questions in United States foreign policy have aroused 
as much public controversy as the question of China. The problaou has 
been the extent to which the United States should try to influence the 
course of events in China. Opiniom ranging from extremes of all-out 
aid to the National Government to complete inaction have been ex¬ 
pressed. At the root of this public controversy lay the traditional Ameri¬ 
can belief that China was the key to the peace and stability of the Far 
East, and that the future of China was of great significance to the United 
States. The United States, in the course of more than a century and 
a half of intercourse, had developed important material and cultural 
interests in China and had consistently sought to protect them by at- 
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templing to reduce major power rivalries in the area. This one o- 
the aims of the “Open Door” policy, as well as of the Nine Power 
Treaty of 1922 to which the United States, Japan, China, and six 
European nations with important interests in the Ear Ea-t weie parties. 
That and other treaties were designed to ensure peace and stability in 
the area. 

Japan broke away from the Nine Power Treaty by invading and 
occupying Manchuria in 1931. Six years later, in 1937, it launched an 
all'Out attack that won for it control of the key regions of China proper. 
Although it had thus acted contrary to the intent of the Nine Power 
Treaty, Japan proposed to the United States in 1941 that a new agree¬ 
ment for the settlement of outstanding problems in the Pacific area be 
concluded. No agreement could be reached, because the United States 
was unwilling to assent to a preferred position for Japan in China. 
■\Vhile discussions between the two governments w’cre still proceeding. 
Japan attacked Pearl Harbor, as w’ell as American, British, and Dutch 
possessions in the Far East. 

A politically stable and economically prosperous China might have 
replaced Japan after the Second World War as the stabilizing force 
in the Far East, and it might have played an effective part as one of the 
major powers in the United Nations. But, although China was on the 
winning side, it emerged hrom the war physically crippled and with 
shattered morale. Twelve years of devastating warfare, during eight of 
which Japan occupied the principal industrial and commercial areas, 
destroyed the economic edifice that the new China had reared in the 
prew’ar years. The National Government found itself unable to retain 
public confidence and to cope with the grave problems of reconstruc¬ 
tion that beset the country. Generally unsettled conditions discouraged 
the resumption of productive effort, and mounting inflation was an im¬ 
portant factor in the stagnation of industry and trade. The periodic 
efforts of the National Government to bring the situation under control 
had no noticeable success. 

A number of other factors operated to produce a steady deteriora¬ 
tion in the situation. A very important factor was the equivocal policy 
of the Soviet Union. As a result of the Yalta Agreement and the Sino- 
Soviet Treaty of 1945, the Soviet Union acquired substantially the same 
position in Manchuria that Tzarist Russia had held before 1904. In 
return for the rights thus acquired, the Soviet Union agreed to support 
only the National Government and to give it "all possible economic 
assistance.” At the Moscow Conference in December 1945 the United 
States, Great Britain, and the Soviet Union announced that they were 
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in agreement on the need for a united and democratic China and for 
the cessation of civil strife, and they reaflformed their adherence to a 
policy of noninterference in the internal affairs of China. 

The Soviet Government failed to live up to the spirit of these assur¬ 
ances and commitments. Instead, it turned over to the Chinese Com¬ 
munists vast amounts of war material taken from the Japanese forcci 
in Manchuria. Inuneasurable damage was also done to the Chinese 
economy by the Soviet stripping of Japanese factories in Manchuria. 

During the war the United States extended to China substantial 
military, diplomatic, and financial assistance. Because of the growing 
internal disunity after the war, the United States made further aid to 
China conditional on the achievement of unity, and to that end tried 
to exercise its good offices in order to a-eate a Chinese coalition go\em- 
ment composed of Nationalists and Communists. General Marshall spent 
se\'eral months in China in 194G, but he was unable to achieve a 
settlement between the warring factions. He reported that his efforts 
had been frustrated by a reactionary group in the National Government 
and by irreconcilable Communists. Thereafter, armed clashes betureen 
the two factions gradually developed into a large-scale civil war. Alarmed 
by these developments, the United States Congress in April 1948 ap¬ 
proved a renewal, after a two-year suspension, of aid to China. But b\ 
the autumn of 1948 the Communist advance had reached such serious 
proportions that although Chiang Kai-shek appealed to President Tru¬ 
man for immediate increased aid, the Government of the United States 
felt that further extensive aid would not be effective because the 
Chinese situation was so uncertain. 

The Chinese Communist forces, aided by the Soviet Union, ad¬ 
vanced steadily southward until, by the summer of 1949, they were in 
control of all north and central China, including Manchuria. On Au¬ 
gust 5, 1949 the United States made clear in a "white paper” that it 
would give no further active support or substantial aid to the National 
Government It was explained that the ineptitude of the Nationalist 
military leaders and the absence of a will to fight had rendered Ameri¬ 
can aid ineffective; that the strategic areas of China were now in the 
hands of the Communists, who had acknowledged Soviet leadership; and 
that although the United States had in the past assisted China to resist 
foreign aggression, in this case the attempt at foreign domination had 
been masked as an indigenous crusading movement. The intention was 
afl&rmed, however, of encouraging the development of China as an inde¬ 
pendent and stable nation, of giving support to the creation of condi¬ 
tions that would safeguard basic rights and promote the well-being of 
the Chinese people, of opposing the dismemberment or subjugation of 
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China by a foreign power, and in continued consultation with other 
powers of contributing to the welfare and securit) of the people of the 
Far East. On that and subsequent occasions the beaetarj of State 
ga^e warning of the possibilit) that the Chinese Communist regime 
might lend itself to the aims of Soviet imperialism and engage in ag¬ 
gression against the neighbors of China. 

In October 1949 the Communists, who had now extended their 
power to south China, announced the establishment of the People s 
Republic of China and invited international recognition. This was 
promptly accorded by the Soviet Union and its satellites. By the end 
of the )ear the National Government, practicalh excluded from the 
mainland of China, transferred its seat to Formosa, and there were fears 
that an early Communist assault on the island would be successful, and 
it would fall into hostile hands. Consequently, there were strong public 
demands in the United States for the protection and, if necessary, the 
occupation of Formosa because of its strategic importance for the de¬ 
fense of the Philippines and of Japan. On January 5, 1950, hotveter. 
President Truman issued a statement in which he disclaimed any inten¬ 
tion on the part of the United States to establish military bases in 
Formosa, to pursue a course that tvould lead to involvement in the 
Chinese ciidl war, or to provide military aid or advice to the Nationalist 
forces on Formosa. 

Early in 1950 Great Britain, a fetv other Western powers, and 
India broke their relations with the National Government and recog¬ 
nized the People’s Republic. In February' the Soviet Union concluded 
a Treaty of Friendship, Alliance, and Mutual .4id with the People’s 
Republic; since then the two have made several economic agreements. 
The United States continued, how’ever, to recognize the National 
Government; and American public opinion, outraged at the ill-treatment 
of its representatives and citizens by the Chinese Communist authori¬ 
ties and aroused by the world-wide manifestations of Soviet methods and 
aims, strongly opposed any suggestion to recognize the People’s Re¬ 
public. Furthermore, the refusal of the United States and other nations 
that have not recognized the Communist regime to agree in the United 
Nations to the unseating of Nationalist representatives and to the in¬ 
stallation of those of the People’s Republic led in the spring of rgso 
to a boycott of the v’arious United Nations organs and agencies by the 
Soviet Union and its satellites. The United States has taken the position 
that although it w'ould vote against motions to unseat the representa¬ 
tives of the National Government, it would accept the will of the ma¬ 
jority if a United Nations organ should vote to seat a Chinese Com¬ 
munist representative. The United States has declared, however, that 
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such action would not constitute a recognition of the People’s Re¬ 
public. 

The disappearance from the mainland of China of the National 
Government and the advent of the Communist People’s Republic 
hostile to the United States, have fundamentally altered the situation 
about whicli United States policy has long been concerned. There are 
now serious obstacles to the furthering of the declared aims of the 
United States toward China and the Chinese people, and a grave threat 
to vital security interests has developed. This became clear later in 
June 1950, when the North Korean Communists attacked the Republic 
of Korea. Almost overnight American policy in east Asia was recast 
especially as it became clear that the South Koreans could not by them¬ 
selves successfully resist the Communist assault. President Truman on 
June 27 therefore ordered United States sea and air forces to give the South 
Korean troops cover and support. At that time the President also 
declared: 

The attack upon Korea makes it plain beyond all doubt that Communism 
has passed beyond the use of subversion to conquer independent nations and 
•uill now use armed invasion and ivar. ... In these circumstances the occupa¬ 
tion of Formosa by Communist forces would be a direct threat to the security 
of the Pacific area and to United States forces performing their lawful and 
necessary functions in that area. 

Accordingly I have ordered the Seventh Fleet to prevent any attack on 
Formosa. As a corollary of this action 1 am calling upon the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment on Formosa to cease all air and sea operations against the mainland. The 
Seventh Fleet will see that this is done. The determination of the future status 
of Formosa must aw'ait the restoration of security in the Pacific, a peace settle¬ 
ment with Japan, or consideration by the United Nations. 

The implication that the United States has intervened in the 
Chinese civil war, though as a necessary adjunct of its action in Korea, 
has put the problem of China in a new light. 

The problem is to reformulate United States objectives and policy 
with respect to China in light of the United States declaration of June 
37, 

Early in 1950 the central issue posed for United States policy in 
China was that of deciding which of the two governments competing 
for recognition was the Government of China. There appeared to be 
four possible alternatives under this issue. 

First, the United States could continue to recognize the Nationalist 
regime as the Government of China. Those who advocated this course 
of action argued that the Chinese Communists were an armed minority 
who represented Soviet imperalistic ambitions, alien to the true interests 
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ari*I o* the Chinese j^eople; that the Co-.*-, se^ e^I 

hcih at £*ie izraing and tvith the support o£ e S''.'61 Unicr. vhi.h 
thus exerted preSiUre in direct defiance ol the United Xati'n- Chatttr 
an i the Trutnan Doctrine; and that therefore the Cointnur.ist Got em- 
ntent came within the pur\iew of United States police, nnc.r the Stim- 
son Doctrine and its corollaries, of not recogniring a gy^crmiient im¬ 
posed upon a nation b\ the force of a foreign power. Fu: thermore, it 
was held that the traditional!) fricndl) Ametican relations with the 
National Government, as well a* its staunch lo)ait) to the allied cause 
daring the Second \\'orld W’ar and the sacrifices it made—at the behest 


of the United States—in connection svith the Yalta Aareement, imposed 
upon the United States a strong moral obligation to uphold the National 
Government and the millions of Chinese people who sti x.k. 1^- 

Second, the United States could withdraw lecognition irom the 
Nationalist regime and extend it to the Communist regime as the Gov- 
enunent of China. Proponents of such a step argued that a basic revolu- 
tionarv force was loose in China and the Communists had merel) ridden 
it into power; that the people of China would soon awaken to the fact 
that Communist aid and Soviet imperialism were synonvmous and would 
act according!); and that therefore for the United States not to recog¬ 
nize what is inherently a Chinese regime would have the practical 
effect of driving China further into the Soviet orbit instead of drawing 
it away. Those who advocated recognizing the People's Republic also 
emphasized that such an act would be in line with the traditional 
.American doctrine of recognition and would not imply approval of 
the Communist regime. The People’s Republic, controlling most of the 
territory of China and enjoying the passive acquiescence at least of most 
of its people, was the only government qualified to represent them and 
capable of fulfilling Chinese international obligations. It was also held 
that sucli recognition, by making possible the resumption of a profitable 
trade and a renewal of contacts with the Chinese people, would thus 
make it possible to influence them. 

In rebuttal, opponents of recognizing the Communist regime as¬ 
serted that even though such recognition would not necessarily imply 
approval, Asian peoples would nevertheless construe it that way, and 
it would consequently detract from American efforts to rally Asia against 
commimism. They also pointed out that the record of the People’s 
Republic and the experiences of Great Britain did not encourage any 
belief that the Communist regime intended to carry out its international 
obligations faithfully, or that a revival of trade and a resumption of 
untrammeled contacts with the Chinese people would follow recogni¬ 
tion. 

A third alternative would have been for the United States to 
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continue to recognize the Nationalist regime as sovereign on Formosa, 
and at the same time to extend recognition to the Communist regime 
as so\ereign on the mainland. Those who proposed such a policy as¬ 
serted that it would be a realistic recognition o£ the facts in the case 
and would ha^e the added advantage of keeping the strategic island 
of Formosa in friendly hands. It was also argued that the dilemma within 
the United Nations could be resolved by this action, because the Na¬ 
tionalist regime, as the Republic of China, could be permitted to retain 
its seat on the Security Council, and the Communist regime could be 
admitted as another member of the United Nations, with no permanent 
seat on the Council. Opponents of such a partition of China argued 
that it would antagonize both the Nationalists and the Communists and 
would therefore be self-defeating. They also stressed that it would set 
a bad precedent with respect to Korea and Germany. 

A fourth alternative would have been for the United States ulti¬ 
mately to withdraw recognition from the National Government but 
to refuse to extend it to the People’s Republic, thus declaring in effect 
that no government existed for China. Such American action would be 
similar to the policy that the United States followed for fifteen years 
toward Soviet Russia. Against this it was argued that such a policy would 
be highly unrealistic in any circumstances short of a war with the Com¬ 
munist regime. 

It is obvious that during the coming months any choice from among 
the foregoing alternatives will be profoundly influenced by events grow¬ 
ing out of the Korean crisis. If the Korean situation does not lead to a 
general war in the Far East, one general set of conditions will prevail 
and shape United States policy toward China. But if the Korean situation 
should result in such a general war, the general conditions will be wholly 
different From whatever decision is finally made on the recognition ques¬ 
tion will flow several other issues, which can be examined best in the light 
of a series of assumptions regarding future United States recognition 
policy toward China. 

If the United States should follow the first general alternative out¬ 
lined above, and decide to continue recognizing the National Government 
as the sole government of China, then it must decide the extent, if any, 
to which it is willing to aid that government to regain control of the 
Chinese mainland. If this issue arises in the framework of a general 
Far Eastern war in which Communist China is allied against the United 
States, the alternatives will be fairly dear. If, however, the Korean 
situation is settled without a general war, the issue and its alternatives 
would become more complex. It could then be argued that because 
United States military action—under United Nations auspices—saved 
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Korea from the Communists, similar action in China would restore the 
National Go\emment to its former position of power on the mainland. 
Against this it could be argued that popular Chinese resentment again't 
the Chiang Kai-shek regime is so great that it would be impossible for 
the United States to effect the return of that regime without a long and 
costh struggle. Another issue could then arise: whether the National 
Government could be reconstituted in a form that would appeal to the 
masses of the Chinese. This has been one of the issues in the Chinese 
situation since the end of the Second W^orld ^Var, and the possibilities of 
action under it hat e been fairlj well explored. 

The selection of this first general alternate e would raise several 
other subsidiart questions. One is the extent to which the United States 
should go in preventing the unseating of the National Government in 
the United Nations. Should the United States continue to maintain tl'.c 
position that it tvill concur in a majorit}' vote, or should the United 
States use its veto in the Security Council? Another is the question of 
trade tvith Communist China if the United States continues to recognize 
the National Government. Should an economic blockade be instituted 
against the People’s Republic? Would the other major 'Western powers 
with economic interests in China concur in such a blockade? And what, 
in view of the fact that the revival of trade with China is considered a 
\*ital factor in the rehabilitation of the Japanese econom), would be the 
effect of such a blockade on Japan? 

If the United States should decide to follow the second general 
alternative—to ivithdraw recognition from the National Government and 
extend it to the People’s Republic—it appears reasonable to assume that 
the Korean situation will have been solved tvithout a general war. Given 
the continuation of the United States objecmes of countering com¬ 
munism, the next question tvould be the extent to w^hich economic rela¬ 
tions should be encouraged with the new Chinese Communist state. One 
view is that the fostering of trade would tend to bring the People’s Re¬ 
public gradually into a relationship of dependence upon the maritime 
trading nations. Its ties with the Soviet Union might then be loosened, 
since the Soviet Union can neither satisfy Chinese import needs nor take 
Chinese exports in payment. It is also held that trade would give reality 
to the United States objective of promoting the well-being of the Chinese 
people. The contrary view is that commercial intercourse, by providing 
the means of relieving the pressing economic difficulties of China, might 
enable the People’s Republic to consolidate public support at home and 
to contribute to the aggregate military resoturces of a fundamentally 
hostile bloc of nations. 

A third view is that since the United States is only one of many 
nations whose policies affect the situation in China, and since other 
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maritime powers are not likely to follow an American lead in discourag. 
ing trade, the adoption by the United States of a policy of denial would 
not make any serious difEerence to China but would play into Communist 
hands by providing material for a campaign to embitter the Chinese 
people j^ainst the United States. This view therefore favors permitting 
trade on a strictly quid pro quo basis, subject to the same restrictions that 
apply to the export of strategic commodities to the Soviet Union. It is 
held that other maritime powers might be more willing to concert their 
policies with those of the United States on such a basis. 

If the United States should choose the third general alternative and 
recognize both the Nationalist and the Communist regimes, the de jacto 
partition of China that would follow would create several issues for 
United States policy. These would all be raised because a general Far 
Eastern war had not grown out of the Korean situation. For pyampif 
would the United States continue indefinitely to act as a policeman bt 
tween the two governments as it is doing under the declaration of 
June 27, 1950? Would the United States be prepared to extend economic 
aid to the National Government indefinitely if such aid should be 
necessary to maintain the National Government in power on Formosa? 
What course should the United States follow within the United Nations, 
assuming the Communist regime would be willing to accept a mmnber- 
ship in the organization that did not entitle it to a permanent seat on 
the Security Council? Should the United States insist on vetoing all 
attempts to unseat the Nationalist representatives? 

If the United States should follow the fourth alternative and with¬ 
draw recognition from the National Government but refuse to extend 
it to the People's Republic, it appears reasonable to assume that such 
action would take place only if no general war broke out in the Pacific. 
The contemplated withdrawal under this alternative of American recog¬ 
nition from the National Government would, however, force the issue of 
the disposition of Formosa, for it appears reasonable to assume that 
without American support and recognition the National Government 
would soon disintegrate. 

The l^al status of Formosa is currently somewhat in doubt In war¬ 
time declarations at Cairo in 1943 and at Potsdam in 1945, the restora¬ 
tion of Formosa to China was pledged, and under the surrender terms 
Japan relinquished its claims on the island. Soon after the surrender 
Formosa was returned to Chinese control, but whether sovereignty there¬ 
upon passed automatically to China or whether it awaits the condusicm 
of a formal peace settlement has not been authoritatively decided. In the 
declaration of June 27, 1950, however. President Truman said that the 
“determination of the future status of Formosa must await the restora- 
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tion of security in the Pacific, a peace settlement with Japan, or con¬ 
sideration by the United Nations.” In an\ e\ent, it is dear that Formosa 
constitutes a \ital link in the chain of islands stretching from northern 
Japan to Indonesia that controls access to continental east Asia from the 
Pacific. These islands ha\e been in the possession of the United States 
or friendly governments since the end of the war, and the passing of 
Formosa into unfriend!) hands would impair the defensive value of the 
island chain. Therefore, tvhen the time comes to make final disposition 
of the island, the alternatives would be limited. Formosa could be placed 
under the sovereignty of a power friendly to the United States; it could 
be placed under a trusteeship administered by the United Nations, the 
United States, or some combination of major powers; or it could be made 
an independent state. 

Although under all the foregoing possible alternatives the means 
open to the United States for directly influencing the Chinese people 
under the People’s Republic may necessarily be limited, it is important 
that this aim be kept in mind as a material factor in weighing all the 
other significant issues that arise out of the problem of China. Apart 
from recognition of the People's Republic and the development of trade, 
other means that sugg^t themselves for influencing and assisting the 
Chinese people are information and propaganda, the encouragement of 
Chinese students to enter American institutions of learning, and the 
establishment of close relations with the ten million Chinese overseas 
who maintain important contacts with their homeland. 
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THE FUTURE OF JAPAN 

The surrender of Japan took place in August 1945 on the basis of 
the Potsdam Proclamation of the previous month. Besides providing for 
such immediate action as the permanent elimination from the political 
scene of the leaders who had led Japan along the path of a^ession, the 
trial of war criminals, disarmament, the disbandment of armed forces, 
the payment of reparation, and the military occupation of Japan, the 
proclamation also foreshadowed the nature of the peace settlement. The 
sovereignty of Japan was to be limited to its four main islands and such 
minor islands as the allies might determine; obstacles to the revival and 
strengthening of demoaatic tendencies among the Japanese people were 
to be removed; and the basic human freedoms were to be established. 
Although the military power of Japan was to be permanently abolished, 
the country was to be permitted to retain the industries necessary for 
sustaining a peaceful economy, to have access to raw materials, and 
eventually to participate in world trade. The promise was made that the 
occupying forces would be withdrawn when the allies had achieved their 
objectives, whidi included the establishment of a peacefuUy inclined, re¬ 
sponsible government in accordance with the freely expressed will of the 
Japanese people. 

The United States is playing a leading part in determining allied 
policy toward Japan in the interpretation of the Potsdam Proclamation. 
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The allied occupation is predominanth Amciican in composition, and 
the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers 'SCAP is an American. 
The formulation and review of policies relating to the obligations as¬ 
sumed by Japan imder the surrender terms is the function of the Far 
Eastern Commission (FEC), which has its seat in Washington. The com¬ 
mission consists of representatives of the thirteen nations principalis con¬ 
cerned with Japan. Although the final responsibilits for policy rests sdtli 
FEC, the United States has the right to issue interim directh es to SC.\P 
on matters of urgenc\\ The Basic Post-Surrender Policy for Japan, issued 
by the FEC in June 1947, was substantially a reaffirmation of the initial 
post-surrender policy of the United States on which the earlier directh es 
to SCAP were based. 

Under the Potsdam Proclamation, Japan was shorn of all its out¬ 
lying dependencies. Certain islands of Japan proper were also detached 
from Japanese so\ ereignty pending the final disposition of them in a peace 
treaty. Of these the Kuriles were held bv Russia, and the islands south of 
the 30th parallel by the United States. The elimination of military power 
and militarist influence in Japan was soon achieved, and democratic 
reforms were initiated. In many respects, however, the development of 
democracy depends upon the will and the capacity of the Japanese people 
for it. 

As the allied occupation continued, the United States became more 
and more preoccupied with Japanese economic problems. Defeat had left 
Japan with famine impending and with many difficult problems to be 
solved in restoring economic viability. Industrial plants had deteriorated 
or had been destroyed, transportation and communications had broken 
dowTi, the financial structure was shaken, business leadership had suf¬ 
fered in morale, and business organization had been disrupted. Japan had 
lost its flourishing overseas trade, its income from extraterritorial invest¬ 
ments, and its former access to valuable fishing grounds. Its population 
had been swollen by five million repatriates of former occupied areas. 
Outside assistance was essential, and the United States found itself 
saddled with the burden of making up an annual deficit amounting to 
about 400 million dollars in the Japanese economy. 

The impossibility of carrying this burden indefinitely w'ould in 
any case have provided the United States with a strong motive to aim 
at making Japan self-supporting. But it became increasingly clear that 
Japanese economic recovery was also indispensable to Far Eastern re¬ 
covery and thus to world recovery. Moreover, there was a growing real¬ 
ization that it was idle to expect the Japanese people to become either 
peace loving or democratic unless their material existence could be made 
to depend on their own efforts. These considerations impelled the United 
States to relax some of its democratizing directives when they hindered 
economic activity, to direct the Japanese Government to initiate a com- 
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prehensive program o£ economic recovery, and to suspend additional 
reparation removals from Japan. Certain other handicaps to Japanese 
economic recovery, such as the debarment of many business leaders from 
holding important positions in economic life, restrictions upon the con¬ 
struction a nd operation of merchant vessels, and limitations upon pro- 
ducti\e capacity, are still in force. 

It soon became obvious, however, that no combination of favorable 
internal factors could by itself be decisive in easing the Japanese economic 
situation. With an area smaller than that of California and a population 
ten times as great, Japan is dependent on a revival of foreign trade in 
which its manufactures can be exchanged for essential food and raw 
materials. External factors therefore are the primary determinants of its 
economic future. The revival of foreign trade is handicapped by chaotic 
conditions in the Far Eastern countries that form the most important 
Japanese trading area, by the shift of China to communism, by opposi¬ 
tion based on fears of Japanese competition and of a revival of Japanese 
militarism, and by the development of substitutes or new sources of supply 
for goods formerly obtained from Japan. Some of these handicaps might 
be surmounted if the future relations of Japan with the outside world 
could be regularized by the conclusion of a peace settlement. As early 
as July 1947 the United States proposed that a conference of the FEC 
member states be called to discuss the peace treaty. Nothing came of the 
proposal at that time, chiefly because of the opposition of the Soviet 
Union, which made the counterproposal that the Council of Foreign 
Ministers be given the primary responsibility for drafting a peace treaty. 
This would have meant subjecting the negotiations to the power of veto 
of the four major nations and virtually excluding the other FEC mem¬ 
bers from the processes of treaty-making. Experience in negotiating peace 
settlements for other countries under similar conditions was not such as 
to recommend the Russian proposal, and no progress has been made in 
breaking the deadlock that followed. 

Since the autumn of 1949, after an exchange of views between the 
B^tish Foreign Seaetary and the American Secretary of State, the United 
States and Great Britain have been going ahead with the preparation of 
separate drafts of a peace treaty, the latter consulting with other mem¬ 
bers of the British Commonwealth. It was understood that at some stage 
there would be Anglo-American conversations on the basis of their respec¬ 
tive drafts. These conversations have not been held. It is reported, mo^^ 
over, that the United States Government has not so far been able to d^ 
dde what terms to propose. 

Of the other members of the FEC only the British Commonwealth 
nations have shown an active interest in the early conclusion of a peace 
treaty. They are reluctant to resume normal trading relations before 
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Japan has given the £o*mai cunimltmenia that are nece^'U; to aha} the-i. 
fears of an economic or a security threat to theii tutare. The} ha^ e indi¬ 
cated, therefore, that guarantees for continuing clemocit tic reforms and 
restrictions on Uade and shipping should be included in the peace treats. 
In Japan itself the subject of a treats has aroused much public conn > 
sersy, and in the spring of 1950 Prime Minister Yoshida and his fol- 
losvers svere said to be in favor of an earh treats, even if this meant the 
nonparticipation of Russia, on the grounds that a long occupation is 
not desirable. Socialists and others hase called for an “oser-all" treats' 
(one that includes the Sosiet Union^, for no foreign bases, and for 
permanent neutrality for Japan. This ss'ould mean postponing the treats 
until Russia was ready to agree to terms that svould permit the neut:ality 
of Japan to be backed bs a common guarantee of the major posveis. 

The problem is to formulate a United States policy for re-establish¬ 
ing Japan as a sovereign state. 

Although the authority of the Far Eastern Q>mmission is complete 
ss'ithin its terms of reference, these contain the prosdso that it shall “re¬ 
spect existing control machinery in Japan, including the chain of com¬ 
mand from the United States Government to the Supreme Commander 
and the Supreme Commander’s command of occupation forces.” Under 
the general supers’ision of the FEC the Supreme Commander has in fact 
governed Japan, special sections of SCAP having been set up to supervise 
the activities of the Japanese Government. That this was to be the case 
was made clear by the United States Government in clarifying and am¬ 
plifying the Potsdam Proclamation in August 1945, when it was stipu¬ 
lated that “from the moment of surrender the authority of the Emperor 
and the Japanese Government to rule the state shall be subject to the 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers, %vho w'ill take such steps as 
he deems proper to effectuate the surrender terms.” The existing Japa¬ 
nese constitution tvas drafted under the supervision of FEC and SCAP. 
It can be amended only with the approval of these authorities for as long 
as they choose to exercise this right. 

The first issue is to determine the minimum conditions that should 
be imposed on Japan in connection with the restoration of its sovereignty. 
There appear to be five main alternatives, excluding the possibility that 
the occupying powers will withdraw from Japan without the imposi¬ 
tion of any conditions at all. 

The first alternative is to impose conditions relating only to the 
outright cession of territory. In defining this alternative it would be neces¬ 
sary to decide whether the decisions already made for detaching territory 
from Japan were to be confirmed, or whether some of the designated 
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territory was to be left under Japanese sovereignty. It would then be 
necessary to decide what further territory if any was to be detached from 
Japan. The argument for limiting the conditions to territorial concessions 
would rest on the assumption either that this would leave Japan so weak¬ 
ened that it would no longer be a threat to the peace, or that this rela¬ 
tively lenient treatment would be the best way of ensuring the future 
support of a friendly Japan for the treaty-making powers. Against this it 
could be argued that the very pressure of population in the restricted 
area left to Japan would tempt Japan into expansion in the future and 
that therefore other conditions should be imposed in the interest of 
security. 

The second alternative is to impose the additional condition that 
Japan should grant base rights to the United States or to a combination 
of democratic powers including the United States. This additional de¬ 
mand would be based on the argument that bases are necessary as a 
protection against future Japanese aggression or as an element in collec¬ 
tive security measures against aggression by other powers in the Pacific 
area. It could be aigued further that with the present state of security in 
the Far East the United States must do everything possible to stop Japan 
from passing under the control of another power. This would be true 
whether or not under this second alternative the clause in the present 
constitution that prohibits Japan from creating a military force was 
abolished, for Japan might be in danger as a victim of aggression before 
it was sufficiently rearmed to protect itself. On the other hand this alter¬ 
native might not go far to satisfy countries other than the United States 
that are most in fear of the future military and economic power of 
Japan. 

The third alternative that might satisfy these countries is to add, 
as a further condition, continued limitations on armaments and armed 
forces. It might be argued against this alternative, however, that it would 
deprive Japan of the military forces with which to defend itself or to 
play a part in collective security at a time when the great need is to 
restore stability and security in the Far East. Furthermore, this alterna¬ 
tive would raise the question of guaranteeing the integrity of Japan in 
view of its inability to defend itself. Even this alternative might not 
satisfy some countries, either because it did not go far enough in de¬ 
priving Japan of the power of digression, or because it contained no pro¬ 
vision for the payment of reparation. 

A fourth alternative is to add conditions limiting the industrial 
capacity of Japan to make war and providing for the payment of repara¬ 
tion either from plants and equipment dismantled in destroying the eco¬ 
nomic war potential, or h:om current production. The argiunents against 
this alternative are in part the same as those against the third alternative. 
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because this would also deprive Japan of militar) forces and weaken it 
in playing its part in resisting aggression. Additional objections might be 
based on the obstacles raised by such conditions to the aeation of an 
economically viable Japan. 

The fifth alternative is to add still further conditions for the con¬ 
tinuation of democratic reforms and for the presers ation of human rights, 
analogous to the clauses on this subject in the Italian and satellite peace 
treaties. .Although these conditions might have the advantage of con¬ 
tributing to the objective of keeping Japan a peacefully inclined nation, 
the disadvantage urged against it is that such conditions are difficult to 
police and that democratic processes cannot be nurtured by force, espe¬ 
cially Tvhen the force is external to the state in question. 

Various other combinations of the conditions characterizing these 
five alternatives are conceivable, and a corresponding combination of the 
arguments for and against stated above would be applicable to them. The 
main differences among all the alternatives, however, turn on the extent 
to which a sovereign Japan could be trusted to pursue a peaceful course 
in the attainment of broad objectives in the Far East substantially the 
same as those of the United States and the other Western powers. 

The second issue is to determine "what means are available to the 
United States for ensuring the observance by Japan of the conditions 
imposed. 

The first alternative is to continue the occupation for an indefinite 
period without a formal treaty. There are two main reasons why this 
might be proposed: the improbability of reaching agreement with the 
Soviet Union on the nature of the peace settlement for Japan; and the 
possibility of imposing conditions, such as those relating to democratiza¬ 
tion or human rights, that Japan might not otherwise fully observe. To 
some extent, therefore, the decision for or against this alternative depends 
on the decision taken on the first issue, and similar arguments for and 
against apply here. The greater the apprehension of other countries 
regarding the future behavior of Japan and the more severe the condi¬ 
tions that are to be imposed, the stronger the argument for this alterna¬ 
tive. 

The second alternative is to negotiate a formal treaty which would 
in the main restore the sovereignty of Japan but would also contain pro¬ 
visions for such controls, short of continued occupation, as were deemed 
to be necessary to police the conditions imposed. The argument for this 
alternative might be contingent on obtaining Soviet adherence to the 
peace treaty. On the other hand, if relations between the Soviet Union 
and the non-Communist states deteriorated or even failed to improve, it 
might be argued that the members of the FEC should proceed on a 
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twelve-power basis to negotiate a settlement in the interest of recon¬ 
stituting Japan as a stabilizing force in the Far East. This argument 
would imply that the threat of aggression from Japan was less than that 
from other powers. 

The final alternative is to proceed to the negotiation of a formal 
treaty without provisions for control. This alternative would mean that 
instead of policing whatever conditions were imposed on Japan, the ful¬ 
fillment of the conditions would be left to the good faith of future Japa¬ 
nese governments. Limitations on Japanese sovereignty would then be 
derived only from the conditions imposed and not from the means of 
seeing that they were carried out. The strongest argument for this alter¬ 
native would rest on the assumption that a democratic, friendly Japan 
■would be more likely to result from a policy of trust than from one of 
suspicious policing. As in the case of some of the other alternatives, the 
argument for and against this alternative would be affected by the state 
of relations among the powers concerned with security in the Far East 
and by the degree of severity of the conditions imposed, although it 
might be additionally argued that if tire democratic states were activeh 
combining in opposition to threats of aggression from the Soviet Union 
or otlier Communist stales, this alternative would give the best assurance 
of obtaining the adherence of a friendly Japan. 
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UMTED STATES COADITOIENTS 
IN INDO-CHEVA 

Prewar French Indo-China comprised the colony of C:jc!rin China 
and the protectorates of Tongkin, Annam, Cambodia, and Lao', In the 
first three states named and in Indo-China as a ’vhole the o^ er helming 
majority of the population is Annamite, or \'iet->ianiese—a ’.irile race 
culturally akin to the Chinese. The Khmers and the Laotian's, '\ho form 
a majority of the population in Cambodia and Laos respectuely. are both 
relative!} docile peoples who derive their basic culture chiefly from India. 

Eten in the protectorates actual power was in the hands of Frencli 
advisers. The French denial to the natives of an effective voice in govern¬ 
ment and the attitude of superioritv assumed b\ French officials were all 
the more galling to the literate classes because French education had 
given them the ideals of liber tv, fraternitv, and equalitv. French economic 
policv' also was largely one of exploitation, and trade was artificially 
channeled toward France instead of being allowed to develop its natural 
relations with other Far Eastern countries. 

Early in 1945 the Japanese, who had occupied Indo-China but did 
not exercise administrative power, interned French authorities and as¬ 
sumed control. The three Annamite states were united under the Em¬ 
peror of Annam, Bao Dai, and given the traditional name of Viet-Xam. 
In March of the same year the French Government in Paris announced 
that on liberation Indo-China would have the status of a federation 
within the French Union and that there would be greater economic 
freedom and fuller educational and civil service opportunities for natives. 
By the end of August the Japanese-supported government collapsed and 
Bao Dai abdicated in favor of Ho Chi Minh, a veteran Communist 
organizer who was supported by a coalition known as ^’ie^Minh, which 
was made up of Communist and non-Communist groups favoring com¬ 
plete independence. 

In the south, where the British received the surrender of the Japa¬ 
nese forces, the Viet-Xamese did not oppose the allies. WTien the latter 
ousted local Viet-Namese officials from Saigon and expelled Viet-Xamese 
forces from its emdrons, however, violent fighting broke out. In the north, 
where the Chinese received the Japanese surrender, allied landings at 
Haiphong were opposed. In Cambodia and in Laos the French had little 
trouble in reasserting their authority. In January 1946 a treaty was con¬ 
cluded in which the Cambodians were promised semi-autonomy, and 
some months later a similar adjustment was reached with Laos. 

In March 1946 after prolonged negotiations a convention was con¬ 
cluded between France and Viet-Nam, in which the French Government 
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recognized the Viet-Nam Republic as a free state within the French 
Union and pledged itself, as far as the unification of Tongkin, Annam, 
and Cochin China was concerned, to ratify the decisions of their popula¬ 
tions taken by a referendum. The Viet-Namese interpreted the agreement 
to mean that Cochin China would be left an integral part of the Re¬ 
public, at least until a popular referendum was held. The French pro¬ 
ceeded, nevertheless, to suppress Viet-Namese organs of opinion and to 
organize an “Autonomous Republic of Cochin-China,” with a cabinet 
of nine members, which included seven French citizens. The French de¬ 
fended this action on the grounds that the Cochin Chinese, though 
racially and linguistically Annamite, had political and economic inter¬ 
ests different from those of the northern Annamites. The colony had a 
special importance for the French, who have held it for nearly a centurj, 
but it is equally important to Viet-Nam, which could not attain a rounded 
economy if Cochin China were to be detached. 

Within a few months armed clashes between the French and the 
Viet-Namese became intermittent, and they culminated in Decembei 
1946 in a general attack by the Viet-Namese against the French. At 
Hanoi many of the 5,000 French civilians there were killed or taken 
prisoner. Eventually the French succeeded in holding key cities, but the) 
could not dislodge the Viet-Namese from the countryside, and through¬ 
out 1947 the situation remained deadlocked. The French encouraged 
various native groups who were discontented with the Ho Chi Minh regime 
to turn to Bao Dai, then living in Hong Kong, in the hope that he might 
head a government which with French support would supplant that of 
Ho Chi Minh. The French then made what they called their final offer 
to Ho, but because it reserved the control of foreign affairs and defense 
and certain judicial rights, it was not accepted. Even Bao Dai’s sup¬ 
porters were dissatisfied. Although a provisional government of anti- 
Viet-Minh elements was actually formed in May 1948, and although 
France concluded an agreement with this government accepting the con¬ 
cept of Viet-Namese unity, negotiations over details of implementation 
dragged on into the following year, and the provisional government 
failed to win popular support. In France the agreement was attacked by 
the socialists on the grounds that the provisional government lacked 
actual authority in Viet-Nam; by the rightists, for having conceded too 
much. 

In the meantime Bao Dai had been carrying on conversations with 
the French in Europe. The French were concerned at the growing Com¬ 
munist ascendancy in China and at the prospects of a working arrange¬ 
ment between Communist China and Ho Chi Minh’s regime. Finally, in 
March 1949 there was an exchange of letters between the French presi¬ 
dent and Bao Dai in which Viet-Nam was given internal autonomy within 
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the Prench Union. In December 1949 an agreement ^^-as signed bv Bao 
Dai and the Frencli High Commissioner at Saigon effecting the nnal 
transfer of authorit) in internal affairs but retaining control of foreisn 
affairs and defense in French hands. Cochin China became an integral 
part of Viet-Xam, which then constituted 44 per cent of the area and 
S2 per cent of the population of the Federation of Indo-China. 

Early in 1950 the Ho Chi Minh regime recognized the People’s Re¬ 
public of China, a gesture that was promptly reciprocated. The Soviet 
Union and its Eastern European satellites followed suit in recognizing the 
“Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam.” Thereupon the United States Sec¬ 
retary of State declared that the Soviet action removed an\ illusions 

* * 

regarding the nationalist nature of Ho Chi Minh’s aims and revealed 
him as a “mortal enemy” of nathe independence. \ iveek later on 
February 7 the United States lecognized the \’iet-Xaim regime of Bao 
Dai, as well as Laos and Cambodia, Great Britain and other powers 
took similar action. 

A United States mission that visited Indo-China in March 1950 
recommended to the Department of State an aid prt^am consisting of 
public health assistance, the furnisliing of agricultural implements and 
food processing machinery, and arrangements for Indo-Chinese nationals 
to study public health and agricultural methods in the United States. 
The United States Secretary of State, after discussing the Indo-Chinese 
situation w’ith the French Foreign Minister in May, made a statement in 
which he said: 

The United States Government, convinced that neither national independ¬ 
ence nor democratic ev'olution exists in any area dominated by Soviet imperial¬ 
ism, considers the situation to be such as to ^i-arrant its according economic aid 
and military equipment to the associated states of Indo-China and to France in 
order to assist them in restoring stability and permitting these states to pursue 
their peaceful and democratic development. 

Subsequently, it w’as announced in Washington that the needs of south¬ 
east Asia for military assistance would be met from the President’s 
emergency fund. 

In consequence of the establishment of a Chinese Communist regime 
on its northern border, Indo-China now occupies a critical geographical 
position. The situation is made more serious by the internal weakness of 
Indo-China and by the three-sided conflict among colonialism, national¬ 
ism, and communism that consumes its energies and resources. The neigh¬ 
bors of Indo-China to the south and west are in a relatively defenseless 
condition if exposed either to Communist aggression or subversion. The 
expansion of Communist influence into Indo-China might well open the 
flood gates through southeast Asia. 

Unity of purpose and agreement on methods are the chief weapons 
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by which the Western Democracies can resist such unfavorable develop, 
ments. This has been achieved in principle by the action which the Se- 
curity Council of the United Nations took to meet armed aggression in 
Korea and by the general acceptance of the Council’s recommendations 
by members of the United Nations. As part of the American response, 
President Truman, in his statement about Korea of June 2), iggo, 
directed that military assistance to the French and the Associated States 
in Indo-China should be accelerated and that a military mission should 
be dispatched. 

The problem for the United States is to determine the limits to be 
placed on its commitments to the Bao Dai regime. 

Because the United States has already recognized the Bao Dai 
Government and has pledged to give it substantial aid and to strengthen 
it in the internal conflict with the Ho Chi Minh group, the problem 
would seem to have been settled in principle for the short term. The 
United States is, however, confronted with a related problem, for it has 
an announced policy of supporting the principle of independence and 
self-government for all qualified peoples, and it considers that the security 
and stability of states depend in the long run on the application of this 
principle. 

The principal issue is the extent to which support of the Bao Dai 
Government can and should be used as a quid pro quo for persuading 
the French to make pacifying concessions to the national aspirations of 
the Viet-Namese. One alternative would be to inform the French that the 
present commitment is for limited security purposes only and that its 
extension is conditional upon a complete settlement of all political dif¬ 
ferences with the Viet-Namese. If France were persuaded that accession 
to these conditions offered the only way of saving substantial French 
interests in Indo-China, such a course might enable the United States 
to gain both its security objectives and its objective of aiding Viet- 
Namese nationalism. On the other hand, short-sighted naaterialistic and 
sentimental interests might preclude French compliance and cause France 
to dissipate its strength in trying to hold Indo-China by its own efforts. 
Not only would this weaken the French capacity to play its part in the 
conunon defense of the North Atlantic area, but the bonds of Franco- 
American friendship and co-operation might also be seriously strained. 
There is the further risk involved of increasing the domestic political 
instability of Fiance and playii^ into the hands of right or left extremists. 
Furthermore, if the United States withdrew aid from Indo-China in con¬ 
sequence of a Frendi failure to comply with United States terms, Indo- 
China might succumb to communism a nd thus to Soviet domination^ 
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A second alteinati\e is to impose no conditions upon France in con¬ 
nection with the granting of aid to Ind>China. In support of this alte*- 
nati\e, it is argued that the onh force to oppose a Communist iJ- 
\ance into southeast Asia is French, and that the United States can i.I 
affoid to impose conditions on France that might reduce the French in¬ 
centive to act. It is also held that Fiance ma^ be e\entualh brou&ht 
by the pressure of e\ ents to make the required concessions. It is pointed 
out that France has already mosed some distance toward liberalizing its 
colonial poliq', and it is suggested that France cannot indehnitely carr} 
the heavy burden of conducting costly and inconclusive campaigns 
against determined native resistance. The possibility is also envisaged 
that with United States material aid at its disposal, the Bao Dai Govern¬ 
ment might become strong enough to force France to take the progres¬ 
sive steps that would lead to complete self-determination. This alterna¬ 
tive is opposed as speculative, and it is asserted that if unconditional 
American aid is successful in saving Indo-China from communism, it is 
just as likely to result in a firmer French hold on the country. These 
alternatives indicate that the problem is not the simple one of preferring 
a French-controlled Indo-China to a nominallv independent Communist 
state. It is rather a question of acting in the short-term in such a way as 
to check the Communist regime that is likely to gain control in the 
guise of a nationalist movement if genuine self-govenunent is not granted 
at an early sU^e. 
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Chapter XVI 

The Western Hemisphere 

G eographical factors give a special importance to the relations of the 
United States with the other countries in the Western Hemisphere. 
To the north of the United States lies the part of the hemisphere that 
is closest to Europe and Asia. Its northern frontier is the Arctic, once a 
barrier to human passage but now in an air-borne era a virtual pathway 
between the East and West. At this doorway stands the friendly power 
of Canada, closely linked historically and culturally to the United States. 
To the south of the United States, from the Mexican border to Cape 
Horn, lie the twenty Latin American countries and a scattering of smg il 
European possessions and dependencies. Within that region are the 
Panama Canal and the Straits of Magellan, important naval links in the 
hemispheric defense system, and the hump of Brazil, an important air 
link with Africa and Europe. This southern region is, moreover, a great 
source of strategic materials. In this southern sector are friendly states 
also, though of different cultural and institutional character. 

The United States is linked with both the southern and northern 
sectors of the hemisphere by treaties of mutual assistance. The regional 
pact of Rio de Janeiro is evidence of the intention of the United States 
and the Latin American republics jointly to maintain hemisphere se¬ 
curity. The North Atlantic Treaty ties the United States to Canada and 
to the states of Western Europe. The United States thus serves as the 
keystone of two great regional defense systems that, within the fraln^ 
work of the United Nations, are designed to protect the security of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Because of the close ties that Canada has with Great Britain and the 
other members of the Commonwealth, relations between Canada and 
the United States have been on a footing that is different from the basis 
of the relations between the United States and Latin America. This has 
been true especially since the Second World War, when assistance from 
the United States for the European Recovery Program and participa¬ 
tion in the North Atlantic Treaty have given the United States and 
Canada a very close community of interest in Western Europe. Some of 
the most important aspects of that interest have alr eady been treated.^ 
For this reason, the present chapter is devoted entirely to the problems 
of United States relations with Latin America. 

The strategic importance of Latin America to the United States 

*See pp. 5x6-35. 
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]ias been implicit in United States polic\ e^er since the declaiati'n Oi 
the Monroe Doctrine in 1823. Today, howe\er, the impojtance ot Lat.’n 
*\nierica to the United States rests on both securit\ and economic con¬ 
siderations. Latin America now constitutes one of the souices of la’v 
materials for American industry and will be a gi eater source In tl:e 
future. The importance of Latin American coffee, sugar, and other 
tropical foods is ob\ious. 'World War II dramatized the significance of 
Latin American resources to American industry', which obtained, during 
the war, \ital supplies of copper, tin, nitrates, manganese, balsa wood, 
fibres, and other items essential to war production. The dependence of 
American industry upon Latin American sources of raw materials con¬ 
tinues during peacetime. Recent increases in the Latin American produc¬ 
tion of iron ore and petroleum indicate that this dependence mav increase 
in the future as domestic supplies decline in the United States. 

In the light of contemporary political and ideological warfare, Latin 
America has another great value for United States foreign policy. As the 
United States strives to invigorate and rally the forces of anti-com¬ 
munism it has the backing of the twenty Latin American countries. Their 
influence is dramatically expressed in the twenty votes that they cast in 
the General Assembly of the United Nations. On more than one occasion 
their allegiance to the principles for which the United States stands has 
played a major part in winning effective support in the United Nations. 

But from the point of view of United States poliq’, Latin America 
is a land of contrasts. An area rich in resources, it is yet very poorly de¬ 
veloped. The resources of the twenty republics are une\’enly divided. Too 
often the various countries depend on the production and sale of one 
or two main products such as tin, sugar, or coffee. The exploitation of 
resources is frequently faced with tremendous obstacles born of jungle 
or mountain geography, dangers to health, and costly transportation. 
Finally, in some countries the pressure of population threatens to reduce 
sharply the productivity of the land by virtue of overintensive use, soil 
erosion, and other forms of depletion. 

The history of Latin America also throws light on the present prob¬ 
lems of the area. Settled largely under the Spanish and Portuguese em¬ 
pires, the southern Americas experienced more than three centuries of 
colonial rule. Political, economic, and social institutions built around 
the master-and-serf relationship of the feudal world took firm root in the 
New World, w'here a relatively small group of Europeans had seized 
power over large numbers of native Indians. 

The rebelUons led by Bolivar and San Martin, which threw out the 
royal power of Spain, left the life of the peon and of the Indian masses 
untouched. Beneath a facade of liberal political institutions, patterns of 
economic and social organization continued virtually unchanged. The 
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concentration of wealth in the hands of a small minority of people, the 
absence of any large or influential middle class, and the control of gov¬ 
ernment by the landed aristocrats, the aimy, and the clergy continued, and 
they persist in most Latin American countries today. 

Widespread poverty and political instability are twin features of 
this scene. The generally low standard of living and social backward¬ 
ness of the Latin American masses is in sharp contrast with the luxurious 
and cultivated way of life enjoyed by the small upper class. Although 
conditions vary from one country to another, the vast majority of people 
everywhere are poorly paid, badly housed, and undernourished. Com¬ 
parative indices of life-expectancy, incidence of disease, illiteracy, and 
other significant factors contrast vividly with the conditions of life in 
the United States and Western Europe. Yet modern means of communia- 
tion, such as the motion picture, radio, and the press, have shown the 
Latin American masses that other peoples fare better and that their own 
hard lot may not be impossible to improve. 

It is therefore only natural that Latin America should be in con¬ 
tinual political ferment as its discontented peoples seek to establish 
governments that will be responsive to the needs of the underprivileged 
millions. Ever since achieving their independence, the Latin American 
coimtries have suffered from the tendency to resort to force as a means 
of political change. The “caudillos” who have led the traditional Latin 
American revolutions have found ready followers among the ignorant 
and the discontented masses. Normally these revolutions make little 
change in the existing order of things: one faction merely throws out 
another for reasons of private advantage rather than public policy. Al¬ 
though over the period of a hundred years or more the political stability 
of Latin American governments has slowly increased, a violent eruption 
like that which took place in Bogoti in April 1948 indicates that the 
political and social system of Latin America still rests upon insecure 
foundations. 

In any description of the Latin American area as a whole, it is im¬ 
possible to avoid giving the impression that Latin America has a frr 
greater homogeneity than actually exists. Actually Latin America reprt 
sents a remarkable combination of important divergencies with an equally 
significant unity. Countries differ in climate, in resources, in languages, 
in race, in population density, political complexion, economic progress, 
and capacity for orderly government. Yet they also have certain impor¬ 
tant characteristics in common. They are similar in their Latin outlook, 
in their Roman Catholicism, in their love of independence, and in their 
devotion to democratic principles in theory if not always in practice. 
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A major unif)ing influence has been their belief in certain rules of 
international conduct, which has found its greatest political ext)r£‘ii'n 
in the development throughout the past half century of the inter-Arr.cri- 
can s\stem and, more recently, in the establishment of the Organization 
of American States. Begun in 1889-90 when the First International Con¬ 
ference of American States met in 'VV’ashington at the imitatijn of the 
Goiernment of the United States, the inter-American system srrew slot.-ls 
throughout the first forty years of its existence. During the 1930’s and 
thereafter it proceeded more rapidly in establishing through international 
agreements the principles and procedures that would build confidence 
among the American states and would regulate their international rela¬ 
tions. In the Treaty of Rio de Janeiro (1947) Charter of the Or¬ 

ganization of American States (1948), the American republics established 
the firm basis of a regional organization to encourage co-operation in 
all major fields of inter-American relations and to provide methods for 
defending their peace and security against attacks or threats from any 
source. 

The Organization of American States, as now established under the 
Charter of Bogota, consists of six major entities. The Inter-American 
Conference, meeting every five years, is the supreme body. Next in rank 
comes the Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, which 
is called into session to consider urgent matters of high importance and 
particularly problems of peace and security under the Treaty of Rio de 
Janeiro. In permanent session in Washington, D.C. is the Council, on 
which all twenty-one member states are represented. It carries out specific 
assignments of the Conference and Meeting of Foreign Ministers and acts 
provisionally as the consultative body under the Treaty of Rio de Janeiro. 
The Council also supervises the operation of the Pan American Union, 
which, headed by a seaetar)-general, is the permanent central secre¬ 
tariat. Finally, there are the specialized organizations and specialized 
conferences, which execute programs in technical fields such as agricul¬ 
ture, public health, and child welfare. 

The provisions of the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assist¬ 
ance (the Rio Treaty) are of particular interest. This treaty establishes 
the proposition that an armed attadt against one American state is an 
attack against all, and that in such an event each party will assist in 
meeting the attack. The treaty also provides for an "Organ of Consulta¬ 
tion" (actually the Meeting of Foreign Ministers or, provisionally, the 
Council of the Organization of American States). This body may decide 
upon certain collective measures that are set forth in the treaty. When 
any measure is adopted by a vote of two thirds of the parties to the treaty, 
it becomes obligatory for all parties, except that no state may be required 
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to use armed force u'ithout its consent. The United States has thus 
bound itself to abide by a decision of two thirds of the American re¬ 
publics in such important matters as the adoption of economic sanctions 
against an aggressor state. 

Both the Rio Treaty and the Charter of Bogota recognize the primacy 
of the Charter of the United Nations and are related to the pi ©'visions 
of Articles 51 to 54, inclusive, of that document. Under these provisions 
the Organization of American States may not take enforcement action 
without the authorization of the Security Council of the United Nations. 
In the absence of such authorization force may be resorted to only in 
the event of an armed attack in the exercise of the right of self-defense, 
which is reserved under Article 51 of the United Nations Charter. 

Although the main lines of the legal relationships between the re¬ 
gional organization and the United Nations are fairly clear in theorv', 
no occasion has arisen to test these relationships or to expose the gaps 
in legal theory’. The practical problems of gearing the work of the two 
mechanisms, moreover, are still numerous. Both organizations have 
agencies operating in similar fields. For example, the Economic Commis¬ 
sion for Latin America (ECLA) of the United Nations and the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council (L\-ECOSOC) of the Organization 
of American States have very similar terms of reference, a fact indicating 
a potential if not actual duplication of effort. One type of relationship 
currently being tried out to avoid duplication is exemplified in the field 
of public health: the long-established Pan American Sanitary Organiza¬ 
tion of the Organization of American States serves also as the regional 
branch in the Americas for the World Health Organization. 

To ensure the successful functioning of the inter-.\merican system 
has long been a major objective of United States policy, and this objec¬ 
tive has had a powerful effect on United States relations with the other 
American republics. Perhaps nowhere else in the world has the collec¬ 
tive will of a group of states achieved so powerful an influence on the 
actions of any one of them. Experience gained in the early part of this 
century has led the United States during the last twenty years to abandon 
intervention and since 1933 to pursue more and more its important ob¬ 
jectives in Latin America on the basis of co-operation and mutual re¬ 
spect. 

The significance of the Organization of American States has been 
highlighted by its successful handling of two international conflicts dur¬ 
ing the last two years. Invoking the Rio Treaty and acting through the 
Council of the Oiganization of American States, the American nations 
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were able to bring about a peaceful and apparently constructive solution 
of disputes among states of the Caribbean region that had on more than 
one occasion flared up into hostile acts. The question remains, of coune 
how far the regional system can be effective should a case invohing 
larger powers be brought before it. 

No less outstanding an issue than that of peace and security b the 
question of democracy in Latin America. The Charter of the Organiza¬ 
tion of American States recognizes that the effective application of the 
principles of representative democracy is essential to the purposes of 
the inter-American system. Yet all observers agree that democratic prin¬ 
ciples are widely flouted however sacredly they may be enshrined m con¬ 
stitutional documents. The more active spokesmen for democratic gov¬ 
ernment in Latin America point with alarm to the threat that comes horn 
both the extreme Right and the extreme Left today. 

In the search for some way to bring the influence of the inter- 
American community to bear upon internal political conditions, loyal 
democrats in Latin America have at times found the road blocked by Ae 
deeply-rooted principle of nonintervention. Attention has therefore been 
largely focused on the possibility of achieving some protection for 
democratic governments by adopting a recognition policy that would 
discourage the overthrow of them by force. These problems are discussed 
in the following section on political problems. 

The threat of communism to democratic government is less of an im¬ 
mediate problem in Latin America than in other parts of the world. It is 
to be expected that in an area of great poverty, where demoaatic gov¬ 
ernment has so consistently failed to meet the needs of the people, com¬ 
munism would have a large, popular appeal. In some Latin American 
countries, Communist parties after World War II did achieve a fairly 
high numerical strength, notably in Brazil, Cuba, and Cliile. In others, 
such as Mexico and Colombia, the Communists gained positions of influ¬ 
ence far in excess of their numerical strength, largely by winning control 
of labor unions. 

The high tide of the appeal of communism to the Latin American 
masses seems to have been reached in 1947, when it became clear that 
local Communist parties were serving Soviet policy. Vigorous opposition 
by governments such as those of Brazil and Chile, whore the Communist 
party was outlawed, has now materially altered the picture. The establish¬ 
ment of a new, non-Communist labor organization is another step of 
significance. At Bogotd in 1948 the American republics declared their 
opposition to international communism and other totalitarian doctrines. 
They agreed to exchange information on Co mmunis t activities within 
their respective territories and to take such measures as might be necessary 
to prevent the subversion of American democratic institutions. 
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Communism is intimate!} connected with the economic problem's of 
the Americas. It is geneialh conceded that a major approach to the 
strengthening of democratic institutions in opposition to communism in 
Latin America lies in the improvement of economic conditions. Latin 
Americans ha^ e open!} expressed their disappointment at the absence of 
a Marshall Plan for their area. They have sought through bilateral and 
multilateral channels, including both the United Nations and the Or¬ 
ganization of American States, to call attention to the seriousness of 
their own economic problems and the need for the de\elopment of their 
potential resources and production. 

The need for increased technical knowledge is recognized as an im¬ 
portant facet of the problem of economic underdevelopment in Latin 
America. During recent \ears and largely through the initiative of the 
United States, some interesting programs and techniques have been 
worked out for lending technical assistance in the solution of economic 
and social problems, especially those of agriculture, public health, and 
education. The Organization of American States has been drawn into 
active participation in this general endeavor. In the spring of 1950 a 
special session of the Inter-American Economic and Social Council de¬ 
voted its major efforts to planm'ng a program of technical assistance to 
be carried out through inter-American specialized organizations and the 
Pan American Union. 

Financial capital, however, is what Latin America needs most of all. 
Latin American countries look to the United States, and particularly to 
the United States Government, as a source of investment capital. The 
United States, howe\er, has declined so far to take on a major share of 
the burden of financing economic development in Latin America. Spokes¬ 
men for the governmental policy ha\e emphasized that most of the invest¬ 
ment capital that Latin America requires from the United States must 
come from private sources. This means that Latin American go\eni- 
ments must take sometimes unpalatable measures at home to create 
conditions sufficiently attractive to foreign capital. Such steps are not 
easily taken in countries where the expropriation of foreign-owned enter¬ 
prises has often been the basis of a popular political program. At the same 
time loans from the Export-Import Bank and from the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development have been extended to the 
Latin American countries for developmental projects, especially for major 
agricultural or industrial enterprises that are considered to fall more 
appropriately within the scope of public rather than private financing. 

As long as the peoples of Latin America continue to be oppressed 
by poverty, ignorance, and disease, the solution of the political, economic, 
and security problems of Latin America will continue to ffice obstacles. 
Some of these problons are discussed in the sections that follow. 
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POLITICAL STABILITY 

At the end ol the war most of the Latin American states were faced 
with severe economic and political problems. The purchases of strategic 
materials dropped sharply, and the countries were faced with serious 
problems of readjustment. Instead of conser\dng foreign exchange re¬ 
serves, the) dissipated them on nonessential imports. Falling prices of 
some basic Latin American exports aggravated the difficulties. In addi¬ 
tion, a widespread popular demand for higher standards of living and 
an increased government interest in long-range plans for economic de¬ 
velopment complicated the immediate problems. Since 1945 armed 
revolutions have constantly taken place throughout Latin America, and 
significant changes have been made in the cliaracter of governing groups. 
Until recently Communist propaganda has stimulated unrest and pro¬ 
duced counterrevolution of the Right. The totalitarian methods and con¬ 
cepts of these latter forces have tended to check the growth of demoaatic 
reforms in Latin America. 

It was to deal with this and otliet Latin American problems that a co¬ 
operative strengthening of the inter-American system was undertaken. It 
sought to adapt the older, traditional system to the new needs and require¬ 
ments of the states of the Western Hemisphere, not only in their relations to 
each other, but in respect to their relations as a community of states 
under the United Nations. The Rio Treaty, signed by all twenty-one 
American states and ratified by all but Bolivia, Ecuador, Guatemala, and 
Peru, represents the present form of this effort to protect the peace and 
secm-ity of the Western Hemisphere. 

Two opportunities have been provided within the past two years 
to test the effectiveness of this machinery for maintaining peace and 
stability. In December 1948 Costa Rica charged its neighbor, Nicaragua, 
with assisting armed forces to invade Costa Rica. The Organization of 
American States promptly dispatched a commission of inquiry and suc¬ 
ceeded in putting an end to the incident. Subsequently, the governments 
of Costa Rica and Nicaragua signed a formal treaty of friendship that 
declared the incident closed, and laid down proceedures for dealing with 
any future disputes that might arise. 

In the following year tensions developed between Cuba, the Domini¬ 
can Republic, Guatemala, and Haiti. The Inter-American Peace Com¬ 
mittee tried to relieve these tensions, but because it could only surest 
methods of settlement, its efforts were unavailing. At the end of 1949 
Haiti formally charged the Dominican Government with conspiring to 
overthrow the Haitian administration. The Dominican Government 
brought countercharges that Cuba, Guatemala, and Haiti had encouraged 
Dominican revolutionary activity. The Council of the Organization of 
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States ^ent an investigating committee to the io^i stales. The 
c unmittee reported that tlie Dominican Government in one l *'e. and the 
Cuban and Guatemalan governments in another, had assisted groups 
aiming at the violent overthrow of the governments o£ Haiti and the 
Dominican Republic respectively. 

In April 1950 the Council approved the five resolutions that tire 
investigating committee had proposed. Governments were called upon to 
rarrv out the treaty obligations that thev had assumed under the Hav ana 
Convention on the Rights and Duties of States in the Event of Civil 
Strife, and not to allow interventionist activities to be organized in their 
territories. Procedures for remo\'ing the causes of outstanding disputes 
were recommended, and a committee was appointed to assist in applying 
these recommendations. 

Official and private comments In the press suggest that the action 
of the Organization of American States v\’as considered a triumph for 
the inter-American system as well as a proof of the effectiveness of the 
Rio Treaty. It might be argued, however, that only small countries were 
involved in these disputes. The question consequently still stands un¬ 
answered whether the organization would be equally active and equally 
successful in a case involving one of the larger nations of South America. 
It is possible that a large nation would not respond so readily to moral 
suasion and the force of public opinion. This would bring up the issue 
of sanctions, and the determination of the American states to act collec¬ 
tively against all forms of aggression would be put to a real test. Such a 
situation would confront the United States with a grave policy decision, 
for it might be called upon to bear the major share of the burden of 
applying the sanctions. 

Despite these doubts, an elaborate mechanism for maintaining the 
peace and security of the ^Vestem Hemisphere does exist. But its existence 
and its operation do not dispose of another persistent problem of political 
quality Aat arises in a variety of forms within the inter-American sys¬ 
tem. This is the perennial problem of the development, extension, and 
maintenance of democratic institutions within the member states of the 
svstem. It was fundamentally involved in the two cases described above. 

The problem is to examine the political methods for promoting 
democracy in the states of Latin America. 

Two basic issues exist in connection with this problem. The first 
concerns the meaning and application of democratic principles in the 
actual social and political circumstances generally prevailing in Latin 
America. The second concerns the collective defense of democratic insti¬ 
tutions in Latin American states without transgressing either the prin- 
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ciple of nonintervention or the related doctrine of recognition, as these 
have developed in the inter-American system. In the general conduct of 
inter-American relations the two issues are very dosely related. 

In connection with the dispute between Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic referred to above, the failure of some of the governments in¬ 
volved to apply democratic prindples was cited as a factor contribu ting 
to unstable relations in the Caribbean. One of the resolutions passed by 
the Coundl of the Organization of American States called for a study 
of the possibility of applying the principles of democracy without inter¬ 
vening in the domestic affairs of a sovereign state. More generally, the 
entire question of whether democracy would expand in Latin America 
or be checked by dictatorships of the Right or Left has been debated at 
length since the Second World War. The extent to which the community 
of American states can exert a significant influence on this situation has 
been raised in the course of this debate. 

If, as has been proposed, the Organization of American States should 
address itself to this question, two apparently conflicting prindples iu 
tlm Charter of the organization will require resolution. Artide 5(d) of 
the Charter states that the effective exerdse of representative democracy 
is essential to the high purposes of inter-American solidarity. Artide 15 
of the Charter dedares, however, that "no State or group of States has 
the right to intervene, directly or indirectly, for any reason whatever, 
in the internal or external affairs of any other State." This noninterven¬ 
tion provision has been pointedly referred to by those who, for political 
reasons, are against any move by the Organization of American States to 
concern itself with the internal politics of any member state. 

Artide ig of the Charter offers, so it has been suggested, a way to 
recondle these apparent contradictions. This artide states that measures 
taken under existing treaties to maintain peace and security do not con¬ 
stitute violations of the nonintervention agreemenL If a connection is 
established between internal political conditions and external aggressions, 
the maintenance of peace in the inter-American system can concdvably 
be linked with the preservation of democracy in individual states. But 
though a legal resolution of the issue might thus be devised, the prac¬ 
tical political question of what can be effectively done continues to stand. 

Democracy in Latin America is too often approached on the naive 
assumption that the phrases of a democratic formula will magically pro¬ 
duce results. It is easily forgotten that the strength of democracy de¬ 
pends upon gradually influendng a large number of political, economic, 
and cultural tendendes. The tradition of the caudillo and of per- 
sonalismo is strong in Latin American politics. The average level of 
economic and cultural life is relatively low. The lack of a sense of dvic 
responsibility is characteristic of important segments of sodety. Even 
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liberal governments are often unable to check significantly the po’ver of 
entrenched economic interests. Factors such as these are among the basic 
causes of the weakness of democracj’ in Latin America. 

The alternative courses of action open to United States policy are 
to use its position of power to exercise strong pressure for rapid democ¬ 
ratization, or to work toward democratization b) gradual means. 

Latin American sensitivity and experience in Latin American rela¬ 
tions suggest that the first course of action is more likely to create re¬ 
sistance than it is to produce democracy'. Such resistance tvould work 
to break down the solidarity that has been built up in the inter-American 
system, and the end product would probably be less peace, less security, 
and less stability than is now being achieved. 

The second course involves a continuity of states manshi p over a 
long period of time and the slow development of accepted standards of 
political behavior. As a course of action it is firequently jeopardized by the 
impatience of sincere supporters of democracy tvho press for policies that 
consist of umealistic short cuts. 

The second issue, which in effect concerns the use of diplomatic 
recognition as a sanction against an undemocratic government, is closely 
linked in the inter-American system with the first.® It has been repeatedly 
urged that the American states should adopt a policy of not recognizing a 
government that has come to power by means of an antidemocratic 
revolution. 

This subject was debated at the Ninth International Conference of 
American States at Bogoti in 1948. Two proposals vrere put before the 
conference. One made the recognition of a de facto government con¬ 
tingent on its adherence to democratic procedures. The other abolished 
the act of recognition and made diplomatic relations automatic with 
whatever government was in power. The discussions rep ealed that neither 
of these proposals commanded general acceptance. A third formula was 
drafted and now constitutes Resolution 35 of the Bogotd Pact. It declares 
that continued relations among the American republics are desirable, but 
that the maintenance of relations is not to be understood as approval or 
disapproval of the form or practices of the governments involved. 

If these three formulas are for the moment considered as the alter¬ 
native courses of action open under the second issue, it must be noted 
that choice between them became extremely difficult shortly after the 
Bogotd Conference. A series of revolutions throughout Latin America 
created a number of situations in which action had to be taken. In two 
cases, those of Peru and Venezuela, constitutional governments were over¬ 
thrown by military juntas. When, aftor weeks of delay and consultation, 

*See "The Doctiine o£ Recogniticak.” Chap. 6, pp. 8i-8p above. 
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these new go\ernments were recognized, the recognizing states were 
criticized for encouraging undemocratic acts. Some states refused for se\ 
eral months to enter into diplomatic relations with Peru and Venezuela. 
Resolution 35 was attacked and its repeal was urged. The issue was thus 
opened for general debate once more. 

The debate made it clear that no simple formula, such as with¬ 
holding recognition, would meet the larger issue of promoting democ¬ 
racy. It was asserted on the one hand that there was no convincing his¬ 
torical evidence to support the belief that the nonrecognition of an 
American government with de facto control of its territory and people 
would lead to its replacement by a democratic regime. It was also argued 
that the maintenance of diplomatic relations serves a larger purpose than 
to show approval or disapproval of a given government. Such matteis as 
the protection of nationals in a foreign state, the conduct of economic re¬ 
lations, and the general protection of national interests depend on the 
existence of established diplomatic contact. These functions cannot be 
entirely set aside in the hope of creating a more desirable government 
by a refusal to recognize a regime that holds power. 

The real alternatives that emerge are (1) to consider recognition as 
a political action and as a stage in the development of sanctions designed 
to prevent any government except a democratic one from exercising 
authority; (2) to consider recognition as a legal action required for the 
conduct of normal business; and (5) to avoid any formula for recognition 
and make the action depend entirely on the merits of the particular case. 

It is frequently argued that the difficulty of reaching a sound judg¬ 
ment about the nature of any government is so great that the use of 
recognition as a political weapon will rarely be absolutely justified. It 
is more likely, so this argument goes, to appear as intervention. Further¬ 
more, when does a regime qualify as "democratic”? And if a representa¬ 
tive government evolves into a dictatorship, must recognition then be 
withdrawn as a political action? On the other hand, it is asserted that the 
development of democratic solidarity is a process that calls for firm and 
consistent action against all groups that would undermine democracy. 
To recognize in this view is to condone, and to condone is to compromise 
a basic objective. These points of view indicate the complexity of the 
problem and suggest some of the reasons why the simple formula of 
Resolution 35 was the maximum for which general assent could be se¬ 
cured at Bogotd. 
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ECONOnC DEVELOPMENT 

The disruptive forces of economic instability and social unrest that 
block the growth of political democraq- and a stable international eco¬ 
nomic order are present in Latin America, as they are in much of the 
world. The immediate causes of them are the economic dislocations re¬ 
sulting from two world wars and an economic depression, all within the 
short span of three decades. The more fundamental causes, however, are 
to be found in the pattern of historical development that has been de¬ 
scribed above. This pattern has led to present economic difficulties and 
social tensions, and a change cannot be looked for except on the basis 
of a greatly increased productivity accompanied by improvement in 
domestic economic organization, trading relations, and regional co-opera¬ 
tion to solve mutual problems. This goal will be extremely difficult to 
attain because of the underdeveloped state of the natural and human 
resources of the region and the relative lack of the particular resources 
necessary for a modem diversified economy. In the pages that follow, the 
factors contributing to the present economic state of Latin America are 
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developed in order to bring out the crucial importance of these primarily 
domestic problems and to emphasize the major internal adjustments and 
corrective actions that must precede or accompany any external assistance 
from the United States. 

With the exception of Argentina, Latin America is one of the two 
lowest per-capita-income regions of the world. The range is from an 
estimated $98 a year in Cuba to I39 in Paraguay. These figures, which 
were obtained in 1939, suggest the extent of the destitution of the masses 
in this area. It is estimated that 75 per cent are undernourished, inade¬ 
quately housed, and poorly clothed. Infectious and deficiency diseases 
affect approximately 50 per cent of the population. The rate of illiteracy 
ranges from 30 per cent in Uruguay to 92 per cent in Bolivia (Argentina 
is again in a separate class, with only 17 per cent). The birth rate is high 
and life expectancy short, which means that a relatively small percentage 
of the population supports a disproportionately large unproductive group 
under the age of fifteen. A combination of these and other factors has led 
to a situation in which large sections of the population take no part in 
a modem money economy. 

These conditions are largely a r*esult of the basic economic organiza¬ 
tion of the majority of the Latin American countries. What was set up 
as a colonial-feudalistic structure has become a concentration of the 
ownership of natural resources and land in the hands of a few wealthy 
Latin Americans and foreign investors. This concentration is especially 
characteristic of the major industries—mining and agricultural produc¬ 
tion for export. Agriculture is the occupation of the majority of Latin 
Americans, and they are usually employed imder oppressive conditions of 
peonage, sharecropping, and tenancy. The possessors of economic power 
also enjoy sufficient political influence in many countries to prevent 
fundamental social change. The improvement of general economic condi¬ 
tions consequently depends on changes in the existing political and social 
order. 

A result of this system has been the concentration of the wealth that 
has been produced. The accumulation of private capital that ha<^ taken 
place, in general, has been directed into speculative investments in land 
or building, or has been transferred into secure investments in Europe 
or the United States to the detriment of the development of a domestic 
capital market. The growth of governmental investment as an alterna¬ 
tive has been far from effective because of the unstable nature of many 
governments, the lack of effective fiscal and monetary systems, and the 
absence of competent administrators. Even in Latin American states 
that have developed a considerable amount of industrial capacity 
net investment has averaged only 5 per cent of the national income. 
Bank credit has been the major source of development capital, and its 
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o\er-use has contributed to the inflationary forces at ^»’ork. in Dostvar 
Latin America. 

The structure of most Latin American economies has restricted the 
development of a middle class business community. The concentration 
of production on one or two export commodities has encouraaed the 
continued importation of manufactured goods and agricultural prod¬ 
ucts, and it has discouraged the growth of local industn, and local and 
intraregional trade. Business development is further limited by the lack 
of human and financial resources and bv the existence of relatisch fess 
metropolitan market areas. These deficiencies have resulted in the opera¬ 
tion of both business and industry on a high unit profit basis. A rise in 
prices becomes the normal response to an increased demand. Usually no 
attempt is made to meet demand by increased output The stabilization 
of Latin American economies requires not only diversification, invest¬ 
ment, and technical skills but, equally important, a change in business 
and economic philosophy. 

This as a brief picture of the difficult and complex problems faced in 
varying degrees by the Latin American countries. The chief difficulties 
are largely domestic, and they are likely to be met only if governments 
themselves take the initiative. Outside assistance is of crucial importance 
as a source of technical knowledge and capital to be applied to develop¬ 
mental programs once they have been initiated. Aid of this kind can 
contribute to the power of governments to overcome the many obstacles 
that will develop as a program progresses. 

The problem is to examine the factors involved in the economic 
development of Latin America. 

The United States has recognized for many years its interest in the 
well-being of Latin America, and since the inauguration of the "Good 
Neighbor" policy, positive measures of assistance have been taken. The 
purposes guiding the hemispheric policy of the United States have 
been stated by Secretary of State Acheson as the 

... protection of the legitimate interests of our people and government to¬ 
gether with respect for the legitimate interests of all other peoples and govern¬ 
ments; nonintervention in the internal or external affairs of any American Re¬ 
public; the stimulation of private effort as the most important factor in political, 
economic, and sodal purposes; the promotion of the economic, sodal and po¬ 
litical welfare of the people of the American Republics.. .. 

The specific economic policy of the United States, he has added, is to 
“give positive co-operation in the economic field to help in the attainment 
of our first two objectives [hemispheric security and the establishment 
of democratic governments].” 
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Before and after World War 11 , the United States developed this 
policy by extending unilateral aid, by seeking regional co-operation, and 
more recently through the United Nations system. Over the past ten 
years technical assistance has been provided by such governmental agen¬ 
cies as the Department of Agriculture, the Public Health Service, and 
the Institute of Inter-American Affairs. The Export-Import Bank has 
provided over 700 million dollars for developing steel plants, meat pack¬ 
ing plants, hydroelectric works, highways, agricultural programs, and 
other large and small industrial undertakings. In 1949 the Point IV 
Program was formulated. It implied additional aid to Latin America, as 
well as to other underdeveloped areas. It was also proposed that the 
authority of the Export-Import Bank be increased to allow it to guaran¬ 
tee private investment.® 

The main current issues relate to the form that United States assist¬ 
ance might take and to the actions that the receiving countries should 
initiate to help themselves. The two fundamentals of American policy 
in this matter were stated by Secretary of State Acheson. They are, that 
foreign countries seeking American capital must rely on private capital 
as the principal source, and that progress will come only to those coun¬ 
tries that “help themselves vigorously. . . . Economic development, like 
democracy, cannot be imposed from outside." 

The Latin American countries are wary of private capital. At the 
Havana ITO and the Bogoti conferences, the majority of these countries 
refused to give assurances that private American investment would be 
accorded fair and equitable treatment. Because no progress has been made 
in resolving these differences, the members of the Organization of Ameri¬ 
can States have still not set a date for the Buenos Aires Economic Con¬ 
ference, although the conference was projected two years ago. The pro¬ 
posed purpose of this conference was to consider the regional economy 
of the Western Hemisphere and to seek more effective co-operative action 
on mutual problems. 

It is a matter of considerable difficulty for the United States Gov¬ 
ernment to decide if the Point IV Program as it is conceived at present 
can be applied in Latin America with any reasonable hope of the realiza¬ 
tion of its purposes. If the United States stands firm on the principle of 
private investment as the primary source of developmental capital for 
Latin America, the opposition of most Latin American countries to the 
use of this source can be expected to continue. If a more rapid rate of 
economic development is considered desirable by the United States cm 
non-economic grounds, a program of increased economic assistance might 
produce results more quickly. It can be argued, for example, that the 

• See, "Fore^ Investment,” Chap, y, pp. 120-29 above. 
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present social and economic underdevelopment of Latin America is a 
potential threat to the stability and securit\' of the hemisphere as a whole 
and that the threat will grow if the problem is not soon taken in hand 
on a large scale. 
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PART THREE 

A PROBLE^I PAPER 
ON 

THE SECURITY AND STABILITY OF SOUTHEAST ASU 




rSTRODUCrORY NOTE 


T he paper that follows is a detailed discussion of a problem that v as 
treated briefly in one of its aspects in Chapter X\'. In this more ex- 
tenshe form, the anahsis has been carried out in a manner that illus¬ 
trates in a general way the methods of drafting and presentation used h\ 
Go\emment officials in formulating foreign policy. There is no uniform 
method used throughout the Government in the preparation of the neces¬ 
sary materials for this purpose, but there is a basic similarity in all the 
methods employed. Therefore this paper, s^-hich is a composite of a number 
of methods, attempts to present the general t}pe of analuical procedures 
that are used in the go\emment. 

Certain important differences, howe\ er, should be noted. One is that 
although official papers are based in part on confidential information, 
the following paper was prepared entirely on information that is avail¬ 
able to the public. Another is that the paper presented here stops with 
an anahsis of the issues and alternative courses of action, whereas an 
official paper would go on to a further stage and recommend a preferred 
solution or course of action. Because the purpose of this paper is to 
demonstrate a technique of analysis and discussion and not to reach con¬ 
clusions and make recommendations, this further step has not been taken 
here. 

Many readers of course will wish to take the next step for themsehes 
and formulate a conclusion. It is suggested that this is essentially a process 
of selecting a course of action from among several alternatives, and that 
the selection of one course of action inevitably implies the rejection of 
others. The value of the analytical method illustrated here is that it em¬ 
phasizes the importance of not making a final choice until the entire 
array of alternatives and of their relationships has been subjected to a 
rigorous examination. 

It is believed that a close study of the following problem paper will 
put the reader in the position of a Government official charged with the 
duty of exploring possible courses of action in order to recommend ways 
of implementing policies that have been already decided. The official 
may or may not agree with the policies, but it is not his task to review 
them. Instead he is responsible at this stage for finding ways of carrying 
them out By the same token the analysis in this paper, proceeding as it 
does within the framework of existing official policy, seeks primarily to 
emphasize the v^ious implementing courses of action that are open to 
the Government of the United States. 

In the end, the reader may wish to review the existing poliq\ Cer¬ 
tainly nothir^f would give him a better understanding of the entire 
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policy-making process than to make such an effort. To be uselul, howe\er 
the review itself must be made on the basis of a thorough examination of 
the alternative policies that might have been adopted but were rejected 
and of the advantages, disadvantages, and implications of each of these 
alternative courses of action. 



I. STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


B efore the Second W'orld W'ar, aoudieast *\iia wns inteinalh sta 

by the control of various colonial authorities, and it ^s■^.s protected 
fiom external pressures by an adequate equilibrium of poiver in the sur¬ 
rounding areas. The dislocations of the ^var and the forces that it rele-^scd 
have now created an entirely different situation. On the west, the authority 
that Great Britain formerly exercised and the securit) tasks that Great 
Britain performed have been relinquished to three new dominions—India. 
Pakistan, and Ceylon. On the east, where Japan at times acted as a 
powerful stabilizing force, there is now a projection of United States power. 
On the north, w’here China had formerly represented a state neutralized 
by the competing influences of Western nations, there is now a Com¬ 
munist China allied with the Soviet Union providing a channel by which 
Soviet influence can be transmitted into the region. 

The Soviet Union, using the instrument of communism, appears 
bent on undermining the economic, social, and political stability of south¬ 
east Asia and on bringing the states of the region into the same pattern 
of alliance in which the People's Republic of China now stands. The 
states of Western Europe lack the earlier colonial incentives and pow’er 
to protect their extensive interests in the region, much less to guarantee 
its security. 

4 

The problem of internal stability of southeast Asia has become trans- 
fonned, as one colonial authority after another has been succeeded by 
independent governments. 'VVhere this shift in authorit} has not actually 
taken place, nationalist movements, paralleled by or associated with 
Communist activities, exert a steady and often violent pressure for politi¬ 
cal and social change. Even where a colonial regime is still functioning, 
as in Malaya, the difficulty of maintaining a stable community is increas¬ 
ing. The netv governments, having been established in abnormal times 
and by processes that made the transition from a colonial to an inde¬ 
pendent status abrupt and disorderly, have gained freedom, and in the 
process have generated more profound problems than ever faced the 
preceding European authorities. Their independence is clouded by ex¬ 
ternal threat and internal disorder. In addition, they have assumed the 
responsibility for satisfying the increasing demands of the masses for 
social change. 

It is important to the United States that the countries of southeast 
Asia should be independent and stable, safe from internal subversion, and 
capable of maintaining their jEronti^rs against external aggression. The 
United States interest goes beyond a general principle in this respect, just 
as it did in the case of Greece and Turkey. 
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Soutlieast Asia is a aoss-roads of tiade routes that are vital to maritime 
tiading nations. It is an important link in the lines of communications of 
nations friendly to the United States, and of the United States itself non 
that its interests have become demonstrably world-wide. As a producer of 



strategic raw materials, southeast Asia is also significant to the mainte 
nance of the industrial potential of the United States. In addition, the 
production and export of these and other raw materials make the region 
economically important to the United States on three counts: (i) as a 
dollar-eamer * in multilateral trade on behalf of certain of the North 
Adantic Treaty nations, whose financial stability is a factor in their 
capacity to contribute to the purposes of the treaty; (a) as a comple¬ 
mentary element in the economic recovery of other Asian states, which 
in the case of Japan is a pressing problem of United States policy; and 
(3) as a potential market for United States exports of goods and capital. 
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54 * 


It ii geneialh leco^nized that if the countries ot sou±tisl 
to come within the sphere of influence of the So\iec Union, tl*e politik.-*, 
Lconoinic, and militan positions of the Westcni democracies ieia:i\e to 
tire Sotiet Union and its satellites and allies would become ''eaker. A 
main link in the global commimications of the IV'estern e’er: jciJ^cifi'. 
would be severed. Strategic mateiial could be denied to them, A'Li. 
econom) could be redirected awa) from its historical focus, the W’est. B 
controlling exports of lice and other commodities, economic pre^u’ 
could be used to secure political advantages in Asian states that a:e de¬ 
pendent on this trade to make up their deficiencies. And firalh, C't p- 
qion could be used as a base foi further encioachment. 

The disastrous effect of such developments on the interests of the 
United States can be brieflv listed at this point. The United States would 
l^e precluded from developing ties of hiendship with the newlv formed 
states of the region, and its capacity to guide the emerging foices of na¬ 
tionalism into desirable channels would be reduced to nothing. This, in 
turn, would make it increasingh difiEcult to maintain even the present 
limited contacts with the peoples of Asia. The time might not be remote, 
in these circumstances, when it would become impossible to maintain 
the interests of the United States in Japan and the Philippines, wheie 
those interests are now established and generally accepted. 

A general United States objective is to encourage and support the 
aspirations of all qualified peoples for the right to govern themselves. In 
the case of the peoples of southeast Asia, this means the creation of oppoi- 
tunities to develop effective governments and to encourage in their 
countries the evolution of democratic characteristics. Another geneial 
objective is to develop on as broad a scale as possible a world in v\hich 
an expanding economy provides the basis for nations to live in securitv 
and peace. This means for the countries of southeast Asia the creation 
of an economic foundation for democratic statehood. 

The specific and immediate objective of the United States in south¬ 
east Asia is to establish conditions of security and stabilitv. This can be 
taken to be the creation of the means by wrhich tlie governments of the 
region can quickly establish their authority in their territories, can main¬ 
tain it against subversion by minorities, and can be helped to defend 
their territories from external aggression. 

These objectives and the problems of southeast Asia are very closeh 
related to United States policies and problems of policy in other parts of 
the world. The historical connection between southeast Asia and Western 
Europe has been such as to make mutually dependent the solutions of 
some of the problems confronting the United States in the two regions. At 
the economic relationships between Japan and southeast .\sia existed 
in the past and as it may be possible to re-establish them, they are ol 
fundamental significance to a policy of restoring an economically viable 
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Japan to a community of free and peaceful nations. The objective of 
making southeast Asia secure against internal subversion and external 
aggression is an integral part of the United States policy of strengthening 
the free nations of the world against Communist subversion and Soviet 
aggression, and this is essential to the creation of those “situations of 
strength” that are considered a necessary condition for an over-all negotia. 
tion of differences with the Soviet Union. 

The problem is to formulate the methods to be used and the steps to 
be taken to meet existing and potential threats to the security and stabil 
ity of southeast Asia. 



n, THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


T he term “southeast Asia” is used in this problem pa-er to i..eon 
the area that lies south of China and east of India, togetLer 1 th the 
off-shore archipelagoes of the Philippines and the East Indie*. The area 
comprises Burma, Thailand, Indo-China (Viet-Xam, Cambodia, Laos), the 
Federated Malay States, the Republic of Indonesia, the Philippine Re¬ 
public, and various colonial holdings. The area is not a compact land 
mass, but is dispersed over a large expanse of ocean. It extends about 
three thousand miles from east to west and about two thousand miles 
from north to south. 

Except for its northern fringe, the tvhole region lies within the mon¬ 
soon area. Seasonal rainfall is consequently abundant, and there is in¬ 
tensive agriculture in the fertile river valleys and on the plains; on the 
high slopes there is a luxuriant forest growth. There are also vast tracts 
that soil erosion or floods have left waste jungle. Many parts of the 
region have valuable sub-soil deposits of petroleum, tin, bauxite, and 
iron ore. 

The estimated population of southeast Asia is 155 millions. About 
eight million immigrant Chinese, many of them of families that have been 
established for generations, are widely distributed through the region; 
and there are large concentrations of Indian immigrants in Burma and 
Malava. Except for scattered and isolated pockets of indigenous primi¬ 
tives, the inhabitants represent blends, in varying proportions, of wavy- 
haired and straight-haired types. The basic culture is Indian, with the 
exception of a Chinese intrusion in Viet-Xam (formerly .\nnam) and a 
western European intrusion in the Philippines. There is great religious 
diversity in the region. In Burma, Siam, and Cambodia the prevailing 
faith is Hinayana Buddhism; in Viet-Xam, Maha}ana Buddhism; in the 
Philippines, Roman Catholicism; and in Indonesia, Islam. In addition, 
scattered throughout the region there are numerous patches of tribal 
cultures with animistic religions. 

The native inhabitants are mainly farmers, craftsmen, fishermen, 
and sailors, with the Chinese and western European immigrants con¬ 
trolling domestic trade and operating local industries. These immigrant 
groups have shown themselves difficult to assimilate. The Chinese, even 
after generations of expatriation, have maintained close ties with their 
homeland, and most of the Indians hope to return home after a few years. 
The natives generally regard these groups as intruders and exploiters who 
have achieved a superior economic status and who play the detested role 
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of money-lenders. There has also been the superimposed stratum of Euro- 
pean colonials, numbering only 0.8 per cent of the total population. This 
group has formed the ruling class in dependent areas, and throughout the 
region generally has controlled international trade and large-scale eco¬ 
nomic enterprise. 

The native population is far from homogeneous. The region has 
been a meeting place of races and cultures, but ethnic fusion has been 
discouraged by natural barriers to communication, cultural diversity, 
illiteracy, and a constant procession of new rulers. The various ethnic 
elements that have made up the population of southeast Asia have tended 
to segregate themselves in separate communities. Racial and cultural 
differences have therefore remained sharply defined, and time and pro¬ 
pinquity have done little to eliminate them. 

In the Philippines, where there is perhaps the greatest cultural homo¬ 
geneity, since 90 per cent of the population is Christian, eight vernacular 
languages are in current use, and there is a permanent cleavage with the 
Muslim Moros of the southern islands. In Thailand, where the dominant 
race forms more than 80 per cent of the population, the economic life of 
the country is chiefly controlled by Chinese, who constitute less than 17 
per cent of the population. In Indo-China the Viet-Namese, though mak¬ 
ing up 80 per cent of the total, are a dominant majority in less than half 
the country, and in other parts they are outnumbered by Khmers, Lao¬ 
tians, or tribal peoples. The Burmese are no more than 66 per cent of the 
population of Burma; the Malays, less than 50 per cent in the Malay 
States (even excluding Singapore Island, where the Chinese predominate); 
and in the new Republic ol Indonesia, the Javanese are only 45 per cent 
of the whole population. 

The characteristic economic pattern of southeast Asia has contributed 
to division rather than to unity. For centuries, that pattern was based on 
self-supporting village communities, whose mainstay was agriculture sup¬ 
plemented by handicraft industry and fishing. Until the demographic 
balance was upset by the intrusion of an industrial economy, the bounties 
of nature satisfled basic needs, and the enervating climate bred habits of 
indolence and improvidence. The greater portion of the peoples of the 
region lived in a communal society of small village units. Production 
■was co-operative, and the means of production as well as the distribution 
of what was produced were communally controlled. This pattern of life 
and economic activity still prevails. The historical political instability 
of southeast Asia has produced little change from generation to genera¬ 
tion in the normal pattern of village life. The rise and fall of little em¬ 
pires, the creation and the destruction of a multitude of domains, and 
ever-disputed boundaries between kings, rajahs, sultans, and tribal chiefs 
impinged on the basic social pattern only in small ways. 
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THE IMMEDIATE HISTORICAL BACKGROl'^'D 

By the end of the nineteenth centun the whole of southeast Asia, 
with the single exception of Thailand, was brought under the political 
authority of one or another of the states of western Europe. British, 
Dutch, and French colonial authority, constantly reflecting the industrial 
and commercial expansion of the mother countries, eventually super¬ 
imposed on the ancient pattern of village life a framework of economic, 
social, and political stability. As internal security was established and as 
European administrative practices and measures became effective, the 
rate of population increase mounted. 

The increasing population, how’ever, was sustained bv the simultane¬ 
ous development of new economic activities. The plantation and extrac- 
tiv’e industries—tobacco, tea, coffee, cinchona, rubber, tin, petroleum- 
created by European capital and management, provided the basis for a 
flourishing export trade that supported in turn the production and im¬ 
portation of the goods and services needed to maintain a growing popu¬ 
lation and a more highly organized society. In this way an interdepend¬ 
ence was built up between southeast Asia and vv'estern Europe. Into this 
relationship the United States ultimately entered by way of its require¬ 
ments for rubber and tin. Thereafter the extractive economy of south¬ 
east Asia became a doUar-eaming economy and hence an important factor 
in the operation of a system of international balance of payments. 

A more direct relationship developed between the economy of the 
region and the economies of Japan and China. Both Japan and China 
came to rely heavily on the surplus rice production of Indo-China, Burma, 
and Thailand to make up their food deficits. Japan, in addition, imported 
large quantities of industrial raw materials for which it paid by exports 
of cheap manufactured goods that were suited to the tastes and limited 
means of the southeast Asian market. Japan also drew considerable earn¬ 
ings from the shipping and trading services which it provided for the 
region. A particular feature of the Chinese economic ties with the region 
was the export of labor, which gave China a regular flow of large remit¬ 
tances from Chinese immig rants. 

At the same time that this complex of interdependent economic 
activity was being developed, the security of southeast Asia was also being 
brought to a more satisfactory condition. Internal security followed 
naturally from the establishment of efiBcient colonial governments. As far 
as security from external threats was concerned, an adequate equilibrium 
of power was reached in the Far East by the early twentieth century. Great 
Britain was the major stabilizing force within the region. Its establish¬ 
ment at Singapore w^as the basis of its power, and the British assump¬ 
tion of responsibility was accepted by France and the Netherlands, both 
of whom saw their own colonial interests as identical. The region was 
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am ply secured on the west by the British Indian Empire. The Pacific 
Ocean approaches were controlled on the north by Japan, but Japan was 
balanced and checked by the land power of Russia and the naval power 
of the United States and Great Britain. The potential power of China, 
immediately to the north, was neutralized by Chinese internal weakness 
and by the balanced influences of the United States, Great Britain, Russia, 
and Japan. The total effect was an automatically working equilibrium, 
and the diplomacy that was concerned with the Far East, such as the 
Washington Conference of 1932, sought to maintain peace and securih 
by fortifying the power equilibrium with political agreements, such as the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance of 1902 and the Washington Conference treaties 
of 1922. 

The economic advances and the political stability initiated and en¬ 
forced by the West influenced the well-being of the native population. Im¬ 
proved public health, higher standards of living, and educational facilities 
were the by-products of material change. When the formidable obstacles 
to such improvements are considered, the total change brought about in 
a comparatively short time is impressive. In fact, the degree of change 
can be measured in part by the extent to which its products—social de¬ 
mands, nationalism, and western-educated native leaders—have contrib¬ 
uted to the present unstable situation. Although only a small percent^ 
of the population was directly affected by European education, that small 
fraction was large enough to leaven the whole and to furnish leadership 
to nationalist groups, to revolutionary groups, and to the general move¬ 
ment to reject colonialism. 

THE EFFECT OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR 

The equilibrium of power described above was upset by Japan in 
1931, when a policy of aggressive expansion was launched by the occupa¬ 
tion of Manchuria. Six years later, and after uninterrupted pressure on 
the Chinese Government, China proper was invaded, Japanese armies 
gradually overran and occupied the strategic areas of the country, the 
lines of communication in the interior, and the great centers of com¬ 
mercial contact with the Western world. With the outbreak of war in 
Europe, the fall of France and the Netherlands, and the hardpressed condi¬ 
tion of Britain, Japan considered the moment opportune for a full-scale 
effort to dislodge the Western colonial powers from southeast Asia. The 
campaign was initiated by the attack on the United States at Pearl Harbor 
in December 1941. The importance of this victory can be measured by 
the speed and ease with which a series of linked military and naval 
operations put Japan in control of virtually the whole of southeast Asia 
and in position to move into the Indian Ocean and to Australia. The 
defeat of Japan canceled these spectacular successes and reinstated the 
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AVestern colonial nations. But four \ears of Japanese control :..*d pr> 
foundly changed the character of southeast Asia. None of the picvious 
patterns—security, economic, or political—were an\ longer present. 

The most obvious change was the increasing strength and deterinina- 
tion of the nationalist mosements, which had existed for man' rears. 
These morements, a natural consequence of Western education and ex¬ 
ample, had, nesertheless, been kept under control br colonial authorities. 
WTien they had become actise, dies were vigorously suppressed as se¬ 
ditious. 

But the initial triumphs of the Japanese in the Second ^Vorld War 
severely damaged the prestige of the IV'est. Natives were embittered at 
basing been abandoned to a rudiless Japanese imperialism, and they re¬ 
garded themselves as the victims of a colonialism so weak and stupid that 
it had failed to prepare them even for something as fundamental as self- 
defense. The new Japanese overlordship, though unpleasant and un¬ 
wanted, was in general lightly felt; and nathe leaders, who were left to 
fend for themselves, developed confidence and self-reliance and built up 
a semblance of local native authority. 

The Japanese pla\ed an important part in this development. They 
carried on a systematic propaganda campaign in which Western im¬ 
perialism was denounced. They organized collaborationist groups and 
brought forward leaders whom they flattered with attention, honors, and 
considerable local responsibility and power. Finally, in the latter stages 
of the war, when the inevitability of defeat was recognized, the Japanese 
oiganized and armed independence groups in Indo-China and Indonesia 
in order to impede or frustrate the re-establishment of Western authoritv. 
Thus the defeat of Japan and the brief interval before the '^\’est could 
even begin to reassert itself gave native leaders an opportunity to claim 
and use authority in the name of national independence. 

There is no evidence that native Communist groups were deliberately 
encouraged by the Japanese as part of this general policy' in southeast 
Asia. But they encouraged and supported revolutionary groups that had 
historically developed in conjunction with more diffused nationalist move¬ 
ments. Such groups were fundamentally an expression of protest against 
the uprooting of immemorial custom and the destruction of a way of life 
rather than an indication of an organized and regimented body of 
political and social doctrine. W^en the Dutch in the East Indies began 
in the igao’s to reform their colonial administration in ways that flouted 
tradition, they seriously disturbed the conservative masses and produced 
a flurry of ideological radicalism. And when trained Communist agita¬ 
tors and organizers later appeared, they had more success in many areas 
w'ith villagers, whose self-sustaining village economy could no longer be 
maintained, tlian among the urban proletariat. ^VTtatever Japanese in- 
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tendons may have been, there is no doubt tliat many of the arms the) 
distributed fell into the hands of native Communists. There is also no 
doubt that the chaotic conditions that prevailed at the end of the war 
gave these armed revolutionaries a chance to establish a foothold and to 
take an active part in the political struggle that followed. 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL STATES IIS SOUTHEAST ASIA 

There are now in southeast Asia four national and wholly independ¬ 
ent states: Thailand, the Philippine Republic, Burma, and Indonesia. 
Thus 77.4 per cent of the population of the region has realized its desire 
for self-government. There are three quasi-autonomous states—Viet-Nam, 
Cambodia, and Laos—constructed out of Indo-China. They include an 
addidonal 17.6 per cent of the population of southeast Asia. The r emain , 
ing 5.0 per cent lives in the largely non-self-governing territories of Ma¬ 
laya, British Borneo, Dutch New Guinea, and Portuguese Timor. 

The Republic of the Philippines came into existence on July 4, 
1946. A year later Great Britain transferred its autliority in India to the 
two new dominions of India and Pakistan. In 1948 Burma was granted 
independence and British authority was withdrawn, and in the same year 
Ceylon was granted dominion status. These changes, locally understood 
as triumphs of Asian nationalism, gave hope and stimulus to nationalist 
movements in the Netherlands East Indies and Indo-China. 

The Dutch were probably no less sincere than the British in their 
intention of acceding gradually to native demands for self-government. 
Nevertheless they pointed to the records of many of the nationalist lead¬ 
ers of collaboration with the Japanese and attributed the rise of these 
leaders to this circumstance rather than to their being genuinely repre¬ 
sentative of the wishes of the people at large. The Dutch had also a 
preference for a slow and orderly transfer of authority in order to ensure 
the maintenance of their extensive economic interests. Dutch delay on the 
one hand and native impatience on the other created mutual distrust 
that led finally to chronic armed clashes and widespread conditions of 
chaos. When, in the interests of general economic and political stability, 
the United States applied pressure to tire Dutch, directly and through the 
United Nations, the Indonesian nationalists were encouraged to hold out 
for immediate and full independence. Late in 1949 an agreement was 
concluded whereby the Dutch transferred their sovereignty over the 
Netherlands East Indies to the United States of Indonesia.^ 

The situation in Indo-China was from the start a fundamentally 
different one. Before the war, the authority of France was complete and 
unconditional. No concessions, even to the concept of preparing colonial 

*See “The Problem of Indonesia,” Major Problems of United States Foreiffi 
Policy~i949-i^5o, pp. 358-403, for a detailed analysis of the situation. 
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peoples for ultimate 5elf-go\ernment, were contemplated. In Ju> 19 <1 
Japanese troops overran the countr)’. In the last \ear o£ the war, the 
Japanese army took o^er entire control of Indo-China and interned 
Flench officials and troops. The Japanese united the Annamites of Ton¬ 
kin, Annam, and Cochin China in a government called Viet-Xam and 
set up Bao Dai, the former emperor of Annam, as its head. Before French 
forces returned to Indo-China in September 1945, the Viet-Xam govern¬ 
ment collapsed and Bao Dai abdicated in favor of a \’iet-Xamese repub¬ 
lic. The republican regime was composed of anti-Japanese and anti-French 
groups who called themselves the Met-Minh. The head of this coalition. 
Ho Chi Minh, became president of the new republic. Both he and other 
leaders were Communists. 

Somewhat earlier, in March 1945, the provisional French govern¬ 
ment in Paris announced a post-liberation plan for Indo-China. There 
would be set up an “Indo-Chinese Federation,” which would be a part 
of the proposed French Union. Greater economic freedom was promised, 
as well as a more liberal labor policy, increased educational opportu¬ 
nities, and less discrimination against natives for government posts. 

WTien the French returned to Indo-China, they had little difficult) 
in reaching agreement on the basis of this plan with those parts of the 
country' that are known as Cambodia and Laos. But the status of Cochin 
China was not so easily settled. The Viet-Xam Republic under Ho Chi 
Minh, in signing an agreement with France in March 1946, had believed 
that Cochin China would remain an integral part of the republic, at 
least until a popular referendum was held. The French, however, organ¬ 
ized an autonomous republic of Cochin China in a form that kept it 
subservient to French control. Because it was in Cochin China that French 
interests w'ere most deeply entrenched, and because the population of 
Cochin China was overwhelmingly Viet-Xamese, the difference could not 
be settled peaceably. After months of intermittent fighting, the parties 
pledged themselves to put an end to hostilities and to negotiate, but this 
truce was short-lived. In December 1946 there was a general attack on 
the French, and since then Ho Chi Minh and his followers have been un¬ 
interruptedly at war with the French. 

In mid-1947 the French sought another method of adjusting the 
issue. They persuaded Bao Dai, who was then living in Hong Kong, to 
offer to act as an intermediary vvdth the Viet-Minh groups. This effort 
collapsed when the Viet-Minh refused to receive Bao Dai. The French 
then encouraged the anti-Viet-Minh groups in \'iet-Xam to send repre¬ 
sentatives to Hong Kong to try' to persuade Bao Dai to return to his 
country and lead a native counter-movement against the Viet-Minh. 
Bao Dai hung back, not satisfied that France would offer enough in the 
way of national autonomy to enable him to outbid Ho Chi Minh for 
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popular support. Ho Chi Minh insisted upon complete autonomy, and 
though France was prepared to make many concessions, it would not 
grant Bao Dai control over foreign affairs or defense. 

The position of France became steadily more disadvantageous and 
more expensive to maintain. Although the French retained their hold in 
the cities, life there was subject to constant guerrilla raids from the 
hinterland. In the country the French held only thin lines of communica¬ 
tion. Commerce and industry were at a standstill, and French financial 
and military resources were being drained away in a struggle in whidi 
neither side was able to mount sufficient force to bring about a military 
decision. 

France made a second political effort in June 1948 and set up a pro¬ 
visional government of Viet-Nam, of which it w'as intended that Bao Dai 
should ultimately be the head. General Xuan, an Annamite who had 
long served in the French army, was appointed Pxime Minister. Bao Dai 
went to Europe, and the French Government, now spurred on by the 
steady gains of the Chinese Communists and by the potential threat they 
offered to the French position in IndoChina, pushed their negotiations 
vv'ith Bao Dai with great vigor. On March 8, 1949, a treaty was signed 
establishing an independent state of Viet-Nam, which was within the 
French Union, with France retaining control of foreign affairs and de¬ 
fense. The treaty became effective on December 30,1949. 

THE CHARACTER OF SOUTHEAST ASIAN NATIONALISM. 

The transformation of the colonial empires of southeast Asia into 
independent states has come about, not by gradual internal evolution, 
but precipitately and as a consequence of opportunities provided by a 
combination of remote events and external influences. The events were 
the demands of war, the consequent elimination of established controls, 
and the impossibility of their rapid restoration after the war was over. 
High among the external influences must be noted the operation of the 
American principle of action that encourages the independence and self- 
government of all peoples. This principle, which had been acted on in 
the case of the Philippines, was repeatedly stated as a general objective 
of United States policy. Consequently, it is understandable that at the 
end of the war there was a clearly expressed reluctance on the part of 
many Americans to see the restoration of colonialism appear as the first 
fruit of a Far Eastern victory that was felt to have been won largely by 
American arms. 

In Great Britain also there was a strong anti-imperialistic sentiment. 
It coincided with an official conviction that British interests in Asia would 
be better served by the voluntary co-operation of Asian peoples than by 
an effort to enforce British authority on a relatively increased opposition 
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with inadequate means. This judgment of what was politically practical 
and militarily feasible ^v'as only partly shared by the Dutch and not 
shared at all by the French. The lack of a uniform European aoproach to 
the political problems of southeast Asia, along with diminished reser.es 
of power that could be diverted to the region and the inhibitions imposed 
by .American attitudes, all contributed to the rapid emergence of new 
independent states. 

Certain observations can be made about the general difficulties faced 
by these new states, which throw* light on the question of nationalism 
as W’ell as on the security problems that have arisen in the region. In eacli 
of these new national units there are racial minorities for whom the 
political change that has taken place represents little more than an ex¬ 
change of one alien master for another. One such minority, the Karens 
in Burma, has been actively resisting a national Burmese authority from 
the time of its establishment. The recent uprising of the Ambonese 
against Indonesian authority is another example of a group that is not 
reconciled to the change that has taken place. 

At present, the heterogeneity of the populations in each new state 
is a source of national w*eakness and political instability. It is possible 
that independent native governments, in which a single racial or cultural 
group tends to dominate, might try to accelerate ethnic fusion. They 
would at least have strong motives for doing so that w*ere absent in the 
case of the colonial powers. If such policies w'ere set in motion, they could 
easily result in an oppression of minority groups to a degree unknown 
to them in the period of colonialism. 

Another source of political instability is the general unreadiness of 
the peoples concerned to assume the minimTiTn responsibilities of self- 
government. Although this unreadiness is largely caused by mass illiteracy 
and traditional habits, it frequently derives also horn a lack of adequate 
leadership. This is more than a lack of experience, a charge that native 
governments answrer by blaming the policies of colonial administrations 
that practically refused to give natives responsibility. Leadership is inade¬ 
quate because few* of the present leaders have more than local followings. 
Their abiUty to make their influence felt on a national scale is severely 
limited by the fact that knowledge and information in southeast Asia are 
normaUy transmitted by word of mouth. It is consequently proving ex¬ 
tremely difficult to develop the wide command of public confidence that 
is essential to the exercise of national leadership. 

It is voy probable, given these handicaps, that a national govern¬ 
ment will not be readily equated writh a popular government. It cannot 
be assumed that nationalism in southeast Asia will be automatically 
accompanied by Western concepts of democracy and by the use of Western 
political institutions. It is, in fact, more likely that nationalism will take 
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various oligarchical forms in %vhich Western institutions will be for mal ]^ 
acknowledged but distorted in practice, and from which local institu¬ 
tions will gradually evolve. It can be argued, however, that a populai 
government is not indispensable to stability in southeast Asia or even to 
progress. A competent, disciplined, and patriotic oligarchy could be 
capable of providing the necessary degree of efficient public administra¬ 
tion, economic management, and military leadership if it could command 
the requisite skilled personnel. 

Another handicap that is now being felt by the new national go\- 
emments is the realization of how underdeveloped their economies actually 
are and how deficient their economic institutions, now that their links 
w’ith a world system of commerce and finance have been interrupted and 
Western managerial skills partially withdrawn. Rich as the region is in 
potential resources, its developed resources are not adequate of them¬ 
selves, as far as a national, self-sustaining economy is concerned, to create 
the freedom from want and the social stability that the citizens of an 
Asian national state have learned from the West to consider a right 

The once flourishing export industries that the colonial system de¬ 
veloped are stagnant. To be sure, the rewards that native labor drew from 
these industries were small; but it is equally true that these industries 
did have an improving and stabilizing effect economically and socially, 
and that the livelihood they were once assured is now uncertain. A very 
painful lesson is in process of being learned: political independence and 
economic betterment are not automatically connected. 

The first reaction of the new governments to this lesson has been a 
policy of nationalizing key industries and services. In some cases, as in 
Burma, this has been justified mainly on doctrinaire grounds. But in other 
cases it has been a practical method of getting around the fact that there 
Tvere no native entrepreneurs who possessed either the capital or the ex¬ 
perience needed for the ownership and management of a modern economic 
enterprise. Whatever the reason may have been, the evidence to date is 
that the problem of economic reorganization and development will not 
be solved until an adequate corps of officials and technicians is available. 

Thus the first general impression of southeast Asian nationalism is 
that the solid bases of national unity are lacking. The present basis for 
regional co-operation is even flimsier. Heretofore, the major integrating 
forces, political and economic, in southeast Asia were the nations of 
western Europe, for they provided peace, security, and economic integra¬ 
tion. Dutch conquests and administrative penetration, for example, did 
more in fact to create the political entity that is now called the United 
States of Indonesia than any efforts of the peoples of the same area. 

Yet the national states of southeast Asia are an international fact. 
These observations are therefore pm-tinent only in that they indicate the 
nature and scale of the problem that is now presented. The Western 
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nations have a strong interest in the independent 5ur\i\ai and the de¬ 
velopment of these states into efiPective members of an international com¬ 
munity. The new states themselves have an identit\ of interest in main¬ 
taining not only their individual independence but also the securitv of 
the region that they form. The difficulty of bringing them together or of 
their coming together to take concerted measures against an external 
threat are enormous. Their economies are competitive; their new gov ern- 
niental institutions vary widely; they lack the experience of international 
consultation and of the processes by which the agreements of such con¬ 
sultation are translated into action. And it is by no means certain that 

what the West defines as the threat to their securitv is clearlv felt to be 

^ * 

so by the new national states themselves. 

SIGNIFICANT CHANGES IN THE AREAS SURROUNDING SOUTHEAST ASIA 

The problem of the security of southeast Asia would have arisen 
from the changes that hav’e taken place in the areas that border the region 
even if there had been no changes within the region itself. Among these 
external factors are the relinquishment of British authority in India, the 
disappearance of Japan as a force in east Asia, the emergence of the Soviet 
Union as a contender for world domination, the shift of China—except 
for Formosa—to the Soviet orbit, the precarious position of Hong Kong 
and Macao as outposts of Western influence, and the expanding interests 
and responsibilities of the United States in the western Pacific area. To 
these must be added an awakened consciousness on the part of .\ustraliu 
and New Zealand of the importance, as far as tlieir own interests arc 
concerned, of playing an active part in the region. 

India and Pakistan 

When British authority was transferred in 1947 to the two states of 
India and Pakistan, the structure of power in the Indian Ocean region 
was profoundly altered. Great Britain had maintained an unchallenged 
control ov'er the entire region from the east coast of Ahica to Australia 
and north to the central Asian mountain barrier. Command of the sea 
was complete, and it was ensured by the possession of naval bases at the 
strategic points of Cape Town, Aden, Colombo, Singapore, and Perth. 
Land defenses were concentrated in India, largely on the northwest 
frontier, the historical invasion route from the north. A small professional 
British force was the hard core of a larger native army. The significant 
feature of the situation was that the security of the whole region was 
accepted as a single problem and treated as such. 

The transfer of British authority automatically transferred the re¬ 
sponsibility for the defense of the Indian sub-continent to India and 
Pakistan. The establishment of an independent Burmese state still further 
divided the responsibility for the defense of the region. The only direct 
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responsibility retained by Great Britain was the defense of the Malay 
States. Thus what was previously a well-co-ordinated structure of power 
is now broken down into several un-co-ordinated parts. 

The main question that arises is of the ability of India and Pakistan, 
either by themselves or with such support as Great Britain and the 
United States can give them, to carry out the responsibility that they have 
acquired. This responsibility is divided between them, and the successful 
fulfillment of it depends on the harmonious co-operation of the two 
states in a common defense. For the new political boundaries of the Indian 
sub-continent have little relation to its strategic position. 

The real external threat that can now be anticipated to which the 
two states are open comes from the Soviet Union, to the north. The 
feasible approach for this threat is by way of the northwest land frontier, 
the defense of which lies wholly in Pakistan hands. Though both states 
possess ample military man power, some of which is well trained and of 
good morale, the security of India is directly dependent on the readiness 
of Pakistan to take action. The defense of the sea approaches, in contrast, 
is primarily the responsibility of India, supported in the first instance by 
Great Britain. Pakistan has no navy and few facilities. India took over 
from Great Britain a naval establishment adequate for local use. In that 
quarter the security of Pakistan is dependent on the readiness of India 
to take action. Thus relations between the two states are a measure of 
the security of the sub-continent. 

China 

Before the proclamation of the People's Republic of China in 
October 1949, China of itself could not be described as a threat to the 
security of any state or region on its borders. The only conceivable danger 
was that a strong aggressive power, taking advantage of the weakness of 
China, might create a threat by controlling China. This danger was kept 
in check by the equilibrium of power that developed in the Far East, 
and in two instances the checking process led to war after an attempt by 
a single power to break this equilibrium to its own advantage—Russia in 
1904-05, and Japan in stages from 1931 to 1941. 

Today China is probably no more able than before to carry out a 
policy of direct military aggression against neighboring states. It lacks 
the developed industrial plant and the military resources, other than 
crude man power, that are needed to wage a modem war. On the other 
hand, China provides an admirable staging area for the kind of indirect 
aggression at which the Soviet Union, now allied with the People’s Re¬ 
public, is conspicuously adept. The Chinese Conununist regime provides 
a channel for the transmission of arms, aid, and agents to Communist 
movements in neighboring states. 
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China has a common border with Burma and Indo-Chin:;. There a:e 
some eight million Chinese in southeast Asia. The CommiUiist Sjro-’vs 
in Thailand and Mala) a are largely Chinese. E\en the nor.-Conimjn;»: 
Chinese have very close family ties with their homeland, ha\e not been 
assimilated in southeast Asia, and will probably remain in touch -uith 
China regardless of what regime is in power there. 

Even if the People’s Republic of China were at this time judged to 
be unequal to, or uninterested in, embarking on aggre5si\e \enture5 in 
southeast Asia, an important reservation must be made in \iew of the 
influence of the Soviet Union on the new regime. Account must be taken 
of the importance that So\iet polic) may attach to maintaining a \igoious 
Communist movement in Asia and to preventing the 'W’est from stabiliz¬ 
ing areas that are at present disorganized and open to subversion. The 
basis of such action has in any event been laid by the treaty of friend¬ 
ship, alliance, and mutual aid that was concluded between the Soviet 
Union and the People’s Republic on February 14,1950. 

The situation in Formosa calls for brief comment. Formosa occupies 
a special position in relation to the security of southeast Asia because it 
is the sole territory under the control of the Chinese National Govern¬ 
ment and because the main anti-Communist Chinese forces are concen¬ 
trated there. It is a link in the chain of islands that extends from Kam¬ 
chatka to the Philippines. Part of this chain has been described by Secre¬ 
tary of State Acheson as the "defensive perimeter” of the United States. 
It is not impossible that a re-examination of an earlier decision may lead 
to the inclusion of Formosa in this defensive perimeter. In fact, the action 
taken by the United States on June 27, 1950, to use armed force as a 
means of preventing, for the time being, a conquest of Formosa b) the 
Communists may well point in that direction. 

When Japan surrendered in 1945, Formosa was re-occupied by Chinese 
Nationalist forces. This action was in accordance with the Cairo Declara¬ 
tion of December 1,1943, which promised the return of the island to China. 
This intention was reaffirmed by the Potsdam Declaration and became 
part of the surrender terms. There is some doubt, however, in international 
law whether sovereignty was actually transferred from Japan to China or 
w’as merely suspended until a peace treaty was concluded with Japan. 
At the present moment the National Government is in actual possession 
of Formosa; the People's Republic claims sovereignty; and the United 
States has not made a final judgment 

Japan 

The status of Japan in Asia was completely altered by defeat The 
country was demilitarized, its continental and outlying possessions were 
detached, and the home islands "were placed under an allied military 
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occupation. In 1947 Japan voluntarily adopted a new constitution in 
whidi war was forever renounced as an instrument of national polic\. 
Even without this the revival of Japan as an independent military power 
in the Far East is unlikely in any foreseeable future. 

Nor is the prospect that Japan will once more become the hub of an 
integrated trading system in the Fai- East especially promising. Japan can 
become self-supporting and economically significant only as other countries 
are willing and able to do business with it. The livelihood of Japan was 
based on a flourishing foreign trade in •which it exchanged manufactured 
goods and sers'ices for food and raw materials. The complex commercial 
relationships that tv'ere built up before the war have been destroyed, and 
many factors militate against their reconstruction. The principal Japanese 
prewar trading area, southeast and east Asia, is so unstable politically and 
so chaotic economically that almost no market exists. The Communist 
regime in China does not encourage trade except on politically unaccept¬ 
able terms. There is a widespread fear of Japanese competition and of an 
economic and militai^ revival; substitutes have been developed for man\ 
goods previously supplied by Japan; and Japanese freedom of action is 
restricted by the allied occupying powers. 

The total consequence is that the pai*t Japan formerly played in the 
equilibrium of power in the Far East has gone unfilled since the end of the 
war. This change in status has had profound effects in the Far East, in¬ 
cluding southeast Asia. The chief effect has been to draw both the United 
States and the Soviet Union more deeply into Asian affairs. 

The Soviet Union 

By virtue of the Yalta Agreement of February 1945 the Soviet Union 
took over from Japan the Kurile islands and the Japanese half of 
Sakhalin. A treaty with the Chinese National Government, concluded 
on August 14, 1945, restored the Soviet position in Manchuria. These 
arrangements put the Soviet Union in substantially the same position 
in the Far East that Russia had occupied before the Russo-Japanese 
War of 1904. By this treaty, the Soviet Union was granted for a period 
of thirty years a naval base at Port Arthur, joint and equal ownership 
and control with China of the vital Manchurian railways, and a thirty- 
year lease of one half the port facilities of Dairen. In return for these 
concessions, the Soviet Union undertook to support the National Govern¬ 
ment as the legitimate government of China. 

By agreement the Soviet Union received the surrender of the Japanese 
forces in Manchuria and Korea north of the Thirty-eighth Parallel. In 
Manchmria Soviet forces stripped Japanese factories of equipment valued 
at two billion dollars, allowed arms and military supplies to get into the 
hands of the Chinese Communists, and impeded the entry of Chinese 
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Xationalist troops bj refusing them the use of Dairen as a poit of entr^. 
Consequently the National C^vemment found the Chinese Conununist- 
well established in a strategically and economically ^ital area. I: wa- 
from the Manchurian base that the Communists later launched the 
attack that led to the overthrow of the National Government. 

After accepting the Japanese surrender in Korea, the So\iet Union 
set up a Communist regime in North Korea. The existence of this regime 
effectively prevented the unification of the country that allied policy had 
intended. On June 25, 1950 the regime launched without warning a full- 
scale and unprovoked invasion of the Republic of Korea, which had been 
established in the southern part of the country under the sponsorship 
and with the support of the United Nations. 

These developments, with the recent Sino-Soviet alliance, ha\e 
brought Soviet potver significantly to the front in the Far East. 

The British Commonwealth 

In addition to India and Pakistan and to Great Britain itself, the 
units of the Commonvrealth that constitute important factors in south¬ 
east Asia are Australia and New Zealand. British territorial possessions 
within the region are the Federation of Malaya, the crown colony of 
Singapore, and British Borneo. Prior to the Second "World A\^ar, Great 
Britain counted heavily on its fortification of Singapore to ensure the 
security of the area, but the Japanese demonstrated that the island was 
not impregnable against land attack. The Tveakening of British power 
generally as a consequence of the war and the undermining of the 
stability of Malaya by Communist insiurection are significant features 
in the new situation. 

In the area immediately contiguous to southeast Asia is the crown 
colony of Hong Kong. Its security is intimately bound up with the 
security of southeast Asia, and this fact adds to the British stake in the 
security of the latter. 

For the last decade, ever since Japan first showed indications of 
aggression against the regions to the south, Australia and New Zealand 
have shovra an increasing aw'areness of the threat to their security from 
east Asia. In the Pacific war they played a resolute role, and since the 
war they have made clear their purpose to assume their full share of 
responsiljility in collaboration with other members of the Commonwealth 
and with the United States in furthering the security of the entire western 
Pacific region. 

The United States 

The war left the United States more convinced than ever of the 
vital importance of the western Pacific to its national security. United 
States policy accordingly accepted heavy military and financial responsi- 
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bilides in older to safeguard its interests in the region. The power that 
had been broi^ht to bear to defeat Japan was only partially withdrawn. 
The island of Guam was strengthened and turned into a permanent 
military base. The Japanese mandated islands were occupied as strategic 
areas under a United Nations trusteeship. The Japanese islands south of 
the Thirtieth Parallel, which include the Ryukyus (Okinawa), Bonins, 
Marcus, and Iwo Jima, are provisionally held by the United States pend¬ 
ing their final disposition under a peace treaty. The allied occupation of 
Japan is in all essential respects an American responsibility. Although 
United States troops were withdrawn from Korea in 1949, the Republic 
of Korea continued to receive economic as well as military assistance 
from the United States even before the attack upon it in June 1950. 

The commitments of the United States to the Philippine Republic 
are also substantial. Beginning with the Philippine Rehabilitation Act 
of 1946 and running through the commercial agreement of the same 'jear 
to various military assistance and base rights agreements in 1947, the 
United States has indicated the extent of its interest. 

The United States has contributed heavily by loans, by grants, by 
military assistance, by economic aid, and through the Economic Co 
operation Administration (ECA) toward the maintenance of the Chinese 
National Government. Allocations of ECA assistance are still being made 
to Formosa. More recently, commitments have been made to extend eco 
nomic and military assistance to both the Bao Dai regime and the French 
authorities in Zndo-Ghina. 

After the launching by North Korean Communist forces of an armed 
attack on the Republic of Korea, President Truman on June 27 issued 
a statement in which he said that the attack had made it plain that com¬ 
munism had passed beyond the use of subversion to conquer independent 
nations and would now use armed invasion and war. With regard spe¬ 
cifically to southeast Asia, the President announced: 

I have also directed that United States Forces in the Philippines be strength¬ 
ened and that military assistance to the Philippine Government be accelerated. 

I have similarly directed acceleration in tlie furnishing of military assistance 
to the forces of France and the Associated States of Indo-China and the dispatch 
of a military mission to provide dose working relations with those forces. 

THE POWER POSITION 

One major fact emerges from the foregoing examination of the 
changes that have taken place in the power structure of tlie Far East. The 
reduction of Japan left a vacuum in that structure. The internal weak¬ 
ness of China kept that country from filling the vacuum. The United 
States and the Soviet Union were drawn in, or they moved in, to fill it. 
And these two major powers now confront each other across the Sea of 
Japan. 
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Early in 195^* cumulative effect of local conflicts in southeast 
Asia—some anti-colonial, some factional, some Connaunist insurrections— 
was so great that what had previously been considered a somewhat inci¬ 
dental regional problem suddenly took on the character of a major policj 
problem for the United States. Contributing factors were the establish¬ 
ment of a Chinese Communist authority on the borders of Indo-China 
and Burma, in both of which Communist-supported forces were in revolt, 
and the drain of a highly unsettled situation on France and Great Britain, 
whose military and financial resources were desired in Europe in connec¬ 
tion with the North Atlantic Treaty defense arrangements. It was con¬ 
cluded that in the whole of southeast Asia comm un ism was engaged in a 
concerted drive for potver. The assumed aim was to disintegrate existing 
governments, to undermine authority, to create economic and social dis¬ 
order, and to create a situation in which disciplined Communist groups 
would be the sole remaining effective force. 

The apparently smooth transference of sovereignty from the Nether¬ 
lands to the United States of Indonesia on December 27, 1949, was a 
little deceptive. As originally designed, the new nation was to be a federal 
republic of sixteen states. Of these, the Republic of Indonesia, which 
comprised most of Sumatra and about one half of Java, was the most 
powerful. Indonesia did not have a homogeneous population, and cul¬ 
turally was highly diversified. It tvas considered that these differences 
would be less likely to produce dissension under a federal system than 
under a centralized government dominated by a single racial group. An 
opposite tendency has now been clearly established, for all but three of 
the sixteen states have been merged into the Republic of Indonesia- 
most of them voluntarily but in some cases, such as in East Java and 
Madura, under pressure of the Republican army. East Sumatra and East 
Indonesia were still holding out in June 1950. 

It is possible that attempts at unification by force will lead to more 
extensive resistance and delay the economic recovery and the political 
stabilization of the new state. There hai'e already been three revolts 
against the new government. The first was promptly crushed. The second, 
in the course of W'hich the island of Amboina declared its independence, 
is still continuing. The third, in the Celebes, appears to be under control. 
The efforts of the Republic of Indonesia to replace the federal system 
with a unitary one under its own dominance contrary to what was origi¬ 
nally agreed upon by all the parties concerned are not the sole cause of 
the political stresses and unrest. Other causes are reported to be a growing 
administrative in efficienc y, arising from the struggles of native aspirants 
for public office and from the apathy of Dutch dvil servants, who are 
being retained on a temporary basis. 

The present difficulties w'ere not caused by communism, but the dis- 
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orders to which they are giving rise can easily provide situations for the 
Communists to exploit. The recognition of Indonesia by the People’*, 
Republic of China was greeted with enthusiasm by politically militant 
groups of Indonesian Chinese. An Indonesian mission left for Moscow on 
April 15, 1950, to hold exploratory talks with the Soviet Union. It is 
possible that the decision of the Indonesian Government to recognize the 
dissident regime of Ho Chi Minh in Indo-China is one of the first fruits 
of this mission. 

The Philippine Republic, after four years of freedom, has reached 
a critical point in its existence. Governmental corruption and fiscal mis¬ 
management have forced the republic into serious financial difficulties. 
In spite of sincere efforts to check corruption, public office is still widely 
considered an opportunity to accumulate wealth. Tax collections in par¬ 
ticular have suffered. The estimated budgetary deficit for 1950 is 187 
million pesos, with a total expenditure of 400 million pesos. The deficit 
for 1951 is likely to exceed soo million pesos. The present deficit has been 
met by borrowing from the Central Bank to the legal limit, by with¬ 
drawals from the Government-owned Philippines National Bank, and by 
the use of sinking funds. Capital has begun to take flight and American 
investment has slackened. Restrictions on imports have had an infla¬ 
tionary effect on commodity prices, and a black market for dollars has 
developed. Unrequited imports have been paid for in the past out of 
American grants, but funds for this purpose are diminishing each yeai. 
President Quirino has replied to American criticism of his government by 
accusing the United States of imperialistic designs. 

Public order has been endangered by a fresh outbreak of Hukbalahap 
guerrillas. The Hukbalahap movement, originally a peasant anti-landlord 
revolt, is now firmly in the hands of Philippine Communists. Its strength 
is estimated to be between ten and fifteen thousand. Early in 1950 the 
Philippine army and constabulary broke up the principal Hukbalahap 
concentrations, and they are now scattered but not eliminated. The Huk- 
balahaps maintain that when Formosa is taken from the Chinese Na¬ 
tionalists, they will receive aid from the Chinese Communists. 

In Malaya the British have been involved in a continuous policing 
operation against Chinese and Malayan Communist terrorists for two 
years. The British forces have grown in this time to about one hundred 
thousand men, and the guerrillas have been reduced to about five thou¬ 
sand, but they have not been suppressed. The terrorists have drawn their 
support from the Malayan Chinese, and in an effort to break this con¬ 
nection the British authorities are offering greater citizenship tights to 
the Chinese. The Malayan natives, however, dislike and fear the Chinese. 
Malayan nationalism is not an active political movement, chiefly because 
it is generally feared that a British withdrawal would do no more than 
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upen the waj for a Chinese influ\. The nuinicnaiKe ot 'O ^ ^un- 
centration of troops in Malaga has been costly to the British &o^enixent. 
but economic activity, especially rubber and tin production, not been 
gieath impaired. The Malay States are still the majoi dollar-earners of 
the sterling area. 

Burma, since its establishment as a national state, has been the scene 
of six or seven simultaneous retolutions. Two are led by antagonistic 
Communist factions. The most persistent retolution, that of the Karens, is 
the revolt of a racial and cultural minoiitv. The Government, which 
Marxist-Socialist but anti-Soviet, has been doctrinaire, inefficient, and 
sensitivelv nationalistic, and it has conducted Burma from one crisis to 
another. The Burmese rice industrv, formerlv one of the major producers 
of exportable surpluses in Asia, has fallen behind. Public finances are in 
extreme confusion, and although Great Britain and the Commonwealth 
earlv attempted to provide financial support, negotiations foundered on 
the touchv nationalism of the Bunnese. The United States has now taken 
an interest in the Burmese situation as an aspect of its general inteiest 
in the stability and security of southeast Asia. It has been reported that 
Bunna is considered to have a chance to escape both anarchy and Com¬ 
munist subversion. A fifty-million dollar loan for rehabilitation has been 
requested from the United States, and an additional request for militarv 
aid is expected. 

Unlike other states in soutlieast Asia, Thailand remained independent 
throughout the period of European colonial expansion, although it did 
not develop strong national unity. No resistance was offered to the Japa¬ 
nese in 1941, and Premier Pibul Songgram and his government easilv 
accepted Japanese dictation. A Free Thai movement was organized in the 
later stages of the war, and after the defeat of Japan, Premier Pibul 
was ousted; but he regained political control bv a coup d’etat in Novem¬ 
ber 1947. A staunch opponent of communism, he instituted repressive 
measures against it. He also made a bid for popular support by oppressive 
measures directed against the unpopular Chinese comraunitv-. The present 
threat from communism is not regarded so seriously as the possibility that 
the local Chinese may be driven by severe treatment to co-operate with 
the Chinese Communist regime. 

The vital spot and the heart ot the present problem is Indo-China. 
^ 4 ,ttgn,tion was publicly focused on Indo-China vvhen the Soviet Union, its 
satellite states, and the People’s Republic of China recognized Viet-Minh, 
the dissident regime of Ho Chi Minh, a step that the Soviet Government 
did not take in the case of Greece. Shortly afterwards, Viet-Nam, the 
French-supported government of Bao Dai, was recognized by the United 
States and by the majority of the countries of Western Europe. Since 
an agreement signed by Mao Tse-tung on behalf of China and the Ho 
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Chi Minh, arms deliveiies to Viet-Minh have been accelerated. There is 
evidence that the rate will probably increase.® The recent capture of 
Hainan island by the Chinese Communists will facilitate the shipment 
of arms to ports held by Viet-Minh. Previous deliveries have had to be 
packed over the mountain trails of the northern border. 

French commitments in Indo-China had grown until in 1950 mili¬ 
tary operations were costing 500 million dollars a year and required a 
force of 140,000 regulars, colonials, and legionnaires. The economic and 
financial strain and the diversion of military resources were incapacitating 
France to play her assigned role under the integrated defense plan of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Council. 

The general situation had come up for re-examination by the United 
States Government when the Chinese Communists reached the borders of 
southeast Asia. The re-examination had included a fact-finding trip by 
Ambassador-at-large Jessup in February and an economic mission in 
March 1950. Ambassador Jessup’s recommendations have not been 
made public, but in a radio address he emphasized that “the United 
States belie\es that free people who are determined to maintain their 
independence are entitled to military aid which will help them to remain 
free.” In May the Department of State announced that a special study 
group had recommended the expenditme of 64 million dollars in assist¬ 
ance to southeast Asia, allocating 23 millions for Indo-China, 10 millions 
for Thailand, and the balance for Burma, Malaya, and Indonesia. After 
conferring with French Foreign Minister Schumann, Secretary of State 
Acheson said that the United States had decided to grant economic and 
military aid to France and to the Indo-Chinese states of Viet-Nam, 
Cambodia, and Laos for defense against Communist threats, for "the 
restoration of security," and for “the development of genuine national¬ 
ism.” This aid is to be granted directly to the three associated states as 
well as to France. 

The Secretary of State further said that "the United States Govern¬ 
ment, convinced that neither national independence nor democratic evo¬ 
lution can exist in an area dominated by Soviet imperialism, considers 
the situation to be such as to warrant its according economic and military 
equipment.” It is expected tliat some of the funds authorized by the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949 for use in the general area ol 
China will be applied for these purposes. 

*The Czech newspaper Rude Provo reported on Mar. 17, 1950: “Great China 
counts on our heavy industry. Reading the contracts between the USSR and Viet- 
Minh we find heavy products particularly.” 



m. 3 IAIN ISSUES ASD ALTERNATIVE COURSES OF ACTION 

T he Uxiited States has repeatedly declared that a threat to interna¬ 
tional peace and security, wherever it raa\ occur, is a threat to its 
own security. The United States has, moreover, carried out in mam cascis 
a polic)' of aiding free nations to maintain their national integrit\ against 
external aggression and against internal subversion if the subversion has 
been directed by a foreign power. This policy recognized that the Soviet 
Union was engaged in a poliq^ of expansion and that it was employing 
internal subversion, the fomenting of disorders, and threats of aggression 
as means of extending its influence and control. 

The armed attack on the Republic of Korea has made it abundantly 
clear that the forces of international communism, guided by the policy 
of the Soviet Union, are intent upon subjugating the newly established 
national states of Asia. The economic and political instability of these 
states offers easy opportunities for every variety of disruptive action. The 
immediate advantage to the Soviet Union would be to set up a drain on 
the resources of the West, whose interests in the region are so great that 
they cannot be abandoned by default. The longer-run benefits would be 
the possible extension of Communist influence and the strengthening of 
the relative position of the Soviet world. 

In the opening section of this paper, the problem confronting the 
United States was stated as follows: The problem is to fonnulate the 
methods to be used and the steps to be taken to meet existing and poten¬ 
tial threats to the security and stability of southeast Asia. The problem 
presents two aspects, and they are distinguished from each other in the 
analysis that follows. There is the short-term aspect, which is concerned 
with an immediate state of emergency; and there is the long-term aspect, 
which relates to the establishment of a more lasting stability and security. 
It would serve no good purpose to bring southeast Asia through the pres¬ 
ent emergency by measures that might be the source of graver diiflculties 
in the long run. Conversely, if the imm ediate threat to the independent 
states of southeast Asia is not effectively met, and if these nations suc¬ 
cumb because the measures taken to support them axe faulty or inade¬ 
quate, long-range programs of economic improvement and political 
stability will be of little use. 

Finally, it should be clearly understood that the problem is focused 
on southeast Asia. Although the preceding analysis of the situation has 
shown that the problem has been created as much by forces that are 
external to the region as by internal conditions, that it has global im- 
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plications, and that local remedies cannot of themsehes be expected 
wholly to effect an improvement, these external factors will not be treated 
in detail. They have been noted under “The Development of the Prob¬ 
lem,” and any further examination of them would call for consideration 
of types of action involving a fundamental alteration of policy and also 
would take the discussion into other problem areas—Japan, China, India 
-and even into the all-inclusive problem of current international rela¬ 
tions: the possibility of an ultimate accommodation between the West 
and the Soviet Union. 

The issues that present themselves concern the implementation of 
established policy. Each broad category of measures that calls for con¬ 
sideration raises a distinct issue. These issues are discussed under four 
principzd captions: military measures, economic measures, political ni eas- 
ures, and patterns of action. 

1 . MILITMY MEASURES 

The issue is to determine the form of military assistance to be given 
to the states of southeast Asia, and the means of rendering it. 

Inasmuch as the United States must deal with governments, it is to 
the governments of the states that any assistance determined upon must 
be given. In this connection it is pertinent to review the plans that have 
been formulated and the steps that have already been decided upon b) 
the United States before discussing the further alternative courses of 
action that are open. 

The Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949 authorized 75 million 
dollars to be used at the discretion of the President in “the general area" 
of China. The President made no use of this fund until he could receive 
reports from the chiefs of United States diplomatic missions and from a 
special mission charged with making an economic survey. These reports 
were presumably in hand in March and April 1950. In May the Acting 
Secretary of State announced that about 60 million dollars would be ex¬ 
pended in southeast Asia. 

The United States, Great Britain, and France agreed on May 12, 
1950, to exdiange information on the steps that each was planning to 
take in the region, to co-ordinate their efforts to prevent gun-running, 
to co-ordinate their propaganda, and to encourage jointly the economic 
development of southeast Asia and the raising of its standards of living. 
In presenting his proposals for the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 
1950, the President in June 1950 asked for aid for the general area of 
China and for some parts of southeast Asia. Later that month, in connec¬ 
tion with the Korean crisis, he announced the acceleration of aid to Indo- 
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China and the Philippines and the sending of a militan mission to the 
former.' 

The policy of pro\iding aid has been based on the general aig^- 
ment that if Communist regimes come to power in southeast .-Vsia and if 
Soviet influence expands from China into that region, the security of the 
United States would be vitally affected. The Soviet Union would in this 
view be able to threaten indispensable trade and communication routes, 
to render the Middle East and India insecure, and to pre-empt the vast 
strategic resources of southeast Asia. As a result, the economic stability 
of Western Europe would become more difficult to maintain, and the 
collective strength of the North Atlantic Treaty organization might be 
impaired. It is Anally concluded that by stages the relati\e strengths of 
the 'Western democracies and the Soviet bloc would be signifleanth 
changed in favor of the Soviet Union. The alternatives that follow must 
be examined in the light of the foregoing facts, of the basic policy de¬ 
cisions, and of the underlying argument. No account is taken of possible 
other alternatives that would carry the discussion far beyond the scope 
of policy as it is at present deflned. 

Alternative One is merely to continue to furnish military assistance 
in the form of equipment and supplies to the states in southeast Asia. 

There has been very little controversy about this course of action, 
either during the tentative stages of its de\'elopment or now that it has 
become an accepted practice. The principal objections to it are raised 
on the grounds that it falls short of what is required to achie\e the 
objective and that more vigorous measures are needed if the security 
of the United States is to be effectively ensured. There is therefore a 
demand that this course of action be supplemented by more compre¬ 
hensive efforts. 

Alternative Two is, in addition, to commit United States forces to 
assist the states in southeast Asia. 

This alternative can be most proAtably examined at this time in 
connection "with the situation in Indo-China, for there the threat of ex¬ 
ternal aggression from China is an acknowledged possibility, and the 
United States has warned the People’s Republic of the serious view that 
it would take of military adventures beyond the Chinese borders. The 
French have shown themselves unable to concentrate sufficient power to 
br ing dissident Viet-Minh forces under control. If the Viet-Minh in¬ 
surgents now receive organized support from across the Chinese border, 
the French might well be unable to maintain even their present foothold. 
It is reported that even though the French are now making delayed con¬ 
cessions to the claims of Indo-Chinese nationalism, they are unlikely 
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to get effective support from the Indo-Chinese. It could consequently 
be concluded that unless the French are supported by United States 
forces, a vital area in the defense of southeast Asia against communism 
may be suddenly lost. This argument is strengthened by the fact that in a 
similar situation in Korea, American forces were committed. 

Arguments against this course of action are derived from two gen¬ 
eral considerations. The first is that it would identify the United States 
with French colonialism. Because the political difficulties in Indo-China 
have arisen as much from national resistance to French coloni alism as 
from any other single cause, such an identification would naturally under¬ 
mine the entire United States position in Asia by appearing to justify the 
widespread propaganda that the United States is the leader of an eco¬ 
nomic imperialism. The French have, however, in Indo-China a constitu¬ 
tional position that neither China nor the Soviet Union can rightfully 
challenge. Intervention by these countries would, it is held, justify 
counteraction by the United States with due regard to United Nations 
procedures. 

A second consideration is that this course of action might well be 
another step along the road to global war. It is pointed out that the 
United States and the Soviet Union have recognized respectively the two 
regimes that are in conflict. The addition of American forces to those of 
the French already operating in support of the Bao Dai regime might be 
used to justify the Soviet Union in taking equivalent action on behalf of 
Ho Chi Minh. 

A third consideration is that the United States forces are too limited 
in numbers to be dispersed in secondary areas. If any forces were thus 
tied down, they would have to be replaced by partial mobilization in the 
United States; otherwise the plans for mobilization and protection of 
necessary bases in case of full-scale war would be seriously weakened. 
Since the French to date have at least maintained their position without 
United States assistance, it is regarded as likely that adequate assistance 
to the French and the Indo-Chinese governments would enable them to 
quell the revolt Consequently, it is held, there is no cogent argument in 
favor of committing United States forces until either the effect of Ameri¬ 
can aid has been evaluated or a more direct threat has become imminent. 

ECONOMIC MEASURES 

The issue is to determine the character of the economic measures to 
he taken to strengthen the national states of southeast Asia. 

There are many types of economic measures that call for considera¬ 
tion as possible means of strengthening the national states of southeast 
Asia, and there are various ways in which such measures can be applied. 
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They include the granting of loans and credits for general or for special 
purposes, the supplying of goods and services on an ad hoc basis £CA 
programs, developmental and investment programs, and technical assist¬ 
ance under the Point Program. The selection of the types of measures 
and of the method of applying them svould depend to some extent on 
local circumstances, and to a considerable degree on whether the purpose 
was to meet an immediate threat to security or to lav the economic 
foundation for more permanent stability. Thus, in the first case it might 
be judged that w’hat was most urgently needed was the granting of credit 
to support the national currency, or shipments of grain to meet a:i acute 
food shortage, or the allocation of shipping tonnage for tlie movement of 
troops and supplies. 

In the second case, although it might be equally essential on political 
grounds that measures be initiated forthwith, the measures would neces¬ 
sarily require a longer time to be productive of more material results. 
Types of aid appropriate in this case would include various kinds of de¬ 
velopment and investment programs. Although in the first case the meas¬ 
ures to be employed would generally in the nature of things be trans¬ 
actions betw'een governments, in the second case private enterprise might 
also be made the recipient of aid. 

Whether or not the United States should assist the states of southeast 
Asia to strengthen themselves is not in question, for it has been decided 
to provide such assistance. A 64 million dollar program of economic as¬ 
sistance has been agreed upon, and the funds have been earmarked in a 
pending EGA appropriation of 100 million dollars for use in the general 
area of China. The alternatives that present themselves are concerned 
rather with methods of implementing an established policy*. The alterna¬ 
tives are suggested by the considerations mentioned in the foregoing 
paragraph: whether aid should be directed to stop-gap measures to meet 
the immediate emergency without regard to long-term stability; whether 
there should be combined with stop-gap measures such long-term meas¬ 
ures as are possible and are consistent vdth short-tenn objectives; or 
whether measures should be planned primarily for the achievement of 
long-term aims, and only those short-term measures adopted as are con¬ 
sonant with long-term aims. 

Alterriative One is to adopt only stop-gap measures without regard 
to objectives of long-term stabilization. 

An argument in favor of this alternative is based on the thesis that 
southeast Asia is only one of many r^ons where United States assistance 
is needed to meet threats to free nations from external aggression; that 
at best the limits upon United States resources require that aid be spread 
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\ery thin; and consequcnllj that failure to concentrate on the immediate 
emergency might result in defeat in a situation that otherwise might hate 
been saved. It is held that the world situation today is so critical that how¬ 
ever desirable and important long-term stabilization might be, measuies to 
further this objectite should be deferred until the immediate crisis has 
been dealt with. If the effort to save southeast Asia from the immediate 
threat that confronts it should fail, efforts directed to long-term stabiliza¬ 
tion would be wasted. 

On the other hand, it has been argued that a start must be made in 
dealing with the fundamental weaknesses of southeast Asia, for unless a 
process of improvement is b^un, the strains that current threats arc 
imposing on its people will increasingly impair their capacity for resist¬ 
ance. The efforts of outside states to maintain the security of southeast 
Asia would consequently be a mounting burden. 

Alternative Two is to combine stop-gap measuies with such long-term 
measures as are consistent with short-term objectives. 

This alternative meets in part, at least, the objection to the pre¬ 
vious alternative that it takes no account of the necessity for making an 
immediate beginning toward ameliorating the fundamental ills in the 
situation in southeast Asia. It is argued also that there are occasions when, 
if emphasis is placed solely on long-term requirements, slight shifts in the 
nature of measures taken or in the way in which they are applied will 
contribute to those requirements without seriously impairing their effec¬ 
tiveness in serving the primary purpose of meeting the immediate crisis. 
As between suppl)ing a government with goods or services for specific 
purposes and granting it credit, the first course might make relief much 
more promptly available, especially in the case of an inexperienced na¬ 
tive officialdom, which at best might lose valuable time in negotiating 
for the purchase and delivery of supplies needed. 

On the other hand, the second course might contribute, as the first 
course would not, to developing in the native government a sense of re¬ 
sponsibility—an end that is worth the price of certain mistakes if these 
countries are to be expected ever to stand on their own feet. It might 
also contribute to promoting a spirit of co-operation with the United 
States, which is indispensable to the effectiveness of its aid in the long 
run. Those who favor this alternative point out that the degree of conces¬ 
sion to long-run objectives must vary according to circumstances. 

This alternative encounters objections from those who believe that 
the gravity of the situation precludes any deviation from a line of action 
calculated to meet the immediate requirements with the utmost expedi¬ 
tion and effectiveness. It fails to impress those who are skeptical of the 
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possibility in the foreseeable future of developing a due 'Ln'e o; lo-j r.'.- 
bility and a spirit of co-operativeness among the nat:\e leadeis o: south¬ 
east Asia. This alternative is likewise unsatisfactorv to those who belies., 
that it would be futile to attempt to save southeast Asia unless its peoples 
are convinced that their interests lie in aligning themselves squaielv or 
the side of the W^estem democracies, and that for this reason an earnest 
start must be made now to lay the foundations for long-term stabilltv. 

Alternative Three is to plan measures primarily for the ackieienent 
of long-term objectives and to adopt only such stop-gap meamres as a 
consistent with long-term objectix<es. 

Those who favor this alternative stress the economic basis of the ills 
from which southeast . 4 sia suffers. They point out that until the problem 
of providing the masses with a reasonable livelihood can be solved, the 
region will remain in constant danger from the threat of subversion. The;, 
urge that if effective means for attacking the problem are wiselv chosen 
to produce the maximum change in the social structiue, they need nor 
entail costly and elaborate programs. 

Southeast Asia is predominantly a societj of peasant cultivators, 
and rice has been the agricultural mainstav from prehistoric times. Rice 
yields have been increased onlv as trial and error have resulted in im¬ 
provements. It is now asserted on good authority that vields could be 
greatly increased by scientific methods and that acreage could be increased 
by the use of modern machinery. A concerted drive at this one point 
could produce immediate and direct benefits for millions of people. The 
standard of living is so low throughout southeast Asia that a v erv’ small 
improvement has an incalculable social value. Increased vields would 
again make southeast Asia a rice-exporting region and would provide a 
reliable basis for a national economy. From this could be expected to 
flow increased public revenues and generallv better government. The de¬ 
sired product of a disciplined and self-reliant body politic and an efficient 
and responsible government becomes a reasonable expectation if a line 
of growth of this kind is initiated. 

The arguments against this alternative are in general those in sup¬ 
port of the first alternative, and less cogently those in support of the 
second alternative. 


POLITICAl MEASURES 

The issue is to determine the kind of political influence that the 
United States might exert to assist the states of southeast Asia to protect 
themselves against external threats and to establish stable political systems. 
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Various means aie open to the United States for exerting political 
influence on the states of southeast Asia. Among these means are the dis¬ 
semination of information and the strong forces of suggestion and exam¬ 
ple. These means might be appropriately and effecti\ely employed to 
harmonize the conflicts of interest, within states and between one state 
and another, that stand in the way of unified action against a common 
threat. This course of action might be developed on two parallel linos 
One would be to undertake to conciliate specific conflicts of interest; the 
other would be to convince the nations concerned that their differences 
must be composed in order to develop a common front against tTioj r 
common danger. The first line was followed by the United States in con¬ 
nection with the differences between the Netherlands and the Indonesian 
Republicans. The second might be opportune even where no concrete op¬ 
portunity to offer good offices presents itself. 

The essential foundation for this course of action is the creation of 
confidence in the disinterested friendliness of the United States. This im¬ 
mediately involves dealing successfully with Soviet and Communist 
propaganda. The Soviet Union is especially diligent in its effort to sow 
dissension, to spread confusion, and to impugn the motives of the United 
States, but a defensive refutation of these efforts is not enough. 

A propaganda offensive has been proposed to set out United States 
principles and objectives in a positive way and at the same time to expose 
Soviet policies and Communist metliods. Such a program, however, can 
succeed in Asia only to the extent that evidence is given of actual efforts 
on the part of the United States to achieve its objectives and to act upon 
its principles. Professions of impartial friendship, assertions of sympathy 
for Asian problems and aspirations, and reiterations of a desire for 
collaboration with Asians as equals are constantly weighed against actions. 

In spite of its acknowledged difficulties, a course of action involving 
an information program of a positive kind is widely advocated. It is con¬ 
sidered by many to be more in keeping with normal American attitudes 
and methods than various other courses that have been proposed. 

Political action of this kind raises, however, a very important ques¬ 
tion about the degree of consistency with which the United States as a 
nation of varying individual attitudes can present an effective portrayal 
of its attitude. Objectives, policies, intentions, and purposes that would 
have to be projected and acted upon unequivocally are themselves matters 
of public debate within the United States, and contradictory statements 
are made and given wide attention. Interpretations of the motives and 
actions of other governments and peoples are equally debated and just 
as freely voiced. 

Many observers recognize that there are obstacles in Asia to the 
effectiveness of measures of this sort. They consider tliat Asians look with 
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misgivings on United States policy for the leason, ls the) Lihira. that it 
seeks to introduce political and social institutions without reierenct; : j 
Asian conditions and needs. Although it is generah) conceded that the 
United States is sympathetic to Asian nationalism, a disposition i? per¬ 
ceived on the part of Americans to translate Asian nationalism into 
ideological and technical formulas that reflect American experience and 
attitudes but have no relationship to -\sian concepts or Asian reaiiti 
The desirability of making the efi!ort along the lines that have been sug¬ 
gested is not, however, in question. The issue does not lie here but ir. 
another aspect of the problem, to which attention should be turned. 

In a democratic society the relationship is especially close between 
the responsiveness of a government to the needs and aspirations o£ its 
people and to their requirements for an orderlv administration cl 
public affairs on the one hand, and the country’s internal stabilitv and 
its capacity to make itself seaue from external threats on the other 
hand. It is clear, furthermore, without disparaging the importance of the 
economic factor as a source of the ills from which southeast Asia suffers, 
that political and social factors also enter into the problem, for economic 
improvement is hindered by maladministration and by social unrest, 
which is produced by bad government as much as by economic distres*. 
This justifies the United States in considering the extent to which it can 
use promises of support and proffers of economic and other assistance as 
a lever to force improvement of administrativ e efiScienc)' and broadening 
the basis of popular support of the governments of the region. 

Alternative One is to rely only upon confidence created by the grant 
of unconditional assistance. 

This course of action assumes that better results can be obtained 
by suggestion, persuasion, example, and generous conduct than bv calcu¬ 
lated pressure. Students of Asian psychology point out that a contractual 
obligation has little moral binding force to an Asian compared with the 
compelling obligation to make a suitable return for an unconditionally 
granted favor. It is accordingly suggested that imconditional assistance, 
followed by an informally expressed interest in knowing the extent to 
which the aid had permitted constructive programs to be developed, 
would be more likely to gain the ends desired. 

It is pointed out that the principle underlying this course of action 
has a significant relationship to Asian nationalism. Neither India nor 
P akis tan has asked for economic assistance, though they have acknowl¬ 
edged their need. Both have, in addition, clearly stated that they have no 
interest in loans, grants, or programs that would restrict in any way their 
complete freedom of action. Spokesmen for southeast x\sia have expressed 
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the same attitude, though in a slightly different context. The conditions 
to which the new states of southeast Asia are most sensitive are those that 
might limit their freedom of action with respect to foreign enterprises 
within their territories. This is to be understood as reflecting the extent 
to which feelings of having been economically exploited by foreign entrt 
preneurs have entered into national economic policy. 

On the other hand, it is argued that the present political leaders in 
southeast Asia are not likely to take resolute and sustained action unless 
they are constantly prodded to do so. Their view of national needs and 
of national dangers are not necessarily identical with the judgment that 
the United States makes of their position. Furthermore, insofar as exist¬ 
ing regimes are unprogressive, unpopular, and weak, unconditional aid 
from the United States would automatically become a means for per¬ 
petuating them. 

Since a sense of regional unity is not strong in southeast Asia, and a 
sense of nationalism is powerful, it is finally pointed out that uncondi¬ 
tional aid would probably be utilized in w'ays that would not lead to 
collective regional strength. Every new government in southeast Asia, foi 
example, is convinced of the absolute need to improve the lot of the 
peasant. Agricultural improvement and expansion are marked down as 
essential first steps. There is little doubt that a good portion of uncondi¬ 
tional aid w’ould be allocated lor this purpose. Yet the agricultural com¬ 
modities tliat each of these states can most advantageously produce are 
frequently the same. Care would therefore need to be exercised lest theie 
occur an overproduction of particular items, a development that might 
impair a balanced economy for the region as a w^hole. 

Alternative Two is to make support conditional upon the taking of 
measures to increase the effectiveness of resistajice. 

This alternative would meet the objections to the first alternative, at 
least insofar as meeting the inunediate emergency situation is concerned 
The measures here envisaged relate primarily to military arrangements 
and to strateg)’, mobilization of national resources, and other matters foi 
dealing with the immediate situation that, it is held, would be not so 
likely to evoke widespread resentment and non-co-operation as would 
attempts to uproot any traditional customs and modes deemed in the 
United States to be incompatible with establishing a sound basis for 
stability and progress. 

This alternative, however, is unacceptable either to those who con¬ 
sider that conditional assistance, even il the conditions were restricted 
to the matters already indicated, would be resented and arouse hostility 
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rather than willing co-operation, or to those who belie\e that the Ur*itecl 
States should go much further and insist on comprehensis e v 

and political reforms. 

Alternative Three is to exert influence by making suppoit co'i'''^ 
upon the maximum attention behig given both to resistance and to s'e*« 
looking to the development of political stability. 

In support of this course of action it is generalh argued that a ta\or- 
able opportunity now exists for bringing influence to bear on the - 
ernments of southeast Asia, not onl} fulh to mobilite their resouj res toi 
defense but also to establish democratic institutions and to dc\el'>p ta- 
cient administrative systems. The need as well as the desire of dtese gov¬ 
ernments for assistance is held to provide a powerful motive for acceptirtt 
conditions. It is suggested that political resistance to such piopusals coald 
be reduced if it were made clear that the Government and the people 
of the United States considered a recipient government a betteJ lisk when 
it was demonstrating its willingness to make everv- effort to strengthen 
itself. 

The internal reforms that have been proposed are to remove corrupt 
and incompetent personnel from the governmental service; to institute 
a professional civil service based on merit; to set up modern svstems of 
governmental accounting and finance: to organize an impartial judicial 
system; to initiate modern programs of education, public woiks. welfare, 
and economic development; to guarantee and to enforce tire provision of 
basic human rights; to make the government trulv representative; and 
to provide safeguards against the abuse of political power. In addition, 
it has been suggested that during the early stages of a program the United 
States should also insist on the use of American advisers and technicians. 

Many objections to this course of action have been expressed. In 
the first place, it has been asserted that there is no warrant for assuming 
that Asian people are so conscious of the nature of the threat thev face, 
or so fearful of the consequences of unsuccessful resistance, that the offer 
of support or assistance would be a sufficient inducement to bring them 
to accept voluntarily the irksome discipline and the controls incidental 
to effective defense or to submit to political and social reforms that would 
represent a radical transformation of their traditional order of life. It is 
argued that an y effort on the part of the United States to inject itself 
overtly into the internal affairs of one of these new national governments 
is sure to be resented. Governments and public opinion in these states 
are highly sensitiv'e to slights on their national pride. Fears have been 
expressed that the critical implications of a policy of aid in return for 
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reforms might easily create a state of mind that would refuse even badly 
needed assistance or that would accept humiliating conditions under coni' 
pulsion and tlien make a mere pretense of observing them. 

Aside from questions of pride, it is pointed out that Asian peoples 
have little notion of what is involved in executing complex programs 
of reform. They will enter lightheartedly into agreements to take steps 
that they cannot carry out. It is also insisted that if novel institutions, 
highly technical reorganizations, and legislative enactments have been 
dictated, they cannot produce significant changes. They can only gradu¬ 
ally evolve in relation to local tradition, local need, and the automatic 
pressure of circumstances. 

Those who object to this course of action also argue that efl&cient 
government is dependent on a body of efficient administrators and tech¬ 
nicians. Whether a government is democratic and representative, oli¬ 
garchic and arbitrary, or even authoritarian, its effectiveness depends on 
the skill and morale of the individual group. Personnel of this kind, in 
the numbers needed, are not naturally developed by peoples who have 
only recently emerged from political dependence. They cannot be created 
by fiat or by agreement. 

And although Asian states are accustomed to the presence of foreign 
advisers, there is an important difference between a foreign adviser who 
has been invited to serve a national government and one who has been 
imposed on a sovereign state as the price of assistance. To stipulate 
the use of foreign advisers is to suggest political inferiority, and national 
sensibilities are again aroused. 

THE PATTEBN OF ACTION IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 

The issue is to determine the pattern of action in southeast Asia foj 
achieving basic objectives. 

This issue is concerned with whether, and to what extent, the United 
States should seek collective action to strengthen the security of south¬ 
east Asia with other nations possessing an identity of security interests in 
the region. The issue is significant chiefly in connection with a broad 
policy designed to be carried out gradually and over a long period of 
time. It does not arise prominently in relation to current measures, be¬ 
cause it has already been decided officially that immediate steps will 
be taken in some instances in conjunction with Great Britain and France, 
in other instances in conjunction witli Great Britain and the Common¬ 
wealth, and in others unilaterally by the United States. 

Alternative One is for the United States to act unilaterally. 
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An attempt is usually made to justih- this choice reference to th- 
probability that the United states will have to provide the ■‘hire 

of all the assistance provided for southeast Asia. On this :t isi 
that in return for assuming the greater part of the burden, t/.e Unilei 
States should have a free hand in administering the aid, in defining the 
purposes for which it is to be used, and in ensuring the realisation o* 
United States objectives. The United States should therefore not be hc";- 
pered by the possibly conflicting objectives and policies of other nations. 

This argument places great weight on the contradictions between 
European colonialism and the American principle of tlie right of all 
peoples to govern themselves. This may lead, however, to the inference 
that the constitutional position of colonial authorities can be touted 
with United States encouragement, thus producing the veiy' state of 
disorder that United States policv' is designed to remedy. It also antici¬ 
pates the possibility of conflict between a policy of nationalized economv 
and trade controlled by potential co-operators and the United States 
policy of encouraging a freer flow of international trade, thus keeping 
the United States free to press for its own policy. 

Unilateral action is opposed, however, by those who point out that 
although it may be desirable, it cannot be in fact carried out. Great 
Britain and France exercise actual authority in some parts of southeast 
Asia. Great Britain, the Commonwealth, France, and the Netherlands 
have tangible assets and clearly definable interests in southeast Asia. 
These facts cannot be overridden, and United States action must take them 
into consideration, if for no other reason than its interest in maintaining 
concerted action in other parts of the world. To consider these facts is to 
be prepared to negotiate differences, and the decision to take unilateral 
action is abandoned at the start. 

Alternative Two is for the United States to develop joint programs 
with Great Britain and the Commonwealth. 

This choice has been urged by those who believe that it corresponds 
more closely with the political facts of the situation while at the same 
time leaving room for action unhampered by objections on the policies 
of other powers. It is pointed out that Great Britain has in principle 
granted independence to those of its colonial peoples who are prepared 
to assume the responsibilities of freedom, and that there is a firmer 
ground of interest in southeast Asia common to the United States, Great 
Britain, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand than that shared by the 
United States, France, and the Netherlands. It is pointed out further 
that there are positive advantages in utilizing British experience and in¬ 
formation, and that the foundation has already been laid for this form 
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of co-operation. The Commonwealth established a position with respect 
to southeast Asia at the Colombo Conference, and it drafted a program 
of economic development at the Sydney Conference. The United States 
announced its intention of co-ordinating its activities with the proposals 
made at these conferences. 

Special collaboration with Great Britain has also been supported 
by the argument that it would provide an opportunity to liquidate the 
sterling balances held by southeast Asian countries tvithin the Common¬ 
wealth. This would be an important contribution to the economic 
rehabilitation of the region, as well as being of assistance to Great Britain. 
But there is much to be said for not mixing tliis complicated question 
with the problems of southeast Asia. On the other hand, some doubt has 
been expressed about the uncertain attitude of India, which points to a 
more selective grouping of countries. It is argued further that to ignore the 
interests of other nations, especially France and the Netherlands, would 
be unrealistic and the source of friction in American relations with these 
states. 

Alternative Three is for the United States to work jointly with the 
British Commonwealth and France. 

Adoption of this alternative would constitute recognition of the 
position of France as a great power and as the possessor of both an import¬ 
ant stake in Indo-China and strong material interests in the region of 
southeast Asia as a whole. Proponents of this alternative argue that the 
safeguarding of valuable interests would give France a strong incentive 
for extensive and resolute co-operation with the United States in the 
pursuit of common objectives, whereas without the support and co-opera¬ 
tion of France the United States would find it impracticable to take action 
in Indo-China, the area most vital to the security of the whole region. 
The principal argument made against this alternative is that it would tie 
the United States to the interests of French colonialism, and hence it is 
assumed to be antagonistic to American interests. Anotlier objection is 
that this course would ignore tire interests of the Netherlands and of the 
countries of the region itself. 

Alternative Four is for the United States to work jointly with all the 
free countries that have interests in Southeast Asia. 

This course of action is essentially the reverse of the first altematixe, 
and the discussion of it follows the same general pattern as given above, 
It should be noted, however, that the policies and programs involved are 
all long-term. Insofar as the objections to this course are based on present 
conditions, such as the persistence of colonial practices, it is recalled that 
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they are undergoing rapid modification and ma\ cease to be a sojr e o. 
difference of opinion between the United States and other rati onIt U 
argued, for example, that while the French-supported ^';et-Xar.l G /. .rr- 
ment is being suengthened to resist die threat of Coninurist a£^i-es*:or, 
it is also being accorded, and is assuming, gi’eater responsibilities; and 
it may e\entually achieve so great a degree ot poiver and seit-rciiance 
that France will be able to fulfill the stated aim of French police bs 
granting it complete self-determination. If the basis for comm ;n action 
should broaden w'ith time, the arguments in fat or of this alternatise n onid 
gain weight. 

Closely related to this alternative are proposals lor the detelopment n[ 
a regional security arrangement. These hate been brought up from time 
to time ever since the Charter of the United Nations tvent into effect. 
Early proposals envisaged an arrangement that would include the princi¬ 
pal nations tvith Far Eastern interests, including . 4 ustralia, New Zealand, 
and the Philippines. This concept was modified as tension det eloped be¬ 
tween the West and the Soviet Union and as new national states emerged 
in Asia. 

In May 1949 the National Government of China proposed to the 
United States a regional defense arrangement on the pattern of the North 
. 4 .tlantic Treaty. Two months later. Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and 
President Quirino of the Philippine Republic announced their ad\ocac\ 
of a regional arrangement e\en without the participation of the United 
.States. A similar joint announcement was made a short time aftenvards 
bv Chiang Kai-shek and President Rhee of the Republic of Korea. Sec¬ 
retary of State Aclieson discouraged the idea of - 4 merican sponsorship 
and even participation saying that in view of the conflicts within the region, 
an Asian defense pact was premature. The Congress of the United States, 
hotvever, in September 1949 favored, in the Mutual Defense Assistance Act. 
the formation by the states of the Far East of a joint organization to de¬ 
velop programs of self-help and mutual co-operation. The participation of 
the United States was not expressly ruled out. 

The arguments against this alternative in general are those in favor 
of unilateral action by the United States, which have been already men¬ 
tioned. The arguments against a regional security arrangement, however, 
merit brief special mention. Even with the major nations participating, 
questions are raised as to the extent to which these nations can commit 
their resources to the defense of southeast Asia. At present under the North 
-Atlantic Treaty the United States is making its resources available to 
strengthen other treaty states, and all signatories are working toward 
self-help and mutual aid. The diversion of resources from this purpose to 
an equivalent purpose in southeast Asia immediately involves an estimate 
of relative needs and relative danger. 

It is pointed out that the feature of reciprocal aid has little significance 
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for southeast Asia. Except for Australia and New Zealand, none of the 
states whose home territories are in the western Pacific area can be 
considered capable of acting in their collective self-defense to the extent 
required of the signatories of the North Atlantic Treaty. The burden of 
defense would inevitably fall on major nations with interests in southeast 
Asia. The fulfillment of such a responsibility by them would follow from 
their national interests, the achie^ ement of which requires stability and 
security in the Asian states. 

Furthermore, the relationship thus established between major foreign 
powers and independent but weak Asian states would be a soiurce of 
political difficulties. Since two of these major foreign powers would be 
the very colonial powers from whom independence had been so lately 
won, the operational details might have to be handled in an atmosphere 
of resentment and suspicion. There is also the possibility of conflicts of 
interest arising between the major nations themselves. 

Alternative Five is for the United States to rely mainly upon programs 
developed and carried out internationally by the United Nations. 

This alternative is supported by the contention that in this way the 
pressure of world public opinion would be brought to bear to restrain 
aggressive policies at an early point in their development. The possibility 
of checking further development would consequently be opened. It is 
also argued, on the basis of the success with which the conflict in Indo¬ 
nesia was handled, that it is only in the United Nations that the complex 
struggle of interests now going on in southeast Asia can be effectively 
and safely handled. 

As far as conaete measures of material assistance are concerned, 
specialized agencies of the United Nations are available for use as 
appropriate channels for achieving United States objectives in southeast 
Asia. They include the Food Agriculture Organization (FAO), the 
International Labor Organization (ILO), the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and De\elopment, and the International Monetary Fund. 
Especially pertinent to all programs of economic assistance is the Econom¬ 
ic Commission for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE).® These agencies 
have been of considerable practical use on many occasions. 

* The terms of reference of ECAFE provide that it shall; 

"(a) Initiate and participate in measures for facilitating concerted action for 
the economic reconstruction of Asia and the Far East for raising the level of economic 
activity in Asia and the Far East and for maintaining and strengthening the economic 
relations of these areas both among themselves and with other countries of the world; 

(b) Make or sponsor . . . investigations and studies of economic aid and tech¬ 
nological problems... within... Asia and the Far East.... 

(c) Undertake or sponsor the collection, evaluation and dissemination of . . • 
economic, technological, and statistical information," 
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Thih alteinathe is suppoiied b\ ihe i n: -j, 

United Nations as a channel for the development oi a I ,rL',-:a'i''e c', 

of stabilization would sene to keep attention focused cn souihe^,; As.a 
and its security, while at the same time spreading iespon«ibilit\ :.r the 
success of the polic\ o\er all free nations. It is also arsued that 'rto.dd 
opinion ivould be enlisted in support of the poliq and that this orld he 
an obstacle that an aggressor would not light-heartedl} ho^t. Thl- 
course of action would finally minimize political suspicions and cha:j,« 
of ulterior motives. 

On the other hand, a particular drawback attaches to brin.inj 
cases of aggression to the United Nations, for such action provides the 
Soviet Union with an opportunity to make propagandist capital out of 
tlie proceedings. This is especially true in the case of Indo-China, because 
tlie Soviet representative would be certain to argue that it was France, 
with the support of the United States, that was attempting to force a puppet 
government on the \het-Namese, whereas the Soviet Union, in supporting 
the Communist regime, was encotiraging genuine national aspirations. 
Asian judgment of the situation in the present condition of sensitivity 
to an) thing that smacks of colonialism would be by no means immune 
to this propaganda, and a clear decision might not emerge from the 
United Nations. 

A final objection often brought s^ainst this alternative is that the 
United Nations is not competent to handle a prolonged operation of the 
size and complexity required for the development and execution of a 
constructive program in the strengthening of southeast Asia. It is also 
felt that the political and security objectives that are involved in a long¬ 
term economic program should not be entrusted to the United Nations 
or its specialized agencies, for these objectives are too important to be 
overridden by technical considerations or compromised in the cumber¬ 
some processes of international administration. 
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I. DEFINITION OF TERMS 


Definition of terms is one of the first difficuiaes that arise in aiidhtlcal '.rk 
in the field, of international relations. .As in the social science* se.ic'jl " t' 
handicaps of an inexact terminology' are quickly felt. The need ioi 'drea.cr p:c- 
dsion must, however, be adjusted to the need to communicate on matters th-t 
concern not only the specialist, but everyone. AV ith these diiTerent requiremens 
in mind, five basic terms—as they are used in this volume—are explained beloi 

National interests reflect the general and continuing ends for ”h:clr a nati'm 
acts. They embrace such matters as the need of a society for secur:t\ sjaiti'.t 
aggression, for the development of higher standards of Ihing, and for maintalnlra 
conditions of national and international stability. The particular form in tihic!" 
such interests are felt and stated is the product of changing social habits and 
values, and it reflects the aspirations and expectations of peoples. Despite diangtd 
meanings, national interests are the constants rather that the ^a^iable^ of inter¬ 
national relations. They are durable and few in number, and they pro\ide die 
broad frame of reference for objectives and policies. 

It should be observed, by way of caution, that though the term national interest 
has sometimes been criticized on the ground that it implies self-seeking at the 
expense of others, no such connotation is intended here. National intereob exist, 
and foreign policy w'ould be conducted in a \’acuum if it ignored them. Yet the 
existence of national interests does not preclude the acceptance of iniemational 
obligations. Under present conditions, acceptance by a state of agreed inter¬ 
national obligations may conceivably be the best guarantee of its national interests. 

The word principles does not lend itself readily to having its meaning made 
precise, yet the persistency with which it has always been used in connection 
with the international conduct of states is not merely accidental, .A strons i»ense 
of proper action, or a sense of dismay at presumed wrong action, is so con* 
stantly revealed in the responses of peoples to the courses proposed or taken by 
governments that the existence and importance of standards of conduct and rule^i 
of action must be recognized as playing a significant part in international rela¬ 
tions. Although principles cannot be easily identified and are often demonstrably 
ignored, they are noted here, therefore, as representing tlie more or less clearly 
formulated patterns of behavior that guide national action and to which interests, 
objectives, and policies are made to conform. As sources of action, principles are 
deeply imbedded in the cultural patterns and political philosophy of a people. 

Objectives designate the particular ends to'vvard which policy is directed. They 
derive from national interests and are conditioned by the national interests oL 
other states. 

When a national interest—either because it is felt to be threatened or because 
a pressure of expectation within a state brings it into sharp focus—becomes suf¬ 
ficiently compelling for a state to seek to establish it with finality by the actne 
exercise of power or influence, it is delimited and particularized for a given con¬ 
text and becomes an objective. If it were possible, at any given moment, to 
identify and correlate all the objectives of all the policies that a state is formu¬ 
lating and implementing, a picture would emerge of how a state believes that 
its national interests can best be guarded or forwarded under existing conditions. 

Policies are taken to mean specific courses of action designed to achies'e objec¬ 
tives. There is a greater degree of flexibility inherent in the formulation and 
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application of policies tlian in the framing of objectives. At the same time it 
must be recognized that certain policies are of such long standing that their 
modification is likely to be attended by a dangerous upsetting of established 
expectations. In popular usage policy is often made synonymous with interests 
or objectives. However, distinctions do exist between ends and means; and 
objectives are thus here considered as ends, and policies as means. 

This does not imply that means are less important than ends or that mpan; 
not help shape ends. It implies merely that for analytical purposes the distinction 
is useful. It should be added that policies \ai7 greatly in scope and duration. 
Some, established over a long period of time, such as the Open Door policy in 
Qiina, become deeply rooted; others come to an end as soon as the particular 
situation they are designed to meet undergoes significant change. 

Commitments denote specific undertakings in support of policies. Commit¬ 
ments may be vague or precise depending upon circumstances, but in either 
event they represent fixed points in the application of policies. In popular lan¬ 
guage a commitment is often used loosely and interchangeably for a policy. The 
two terms are not interchangeable as used in this volume. Thus, in die example 
given earlier, a policy of aid to free nations is distinguished from commitmenU 
to supply designated amounts of military and financial assistance for a fixed 
period of time to Greece and Turkey. 

By w'ay of additional caution it should be stated that an overemphasis on 
terminology can lead to the obscuring or oversimplification of the complex and 
dynamic nature of international relations. It is recognized that interests are 
frequently interlocked and that objectives, policies, and commitments are often 
difficult to disengage analytically without doing violence to reality. This difficulty 
leads to the last distinction it is desired to make: the distinction between the 
foreign policy of a nation and a nation's foreign policies. The latter term is used 
only in the sense defined above for policies. The former is used to refer to the 
complex and dynamic political course that a nation follows in relation to other 
states. A nation’s foreign policy is more than the sum total of its foreign policies, 
for it also includes its commitments, the current forms of its interests and objec¬ 
tives, and the principles of right conduct that it professes. 

National interests, as the essential framework for the definition of objectives 
and the conduct of policy, are conditioned by the geographical location of a state, 
shaped by the network of power relationships in which a state has developed, 
and expressed in terms that reflect the historical experience of tlie peoples con¬ 
cerned. Definitions of national interest tend to acquire the character and force of 
traditional habits of thought and understanding and they are not easily modified. 

Because of their continuing nature, national interests can be and are popularly 
identified with objectives and policies of diverse kinds. Yet over a sufficiently long 
period of time, and in spite of choppings and changings, objectives and policies 
seem to fall into a comprehensible pattern that partially reveals the underlying 
national interests to which they have given particular form. Though such a 
pattern must be accepted with reserve, it is nevertheless useful as a tentative 
hypothesis of what actually guides states along certain courses of action. 
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The importance of international affairs and the present interc't in the £e-d 
can be judged by the enormous and increasing volume ot mitten infonnation, 
analysis, and comment that is now available on e\er\ aspect ol the subject. Fa/, 
information is most desirable and necessan- for the student and the 
layman, especially in countries where public control of the proccN^Cs of 
emment prevails. But tlie sast fimd of available material makes selection ar.'.- 
thing but an easy task. 

In selecting reference materials for the stud\ of current international 
and foreign policy problems, there are five t\pes to be considered. The first is 
material which examines or illustrates the basic character of international rela¬ 
tions. The second is general background material about the immediate past 
to provide some “sense of the times,” the milieu within which present csent' 
find their significance. The third is background material on specific problem'- 
in international relations, that is, the framework of esents out of sshich a 
specific problem emerges. The fourth is current material to provide a broad 
view of the present world scene. And the fifth is current material on specific 
problems to provide the basis for the study of problems as they develop. An 
attempt has been made in this volume to provide suggested references including 
all tliese various types of materials, although limitations of space do not permit 
extensive coverage. 

Background material on specific problems of foreign policy is available in 
abundance. In order to give the reader a few essential sources from which the 
background may be further developed, each problem statement in Parts Two and 
Three of this volume is followed by a short list of “Selected References." These 
are in no sense complete, for they are limited chiefiy to official sources and 
even then only a basic few are suggested. The purpose of these is to provide 
a starting point for developing the background more fully. 

Several regular publications provide current official materials of various 
kinds. Foremost among these is the Department of State Bulletin. This publica¬ 
tion, issued weekly, is a basic source of official information on .American foreign 
relations. It contains signed articles, texts of notes, official statements, and many 
other indispensable materials. On various phases of foreign economic matters, 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, published by the Department of Commerce, Foreign 
Agriculture, published monthly by the Department of Agriculture, the Treasury 
Bulletin, a monthly, and the Federal Reserve Bulletin, a monthly, have much 
valuable information. 

The Department of State also publishes an abundance of material on gen¬ 
eral and specific subjects relating to the foreign relations of the United States: 
treaties, diplomatic correspondence, official analyses of various aspects of -Ameri¬ 
can foreign policy, collections of documents, records of international conferences, 
and many other useful materials such as the Foreign Relations of the United 
States, which are annual volumes of state papers. These are being issued regu¬ 
larly and are available in libraries that are designated as “government deposi¬ 
tories." The Department also issues semiannually a cumulative list of its pub¬ 
lications &om October i, igsg. 

Congressional documents contain a wealth of information, both official and 
nonoffidal. Hearings, materials printed as “public documents,” and texts of 
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bills are impoitant sources and can usually be obtained upon request from 
members of Congress. Records of debates in deliberative bodies are an excellent 
source of infoimation on tlie development of foreign policies. The Congiessional 
Record is available in nearly all libraries. 

The official state papers of foreign governments aie often not readily avail¬ 
able to American students. However, most sucli governments maintain informa¬ 
tion services in the United States and frequently issue English-language publica¬ 
tions containing texts of official documents and statements, as well as other 
pertinent foreign mateiial. An unofficial publication that is especially helpful 
because of the difficulties in obtaining Soviet material, is the Cwrent Digest of 
the Soviet Press. A weekly survey of Soviet newspaper and magazine articles, 
published by the Joint Committee on Slavic Studies, the Digest often has complete 
texts of important items in translation. 

Records of debates in foreign legislative bodies arc not as accessible as 
might be desired, but there are several sources that should be kept in tnimi 
Hansard, the record of debates in the United Kingdom Parliament, can be found 
in larger libraries, as can the Journal Offidel ol die French National Assemblv 
Full records of debates in the Dominion parliaments are not generally available, 
but the Journal of the Parliaments of the Empire contains the record of selected 
debates in various dominion legislative bodies. 

United Nations documents are in a class by themselves, because they are 
so numerous and also because a special classification has been dev'eloped to 
facilitate their use. The General Assembly, the Security Council, the Economic 
and Social Council, and the Trusteeship Council have separate series of "Offi¬ 
cial Records.” These contain records of debates and in some instances, texts 
of resolutions, whidi can be consulted for the detailed consideration of problems 
in which these bodies are concerned. In addition, the resolutions passed in each 
session of the General Assembly, the Economic and Social Council, and the 
Trusteeship Council are published in collected form. The Yeas book of the 
United Nations contains texts of resolutions, summaries of the deliberations of 
United Nations bodies, and brief factual analyses of principal events. The spe¬ 
cialized agencies usually issue “bulletins” or “reviews” at stated intervals, as 
well as annual reports, that are useful in following tlte activities of these organ¬ 
izations. 

One group of United Nations documents, not a pait of the complex num¬ 
bered classification, is useful and usually more available tlian the official docu¬ 
ments that are distributed to the United Nations depository libraries. These are 
published by the Research Section of the United Nations Department of Public 
Information, and are entitled “Information Papers" and “Background Papers.” 

The United Nations began issuing a monthly United Nations Documents 
Index in January 1950, which includes “all documents and publications received 
by the Documents Index Unit from the United Nations and Specialized Agen¬ 
cies,” except confidential and internal papers. They are listed by organization, 
with a General Index cov ering all items in each issue. At the end of the year, an 
annual cumulative index will be issued. 

There is also available a useful guide to United Nations materials entitled 
Documents of International Organizations—A Selected Bibliography, published 
quarterly by the World Peace Foundation. Volume i, Number 1, contains an 
Introductory Note explaining the United Nations documentation system, and 
deteilcd references to United Nations documents carefully classified. The United 
Nations Bulletin, formerly called the United Nations Weekly Bulletin, available 
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in most libraries, contains articles, a calendar of meetings, and other rr. 
pertinent to United Nations. 

The Pan-American Union is a principal source for ofScial documents deal 
ing with inter-American affairs. The Union publishes texts of document-, acah se- 
of inter-American problems, and many other materials of ^aIue on this asoect 
of foreign relations. 

There are several nonofficial collections of documents that are reudih 
available and include both primary and secondary materials. DociLr^eiit. o' 
American Foreign Relations, published annually since 1938 b\ the 'World Peace 
Foundation, contains documentary material classified in a manner diat facilitates 
easy reference. International Conciliation, published monthly by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, often contains documentary material of 
considerable value. This publication also presents well-mritten analyses on ',ar:- 
ous problems in foreign relations. The American Journal of International Lau,\ 
a quarterly, contains a ‘‘Chronicle of International Events" and a ‘‘Supplement 
of Official Documents,” as well as signed articles on specific problems. 

International Organization, a quarterly published by the World Peace 
Foundation, contains su mm aries of the acthities of the mo^t important interna¬ 
tional organizations and a supplement of official documents. Each issue alsj 
contains a “Selected Bibliography” giving leferences both to official docu¬ 
ments and to books, pamphlets, and periodicals. Vital Speeches, a semi¬ 
monthly journal, reprints the texts of many public addresses made by- 
high government officials. The metropolitan newspapers, such as the \e-x 
York Times, and the New York Herald Tribune, are a constant source of 
information to the student of international affairs. The coverage of world events 
by the Christian Science Monitor is also usually quite full. All three papers 
frequently publish texts of official documents not otherwise easily obtainable. 

It is not the purpose here to treat secondary' materials at great length, but 
a few might be mentioned. Several periodicab contain helpful material, includ¬ 
ing: Foreign Affairs, International Affairs, Pacific Affairs, the Middle East 
Journal, Inter-American Economic Affairs, Military Affairs, and World Politics, 
all quarterlies; Current History and American Perspective, monthlies; and 
U.S. News and World Report, a weekly. Each issue of Foreign Affairs also con¬ 
tains a list of “Recent Books on International Relations,” and the Council «.n 
Foreign Relations has also published Foreign Affairs Bibliography, 
which is a handy reference list for background material. In addition, the Council 
issues an annual survey of The United States in World Affairs. The Foreign 
Policy Reports, published regularly by the Foreign Policy .Association, are pam¬ 
phlets, each devoted to analysis and comment on a special subject. 

On military matters, there are a number of serv-ice joiumals that contain 
comment, reprints of public statements made by the nation’s military leaders 
and technical military information not usually available elsewhere The Combat 
Forces Journal and the United States Naval Institute Proceeding contain signed 
articles, “Notes on International Affairs,” and “Professional Notes.” 

The Royal Institute of International .\feirs, Chatham House, regularly 
publishes books and pamphlets on various aspects of international affairs. This 
group also publishes World Today, a monthly journal that contains informed 
comment and analysis, and a semi-monthly Chronology of International Events 
and Documents. 

The American Foreign Policy Library series, published by the Hajv'ard Uni- 
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\ersity Press, provides secondary material of a slightly different character. Each 
volume in the series is a short treatment of some problem of interest in Ameri¬ 
can foreign policy by a competent author. 

The Yale Institute of International Studies publishes “memoranda” from 
time to time, each of which is a detailed treatment of a special subject. The 
memoranda are rather specialized, but they deal with cut rent topics in inter¬ 
national affairs. 

The Cunent Developments tn United States Foreign Policy, a month!) 
summary published by The Brookings Institution, has since November 1947 
included a list of the more important current references to official materials 
on various subjects. These are classified according to the subject headings of 
the Summary and provide a ready reference to materials of interest. In some 
respects, the items listed in the “Selected References" in Part Two of the present 
volume duplicate some of those listed earlier in the monthly summary, but the 
lists of the summary contain many items not included in this volume. 

The current nature of international relations makes it difficult to assemble 
collections of readings on the subject, a device widely used in other academic 
fields. There is one collection of this type, however. International Relations, 
a selection of current readings, published by the Massachusetts Institute of Tech 
nology, which reprints periodical articles or excerpts from them, speeches, news¬ 
paper articles, and some pertinent documents, all arranged under general 
subject headings. 

The list of references below has been selected primarily to give the reader 
a general view of the war period and some sense of the world scene up to the 
present time. The memoirs of leading statesmen represent, of course, only the 
views of those w’ho wrote them and in this sense they are not official. All ol 
the memoirs, however, are based in some degree on documents heretofore not 
av ailable to the public, and in this sense they offer new material for consideration. 
The other references are specialized to a degree, but they illuminate some ol 
the broad problems of the immediate past and offer to the reader a means ol 
viewing a broad panorama of events. They have been arranged under five 
headings. 

International Relations: General 

Condliffe, John Bell. The Commerce of Nations. (New York: W. W. Norton and 
Co., Inc., 1950), 884 pp. The theme of this study is that throughout recorded 
history new forms of trading have disturbed the established political ordei. 
Each historical epoch is anal)tically reviewed, and its lesson applied to 
contemporary problems. 

Holbom, Louise W., ed. TYar and Peace Aims of the United Nations. Vol. 1, 
Sept. 1, igsQ-Dec. 31, 1948; Vol. 2, Jan. 1, 1943-Sept. 1, 1945. (Boston: 
World Peace Foundation, 1943 and 1948), 730 and 1278 pp. A documentarv 
collection tracing the evolution of the war and peace aims of all tire nations 
participating in the coalition against the Axis, showing how diverse in 
actuality were those aims. 

London, Kurt. How Foreign Policy Is Made. (New York: D. Van Nostrand Co., 
1949)* *77 PP* ■Aji investigation of the machinery by which foreign policies 
are evolved, formulated, and applied in the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Nazi Germany, and the Soviet Union. 

Ogbum, William Fielding, ed. Technology and International Relations. (Chi¬ 
cago: University of Chicago Press. 1949), 609 pp. The contents of this book 
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are the outcome of the 34th .^Jinual Institute oi the Hai’i* \Ie-< - a' 
Foundation held in Chicago during May 1948. The lectures, bv 
Brodie and others, point to the pressing need to study the interrelations 
between technology and international relations and their effect upon world 
peace. 

Sprout, Harold and Margaret. Foundations of National Pou'e,-. (Princeton, Xen 
Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1945), 770 pp. Readings on world pijlitiL, 
and American security, edited with introduction and other original mate¬ 
rials by the Sprouts. Selections chosen to give a realistic vieif of die world 
situation at the end of die war and the major trends in sight as diey inji»lit 
affect the position of the United States and other powers. ' ° 

U.S. House, Foreign Affairs Committee. The Strategy and Tactics of World 
Communism. (W^ashington: Goternment Printing Office, 1948;, Supplements 
I-IV. Reports on world communism prepared for the use of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 1947 and 1948. 

U.S. Library of Congress, Legislative Reference Senice. Events Leading Up to 
World War II (Chronological History, H. Doc. 541, 78 Cong, 

a sess. r'Vashington: Government Printing Office, 1945), 431 pp. A chrono¬ 
logical history of the major international events leading up to and during 
the Second World War, together with the ostensible reasons advanced for 
their occurrence. 

Wight, Martin. Power Politics. (London and New York: Roy'al Institute of 
International Affairs, i94^)> 66 pp. An analysis of international politics in 
terms of power, examining the common phrases of diplomacy and foreign 
affairs: great powers, world powers, vital interests, prestige, expansionism, 
the balance of power, intervention, etc. The Second IVorld War and the 
balance of power resulting from it are placed in historical perspective. 

United States Foreign Policv 

Almond, Gabriel A. The American People and Foreign Policy. (New York: Har- 
court. Brace, and Company, 1950), 369 pp. An analysis of .\merican attitudes 
toward foreign policy which attempts to relate them to other basic American 
attitudes. 

Bailey, Thomas Andrew. A Diplomatic History of the American People. (New 
York: F. S. Crofts and Co., 1946), 957 pp. An extensive study, third edition, 
of U.S. foreign relations, together with bibliographies covering each chapter. 

Bartholomew, John. The Advanced Atlas of Modem Geography. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1950), maps, 108 pp.. Index, 47 pp. A new type 
of atlas designed to give an up-to-date portrayal of present-^y geographic 
science. 

Bartlett, Ruhl J. The Record of American Diplomacy. (New York: A. Knopf, 
1947), 731 pp. Documents and readings in the history of American foreign 
relations from colonial times through the announcement of the Truman 
Doctrine. 

Bemis, Samuel Flagg. A Diplomatic History of the United States. (New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1950), 994 pp. The text of this third edition deals 
with the diplomatic history of the United States from the background of 
American independence through the aftermath of World War II. 

B emis , Samuel Flagg. The Latin American Policy of the United States. (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1943), 470 pp> A historical interpreta¬ 
tion of the Latin American policy of the United States. 
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Brookings Institution (International Studies Group). Governmental Mechanisn 
for the Conduct of United States Foieign Relations. (Washington: The 
Brookings Institution, 1949), 58 pp. A description of the roles played by 
the Executive and Legislative brandies of the United States Government in 
the formulation and execution of foreign policy, with attention directed 
toward arrangements for co-ordination in the Executive Blanch which ha\e 
developed during or since the Second W^orld War. 

Byrnes, James F. Speaking Frankly. (New York: Harper & Bios., 1947), gs^ pp. 
Personal account by the former Secretary of State on developments from the 
Yalta Conference through the Paris Peace Conference. 

Campbell, John C. The United States in Woild Affairs 1^48-49. (New York: 
Council on Foreign Relations, 1949), 604 pp. The third volume of the post¬ 
war series of annual reviews (resumed in 1947 after a lapse during the war 
years) of the Coundl on Foreign Relations. Gives an account of the way 
in which United States policy developed to meet the new conditions of the 
postwar world in the year following the adoption of the Marshall plan. 
(Vol. I recorded the main lines of American foreign relations from the end 
of the Second World War to the spring of 1947. Vol. II recorded develop¬ 
ments from the spring of 1947, when the President announced the “Truman 
Doctrine,” to the spring of 1948.) 

Hull, CordeU. The Memoirs of Cordell Hull. (New York: Macmillan Co., 1948), 
9 vols., 1804 pp. An account of the major developments and decisions in 
American foreign relations during the twelve years Mr. Hull was Secretary 
of State, 1933-45- 

Leahy, William D. I Was There. (Neiv York: Whittlesey House, 1950), 527 pp. 
The personal story of the Chief of Staff to Presidents Roosevelt and Truman, 
based on his notes and diaries, covering the years 1942-49. 

Perkins, Dexter. The Evolution of American Foreign Policy. (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1948), 187 pp. A brief outline of the history of American 
foreign relations, serving as an introductory background to the consideration 
of current problems facing the United States. 

Plischke, Elmer. Conduct of American Diplomacy. (New York: D. Van Nostrand 
Co., 1950), 542 pp. This volume emphasizes the principles, procedures, and 
governmental machinery involved in the conduct of United States foreign 
relations. 

Rauch, Basil. Roosevelt from Munich to Pearl Harbor: A Study in the Creation 
of a Foreign Policy. (New York: Creative Age Press, 1950), 527 pp. A study 
of United States foreign relations for the period 1938-41, widi special em¬ 
phasis given to a refutation of the isolationist thesis and a presentation of 
the “internationalist argument” in favor of Roosevelt’s conduct of foreign 
relations. 

Roosevelt, Franklin D. The Public Papers and Addresses of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
jp28-xp4y. (New York: Harper 8c Bros., 1950), ig vols. This collection was 
compiled with special material and explanatory notes by Samuel I. Rosen- 
man; it covers the late President’s two terms as Governor of the State of New 
York and his three administrations as President. 

Sherwood, Robert E. Roosevelt and Hopkins: An Intimate History. (New York; 
Harper 8: Bros., 1948), 979 pp. Thd story of relations during the war years 
between the President and Harry Hopkins, in the form of a biography of 
Hopkins in that period, preceded by a sketch of his career before he became 
directly involved in major world affairs. Based on private and official papers. 
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position in relation to security of southeast 
Asia, 355; question of legal status of, 302-03; 
reformulation of United States policy toward, 

297- 98, United States support to, 11 
Chinese People’s Republic 

area daimed by, 5; conclusion of Treaty of 
Alliance with USSR, 6-7, 297; recognition by 
USSR and certain other governments, 5-6,297 
Churchill, Winston 
Fulton, Missouri, speech, 37 
Civil Aviation, International. See International 
Civil Aviation 

Coal and Steel pod, Schuman plan for, 229-30, 
246 

Colby, Bainbridge, United States non-recogni¬ 
tion policy in respect to Russia, 1917-1933, 85 


Cold War 

conflict of opposing s)!.teins, 74; development 
37-38; strategy and tactics of conducting. 
So; United States economic program employed 
in conducting, gi-94: use of United Nation? 
machinery by United States and other states 
in, 20-21, 163-64, 164-67 
Colleaive Defense Arrangements, relationshins 
under, 145-47 

Collective Security 

rejection by United States in 1919. 130; 
United States partidpation in through 
United Nations, 131-32 

Collective Security arrangements, contribution 
to national military strength, 134-37 
Collective security system, failure to adiiev'e, 

157 

Collective sdf-defense regional security arrange¬ 
ments, 20; United Sutes policy on, 139-41 
Colonial peoples. United States position on 
right of self-government, 76 
Colonial polides, Africa, 283, 284 
Colonialism, dedine of in southeast Asia, 350-51 
Colonies 

North American Rebellion of 1776, 25; status 
of British, 201, 203 
Cominform 

mechanisms of policy formulation, 57-58; 
program of, 54 - 55 ^ Yugoslav break with, 249- 

50 

Comintern. See Communist Incernational 
Commerdal intercourse, early American, 26-28 
Commerdal polides. United States, 27-28, 100, 
114-20 

Commission for Conventional Armaments, work 
of, 156-57 

Commitments, national, defined, 240, App. 1 
Committee of European Economic Cooperation 
(C.E.E.C.), report of, 104-05 
Coxnmonwe^th 

cohesive force of vs. dements of disunity with¬ 
in, 203-05; economic, military and political 
structure of, 200; historical background, 200- 
03; importance to United States, 200; mem- 
beis of, 201; position in relation to security 
of southeast Asia, 357 

Commonwealth Conference (Colombo, January, 
1950). recommendations of, 6 
Commonwealth Finance Ministers, consultations 
of July ig4g, 4 

Commonwealth nations, desire for conclusion 
of peace treaty with Japan, 306-07 
Communism 

Aspirations in: Latin America, 322-23; Middle 
East, 272; southeast Asia, 359; collective se¬ 
curity arrangements as weapons to counter, 
145^47; control in China, 296-97; effectiveness 
of economic measures in countering, go-96; 
measures to combat the spread of in Middle 
East, 275-76; strategy and tactics in counter¬ 
ing, 41. 80, 94-96 

Communist aspirations, international, 52-55 
Communist International (Comintern), pro¬ 
gram of, 53 
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Communist Party, activities in Prance, 245 
Conciliation Commission for Palestine. See 
United Nations Conciliation Commission for 
Palestine 

Conference of - 4 Igedras, tentative excursions h\ 
United States into European Affairs at, eSn 
Costa Rica, settlement of dispute with Nia- 
ragua, 324 
Council of Europe 

admission of Federal Republic of Germany, 
5; dedsicfns of first Assembly, 232; invitation 
to membenhip extended 'West German 
Federal Republic, 10; membenhip of, 232^32 
Council of Europe, Economic Committee 
economic recovery proposals, 4 
Council of Foreign Ministers 
breakdown of, ig; creation of during Potsdam 
Conference, 14 

Council of Organization of American States 
action taken in settling disputes between 
Latin American states, 321-22, 324-25; func¬ 
tions of, 319. 320, 321-22, 326; representation 
on, 86 

See also Organization of American States 
Council of the O.E.E.G. See Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation 
Cuba, settlement of dispute with neighboring 
states, 324-S5 

Currency convertibility, problems of, 104-05 
Czechoslovakia 

closing of Consulates in United States, 84, 
196-97; Soviet domination of, 8; territory 
ceded to USSR, 181 

Dairen, Soviet use of, 184, 356-57 
Danube Basin, exercise of Soviet control over, 
183 

Dardanelles, Soviet ambitions for, 183 
Dedaradon by United Nadons 

pledges made, 13; United States objecdves set 
forth in, 33-34 

Dedaradon on Liberated Europe, framework 
for, 14. 195-96 

Defense Committee. See North Atlantic Coun¬ 
cil 

Dependent Overseas Territories (British), com¬ 
position of, 201, 203 
Dependent peoples 

United States posidon and responsibilides 
respecting, 76, 160, 162 

Diplomadc recognidon. United States posidon, 
76. See also Recognition 
Diplomatic sanctions. See Sancdons 
Diplomatic strata 

use of in rdadons with Soviet-dominated 
states, 195-99; use of in United States-Soviet 
relations, 188-95 

Disarmament, United States view on proposal 
for world conference, 7-8 
Doctrine of Recognition, See Recognition 
"Dollar Oil" imports, restricdon of, 113 
Dominican Republic, settlement of dispute with 
neighboring states, 324-25, 326 


DOiHiDiCn* biatu.** evc!t.L*.j" ot, 3^ 

Dumbarton Oaks, coij.:JsTat:cr, cS 
Cure for intemational organiza'Iir., li. 

East-West struggle 
employment of dlplumatlc stratcgv 
195-99^ partition and contro’ of Germar.i., 
236-43; power rdations in, Y' 

case in narrowing definition oP, 252-5 ■» 
Eastern German Democratic Repui::.^ Ses: 
Germany 

Economic aid, measures emp^ovci bv United 
States to counter Communism, 9E-;;4 
Economic and commercial policy m:J-355o, 
United States, 63-64 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East (ECAFE , terms of reference of, 57* 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
payments agreement. 255-61; t^pe of integra¬ 
tion sought bv, 256 

Economic Cooperation Acts of 2943, 1949, 3950 
objecdves of, 105; unificadon of Europe 
sought under, 253-56: provisions of, 116, ii3 
Economic policies. See countries 
Economic and Social Council, organization and 
work of, 159 

£g>pt, British rdadons with, 266-68 
Eritrea, United Nations action taken on disposi¬ 
tion of, 284-85 
Estonia 

absozpdon by U.S.S.R., 181; United States 
condnued diplomatic recognitian of, 85 
Europe 

balance of power; 18th and early 19th cen¬ 
turies, 25-26; early eoth century, 28; position 
at dose of World War II, 16; pfistwar pattern 
of, 219-26. See also countries 
Europe, Central 

United States strategic interest in, 23 
Europe, Eastern 

absorption as satdlites by USSR, 22; Soviet 
tacdcs in and domination of, 18-19, 181, 183; 
United States postwar rdadons in, 195-96 
Europe, Western 

alignment with United States and Great 
Britain, 22; economic revival and United 
States policy, 222-25; emergence of focus of 
power, 47; integraticm of Anglo-American 
points of conflict, 209-10; militarv integration 
of, 230-31; organization of power, 3-5; posi¬ 
tion mid-1950, 64, 68; posidon on expanding 
world trading svstenz, 115-16; postwar 
economy of, 17; postwar policv problems, 
221-26; response to Communist tactics in, 
183, 185; United States economic, polidcal, 
and military commitments in, 92; United 
States pressure for integration of, 4, 222-25 
European Customs Union, development of, 229 
European Economic Cooperation, Convention 
signed by sixteen pardcipating countries and 
Commanders of Western Zone of Germany, 
105 

European integxadon, United States policy de¬ 
cisions and objectives, 226-35 
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European integration. Western 
United States intercut in and pressure for, 
112-13, 222-25, 233-35, 253-61 
European Payments Union 
American plan for, 112-13, 255-58; compro¬ 
mise plan of June 1950, 258, 260-61; inclu¬ 
sion of sterling in, 259-61 
European Recovery Program 
accomplishments as of March 1950, io8-og; 
expression of United States forei^ policy 
aims, igo; United States economic aid under, 

9 ® . . 

Exchange Control, and the Sterling Area, gg- 
102, 211-18 

Export-Import Bank, permanent independent 
government agency, 102 
Exports, decline in American, 114-15 

Far East 

Asian problem area, 287-315; failure of 
United States economic aid to counter com¬ 
munism in, 93; loss of power equilibrium in 
East Asia, 290; position at close of World 
W’ar II, 16; position mid-1950, 65; proposals 
for regional defense arrangements, 141, 145 " 
47; Soviet expansion into, 184-86, ago; United 
States security interests in, 290, 292-94 
Far East, Asia 

cultural and historical background, 287-90; 
East-West economic interdependence of, 2S9- 
go; impact of Western civilization upon, 
287-90; population problem of, 292; rise of 
nationalism in, 16-17 
Far East, Southeast Asia 
aims of international Communism in, 359, 
363; changes in areas surrounding, 353‘58; 
character of nationalism in, 350-53: charac¬ 
teristic economic pattem of region, 344; effect 
□f World War II upon, 346-48; establish¬ 
ment of National states in, 348-50; exposure 
to Soviet-directed attacks, 5-6; historical back¬ 
ground, 345-46; importance of region to 
United States, 292-94, 339 ' 341 - 42 , 357 - 58 ; 
internal disorder within new states of, 290-91; 
Japanese control in, 346-48; main issues and 
alternative courses of action for United States 
polity^ in, 363-79; peoples and culture of, 
343-44; political instability and economic 
undei development in new states of, 290-91, 
351-53: position mid-1950, 64-65; proposed 
United States economic measures to strength¬ 
en states of (issue and alternatives), 366-69; 
proposals for exertion of United States in¬ 
fluence in political affairs of (issue and al¬ 
ternatives), 369-74; proposed United States 
military assistance to states of (issue and 
alternatives), 364-66; security considerations, 
291-92, 353; shifting power rdations in, 339, 
353-58; Soviet threat to, 354, 356-57: sug¬ 
gested pattem of United States action to 
achieve basic objectives in (issue and alterna¬ 
tives), 374-79; United States policies and ob¬ 
jectives in. 339. 341-42, 357-58- 359-62: 
United States strategic and security interest 


in, 23, 292-94 

Far Eastern Commission (FECj, fiinitions or, 
305* 306, 307 

Federal Republic of Germany, See Germany 
Federation. See European integration, Western 
Finland, Soviet acquisition of territory from, 
181 

First International Conference of American 
States, 319 

"Five Year Plans,” USSR, 53 
Foreign Agricultural Trade Policy Adiisorv 
Committee, conclusions of. 119-20 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1948, passage and 
approval, 105 

Foreign economic policy, major United States 
problems 1950-51, 97-98 
Foreign investment problem, United States 
policy and objectives, 120-29 
Foreign Ministers, agreement reached in meet¬ 
ing of United States, British and French 
(May 1950), 9-10 

Foreign policy, defined, 240; App. 1 
See under countries 

Foreign trade, growth of American, 27-28 
Formosa. See under China 
Four-Nation Declaration, United States objec¬ 
tives set forth in, 33 

"Fourteen Points,” Wilson’s objecthes, 29-30 
France 

Communist activities in, 19, 245; internal 
economic weakness and political instability 
ofj 243-45; opposition to Western German 
rearmament, 5; postwar foreign policy posi¬ 
tion, 245-47; postwar relations in Indo-China, 
17; security interests in Germany, 240-41; 
status mid-1950, 246-47: United States basic 
objectives toward, 243, 247-49; World War II 
and occupation, 243-44 
French Indo-China 

composition of prewar, 311; cuirent political 
and military trends in, 361-62; formation of 
independent states of Viet-Nam, Laos and 
Cambodia within French Union, 6, ago. 311- 
13; French-Vietnamese warfare, 312; Japanese 
occupation of, 311; problem of, 246-47, 311- 
15, 34B-50; status of Cochin-China, 311-13; 
United States aid mission to. 313; United 
States commitments in, 311-15; United States 
economic aid and military equipment to, 10, 
93, 313, 35B, 362; United States recognition 
of Bao Dai regime, 313, 361; United States 
recognition of states of Viet-Nam, Laos and 
Cambodia, 85, 313 

"French Union," imperial policy of. 246 

General Assembly. See United Nations General 
Assembly 

General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT), provisions of, 105-06 
General Welfare, United Nations machinery 
for promotion of, 157-62 
Germany 

Berlin blockade, 4-5, 237; creation of West¬ 
ern and Eastern German states, 3-5, 237-38; 
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failure b\ United Nations to resoNe Etost- 
Wes: differences in, 133; failure in attempt^ 
:o negotiate peace treatv for, 19; failure to 
achie\e Four-power agreement, 236, 237; 
French securit) intciests within, 240-41; par¬ 
tition of, 4-5, 237-3 b: postwar authoritarian 
political and social tendencies within, 239-40; 
problems attendant upon industrial pre¬ 
domination of, 241-42; role in United States 
strategy* polic\ toward USSR, 192-93; "role” 
in 'Western European integration proposals, 
223; Soviet intransigience in, 236-38; three- 
power agreement on, 237; United States 
policy and objecti\ es, 236-43 
Germam, Eastern 

5o\iet-directed proposals concerning, 5; 
Soviet policy in, 183 
Germany, Federal Republic 
acceptance of imitation to membership in 
Council of Europe, 10; admission to Council 
of Europe, 5; establishment of, 4-5, 237-3S; 
Soviet denouncement of and proposals con¬ 
cerning, 3 

Germanv, People’s Republic, establishment of, 
4 - 5 . 237-3^ 

Germany, Western, rearmament opposed by 
France, 5 

"Good Neighbor" policy. United States, 331-33 
Government lending, experience under, 126-27 
Governmental Mechanism, role in conduct of 
foreign rdaiiom: Great Britain, 51-52; USSR, 
55.58; United States, 43“44 
Great Britain 

arrangement governing sterling, 215-16; au¬ 
thority exercised over Empire. 203, 205; 
balance-of-payments position, 215-16; colonial 
development and w*elfare program for 
Africa, 283; Commonwealth and Empire re¬ 
lations of, 200-06, 208; dev'aluation of pound, 
4; domestic and foreign policy objectives, 
207-08; economic problem in administration 
of dependent territories. 203; emergence of 
focus of power, 47; establishment of inde¬ 
pendent states of India, Pakistan, Burma and 
Ceylon. 17; exchange control and the sterling 
area, 211-18; financial position, 3-4: foreign 
exchange crisis, 111-12; foreign policy ob¬ 
jectives, 48-51; formulation of foreign policy, 
51-52; obligations under Anglo-American 
Financial Agreement, 103; Payments Union 
and the inclusion of sterling in, 255-61; 
political system, 51-52; position at dose of 
19th century, 48 501 position mid-ig5o, 64, 
68; position on internationalization of Jerusa¬ 
lem, 279-80; problem of discrimination in the 
sterling area, 117-118; strategic interest in 
Middle East, 271: support of Monroe Doc¬ 
trine, 27; world power position i8th-igth 
centuries, 25-26 

Great power relationships, 18th century, 24-26 
Greece 

American aid program in, 92-93, 265-66; 
British withdrawal of assistance to, 104; 
Soviet attempt to foment dvil war in, 183- 


S4, 271--1 See D-l - 

Greek frontier ca5e. Unite:; N^'.cn : n . 
atinn of, 20, 153 

Guatemala, settlement cf *;t i. - 

boring <**ates, 324-25 

Haiti, settlement of i.'.pute nc ^ 
states, 324-25. 

Havana Cnarcer. See Intemi* 'nnl Gr 

ganizatlon 

Hawaiian Islands Lr.t^I 

defensive ou:po«t, 

Ho Chi Minh. 6, 3H-13, 

Ho Chi Minh re-Ime, non-rec-^gnlt^n - 
United States, 313, 361--2; rec-^T;*:iCn 0 
USSR, 313, 361-62 

Hoffman, Paul G., Statement on tvpe cl -n- 
tegration sought bv EC A and 0 ££C Cojnz.. 
S56 

Hoover, Herbert, proposal made for hj^Ic tl- 
organization of United Nations, 170-71 
Hull, Cordell, statements 
call for major-power unit’, Sntemjtl'snal 
co-operation in trade relations anj the Ir.tcr- 
American svstem, fan; Lend Lec^e Act, 73 n; 
objeaiv es of United States foreign p ui'-v 

31-32 

Human Rights and Fundamental Fre^rlum- 
U.S. position, 78 
Hungary 

dosing of consulates in United States 
196-97; Soviet domination of, 8 

Import restrictions, modification of United 
States position on, 111-12 
India 

position in relation to securitv of southeast 
Asia, 353-54; position mid-ig50, 64-65: post- 
w’ar status of, 291-92; status in Common¬ 
wealth, 201 

Indo-China. See French Indo-China 
Indonesia, Republic of 
current political trends in, 359-60; postwar 
relations with the Netherlands, 17; problem 
of, 348; Ignited Nations actions concerning, 
20 

Integration. See European Integration 
Inter-American Conference, Bpgod, recogni¬ 
tion principle formulated at, 86 
Inter-American Economic and Social Counci!, 
program planned by, 323 
Inter-American rdations. Doctrine of Recogni¬ 
tion, 81-82 

Inter-American system 

collective security arrangements under, 131- 
32, 140-41, 143; emergence of, 32; growth of. 
319-21. 321-22; reorganization of, 102; 

strengthening of, 324-25 
luter-American Treaty of Redprocal Assistance 
(Rio Treaty) 

action taken in settling disputes between 
Latin American states, 321-22; arrangements 
under. 324; comparison with North Atlantic 
Treaty. 142; maintenance of hemisphere se- 
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curity, 316, 319-31; pio^isions under, 140-41 
319-21; regional security anangements under 
20, 131-32, 319; use of diplomatic sanctions 

87 

Interests, national, defined, 24n, App. 1 
Interim Committee, establishment of, 153-54 
International Bank, United States adherence to, 
102 

International Bill of Rights, efforts to formu¬ 
late, 159-60 

International Chil Aiiation, United States 
policy, 107 

International Code of Fair Treatment for 
Foreign Investments, 129 
International Communist Movement, aims and 
program of, 53.55, go-gi 
International co-operation 
American reaction against Wilson’s principle 
concept of continuous, 32; ultimate 
United States foreign policy objective, 78-79 
International Court of Justice, South-West Afri¬ 
can question placed before, 285 
International investment, disruption of regular 
processes of, 99-100 

International lending, advantages and disad¬ 
vantages under, 126-27 

International Maritime Consultative Organiza¬ 
tion, conference on, 108 

International military security, concept of, 

131-32 

International Organization 
concept of an, 12-13; modifying effect of 
smaller states upon policies of major states 
in, 61-62 

International private investment, use of, 125-29 
International relations, postwar pattern of, 
12-22 

Internati onal trade, 

balance-of-payments problem, 114-20; United 
States position on expansion of, 114-15, 221- 
22 

International trade and payments, Anglo- 
American points of conflict, 208-09 
International Trade Organization (ITO) 
drafting of Charter for, 103; signature of 
Charter. 105-06; major principles and ob¬ 
jectives of, 106-07 

Internationalization of Jerusalem. See Jerusalem 
Incra-European Credit System, proposed, 256-58 
Intra-European MultUateral Payments and 
Compensation Agreement, developments 
under, 109-110 
Intra-European trade 

plans for liberalization and expansion of, 
221-22, 258-61; problems attendant upon, 
109-11 

Imestment poUcy problem. United Sutes, igc- 
*9 
Iran 

Soviet pressure in, i8, *71-yg; stand against 
Soviet expansionism, 266 
Iranian case. United Nations consideration of 
20, 153 ' 

Iraq, espousal of -'Fertile Crescent*’ plan, 268 


Isolationist policy, Washington in FareweU 4d 
dress, 26 
Israd 

problems within, 269; po&tvvar relations with 
Jordan, 278-79. See also Palestine 

“‘"“I®- disposition of former. ,84-85 

Communist influence in, 19; Soviet pressure 
toward, 266 r u*c 


Japan 

AUied occupation of, 304-05; basic post- 
suirender policy for, 305; economic problems 
of, 305-06; expansionist policio and conse¬ 
quences of. a8, St. ago. ggg; failujg jjj 
attempts to negotiate peace treaty for iq- 
invasion and control of southeast Asia bv 
346-48; invasion of Mandiuria by. 295- ne¬ 
gotiations looking toward peace settl^ent 
306-07, 309-10; obstades to revival of foreim 
trade, 306; p^ce treaty discussions within 
307; position in relation to security of south¬ 
east Asia, 355-56; power position 1840-1940 
289; problems connected with restoration of 
sovereignty to, 307-og; re-examination of 
United States interest and policy toward. 7, 
65; role in economic integration of cast Asia' 
aSg; role in United States strategy policy 
toward USSR, 192-93; surrender provbions' 
304-05, 307 

Jefferson, Thomas, Doctrine of Recognition as 
stated by, 81 
Jerusalem 

drafting of statute for, 277-78; intemationali- 
mtlon of, 277-81. See also Palestine 
Joint Anglo-American-Canadian Communique 
111-12 ^ ' 
Jordan, postwar relations with Israd, 278-79 

Kashmir 

India-Pakistan dispute over, 204; United 
Nations action concerning, 20 
Kdlogg-Briand Pact, 77-78 
Korea 

basic United States policy decision on. 65; 
faflure in attempt to negotiate peace '^aty 
for, 19; postwar United Stetes-Sovict inter¬ 
ests, 17; United States recognition policy in, 

85 

Korea, North 

establishment of Soviet Communist regime in 

356-57 

Korean ose. United Nations consideration of, 

153 

Korean Republic 

No^ Korean attack upon, 10. 185, 357; 
United States pronouncement of assistance to, 

67* >85, 298 

Kurile Islands. Soviet acquisition of, i8i, 305, 
356 

Latin America 

basic causes of weakness of democracy in, 
3*6-27; communist influence In, 322-23; de- 
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Cline in military unk) among states of. 
1 ls-43; economic instability and problezm of, 
333, 329-31; factor in United States poUq 
objectives, 5S; hLtorical background of, 317- 
18; imestment capital problem, 323; non¬ 
intervention poliqr in, 325-26; political in¬ 
stability within, 31S, 322-23. 324-23; social 
and cultural pattern in, 317-18, 329-30; stra¬ 
tegic importance to United States, 316-17; 
unifying influences in, 318-ig; United States 
economic interests in, 316-17, 331-33; United 
States interests 19th century, 27-28; United 
States policy towrard and relations with. 316- 
17- 3S1* 323* 327^ 33^-33; L'nited States 
recognition policy in, S5-S6 
Latin American republics 
opposition to international communism, 322- 
23; political methods for promoting de¬ 
mocracy within, 325-27 
Lat\ia 

absorption by USSR, 181; United States con¬ 
tinued diplomatic recognition of, 85 
League of Nations 

establishment of 29-30; international private 
investment study, 127-28 
Lebanon. United Nations action regarding, 20 
Lend-Lease, termination of. 102-03 
Lend-Lease Act 

philosophy underlying act, 76; United States 
objectives set forth in, 33-34 
Lend-Lease Agreement with Great Britain 
basis for aid extended, 101; United States 
economic objectives set forth in, 34 
Libya, establishment of trusteeship for, 267 
Lie, Trygve, statements 
misuse of United Nations machinery, 165; 
plea for further study of atomic energy con¬ 
trol question, 176 
Lithuania 

absorption by USSR, 181; United States con¬ 
tinued diplomatic recognition of, 85 

Maintenance of peace and security. United 
Nations activities in the Add of, 151-57 
Major powers 

emergence of conflict of interests, 18-21; 
fluctuations in positions of. 47-48 
Malaya, current political trends in, 360-61 
Man^uria 

invasion and occupation by Japan, 295; Soviet 
control in, 184, 296. 356-57 
Marshall Plan 

program to restore economy of Europe, 21. 
104; step toward United States major policy 
objective of an integrated Europe. 228-29 
Mediterranean-Middle East problem area. 262* 
81. See Middle East 
Merchant Marine. United States, 107 
Merchant Marine Acts of 1920, 1928 and 1936. 
100 

Mexico City Conference on Problems of Peace 
and War. reorganiration of Inter-Americaif 
syston at. 102 


Aiig]o-.\Eicr*ca:a .7-,'* 2^'* 

266*071 btlSd,® iij t 27"** ‘“C* j ^ ^ " 

diSerent sla*es c.. 27 s - ' r.c 22c^ ill¬ 
ness and ma'aajuv'-.e:.: "T r 

in major o': cc.* 7*., ’■"ccsj.re. •7'*- 

posed to i*:,piv*e _c:en . pjs cf 2*'^- 
76; military security prcblem^ 37c Z2:i.z*z z- 
great power intert^sts in, 2 f 2 - 65 ; pas.:,jn m.i- 
64; pcs.war jinstaCiAii ar* 

social unrest of, i;-:?, pr-pc'-ajs fcr 

regional defense amngeincnts/14: 145-4-: 
Soviet ambitions and preasure^ *n, li, iS’-Si, 
263-66; stabikzatzcn of, 270-76; im¬ 

portance of, 23, 262. 265, 265, afi, 270-72 
274; United States economic aid pregram, 02- 
93: United States interest in, 252-70 
Military security 

national aspects of, 134-37; problems c: 
Middle East area, a;o; United States position, 
i 3 ^‘ 34 » United States regional defense ar¬ 
rangements, 141-47. See fl’io under Countries 
Military Staff Committee, deadlock in, 20, 154- 
55 

Military strength 

re-creation of national power, mid-1950, 63, 
64; United States poliev, 134-57 
Molotov, V. M., pronouncement on Yugoslavia, 
251 

Mongolia, Outer. Soviet control of, 1S4 
Mongolian Peoples* Republic, non-recognition 
by United States, 85 
Monroe Doctrine 

British support of, 27; formulation of, 27 
Montevideo Conference, recogniiicm principle 
formulated at, 86 
Montreux Convention 

Soviet desire for revision of. 183; United 
States interest in revision of. 263, 265 
Moscow Declaration, pledges and commit¬ 
ments under. 13. 34. 295-96 
Multilateral trade and payments system 
United States objectives of, 25S-61; United 
States policies for re-establishing world 
trading system, 115-16 

Mutual Defense Assistance Acts of 1949 and 
1950 

authorizations under. 230, 364-65; limitations 
under, 3-4; passage of, 3, 132-33 

National Advisory Council, principles laid down 
concerning payments union, 259 
National Advisory Council on Intenutional 
Monetary and Financial Problems (SACj, 
establishment of, 102 

National Association of Manufactuzeis. foreign 
investment estimates. 124-25 
National economy. United States plans for ex- 
pansion,. mid-i950, 63-64 
National interests, defined. 24 n» App. 1 
National Military power. United States. 134- 

37 

National military security problem. United 
States, 130-34 
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National policy 

restrictions upon, 44-46: United States posi¬ 
tion, mid-1950, 65-66 
National power 

moral factors in, 41-49; United States concept 
of, 39-46 
Nationalism 

Arab, 17-18; growth and character of in 
southeast Asia, 347-48* 350 - 53 *' rise of in 
Asia, 16-17, 290-91; spread of in Middle East, 
266-68 

Netherlands. See Indonesia 
Neutrality 

colonial stand in power struggle in Europe, 
26-27: United States position at beginning of 
World War I, 29 

Neutrality Acts of 1935 and 1937, effects of, 

32-33 

Nicaragua 

settlement of dispute with Costa Rica, 324 
Nine Power Treaty, 295 

Ninth International Conference of American 
States (Bogota), recognition proposals be¬ 
fore, 327-28, See also Organiration of Amer¬ 
ican States 

Non-inten'ention, United States position, 77-78 
Non-sdf-goveming territories, declaration re¬ 
garding, 160, 162 

North Atlantic area, as defined in North 
Atlantic Treaty, 139 
North Atlantic Council 
approval of integrated defense plan, 3, 143- 
44; London meeting. 1950, 143-44: recom¬ 
mendation for balanced collective forces. 
144 - 45 ? Washington meeting, 1949, 3 
North Atlantic Council, Defense Committee, 
preparation of integrated defense plan, 3 
North Atlantic Treaty 

collective defense pro\isions under, 140-41, 
143: comparison with Rio Treaty, 142: evo¬ 
lution of, 230-31; interpretation of Articles 3 
and 5 of, 233-34; proclaimed in force, 3: 
regional security arrangement under, 20, 131- 
32: Senate consent to ratification of 3; United 
States obligations under, 133, 135-37 
North Atlantic Treaty Council, resiilts of 
London meeting, 1950, 230-31 
North Atlantic Treaty Council, Military Com¬ 
mittee, defense plan of, 222-23 
North Atlantic Treaty organization 
Council meeting, 10; effect on focus of 
United States commitments in Europe, 233; 
tasl^ of, 10 

Norway, frontier arrangement with USSR, 181 

Objectives, national, defined, 24n, App. i 
Oil operations, Middle East, 263. 266-70 
"'Open Door Policy,” United States-Far Eastern 
relations, 27, 292, 295 

Organization for European Economic Coopera¬ 
tion ( 0 J:.E.C.) 

discussion of British financial position, 4: 
establishment of, 105; integration of Western 
European economy, 4; method sanctioned by 


United States Congress to promote "unifica¬ 
tion,” 256; role of, 109-13 
Organization for European Economic Coopera¬ 
tion, Council 

consideration of allocation of funds problem 
109-10; steps taken by, 22B-29; type of inte¬ 
gration sought by, 256 
Organization of American States 
action taken in settling disputes between 
Latin American states, 321-22, 324-25; compo¬ 
sition of, 319, 320; regional security ar¬ 
rangements, 319, 321. See abo Council of 
Organization of American States 
Outer Mongolia, Soviet control of, 184 
Overseas Information program. United States 
role in, 192 

Pacific Islands, United States strategic interest 
in. 23. 357-58 
Pakistan 

position in relation to seemitv of southeast 
Asia, 353-54; position mid-1950, 64-65; post- 
w'ar status of, 291-92 

Palestine, United Nations action concerning, 
20. See also Jerusalem 

Panama, United States diplomatic recognition 
of, 86 

Paris Peace Conference, United States objectives 
at, 29-30 

Partition of Germany, completion of £a»t- 
West rift, 237-38. See abo Germany 
"Pax Britannica,” 28, 48 
Payments Agreement and E.C.A., 255-61 
Payments Union. See European Payments Union 
Peace settlements 

disclosure of power conflict duiing negotia¬ 
tions for, ig; major power responsibilities, 14; 
plans to offset difficulties affecting, 1^. See abo 
Austria, Germany, Japan, Korea 
Peaceful settlement of disputes. United Na¬ 
tions record, 153-54 

Peru, recognition question concerning, 327-28 
Philippine Republic 

current political and economic developments 
in, 360; United States commitments to, 358 
Point IV Program 

Africa projects under, 285-86; objectives of. 
112, 122-23; possible application in Latin 
America, 332-33 
Poland 

Soviet acquisition of territory from, 18]; 
Soviet domination of, 8 
Policies, National, defined, 24n, App. 1. 
Polish Plain, exercise of Soviet control over, 
183 

Politbiireau, foreign policy functions of, 56-57 
Political problem field, 73-96. See under 
Countries 

Political techniques, employment of within 
United Nations by member states, 162-64 
Port Arthur, Soviet use of, 184, 356 
Postwar economic policy. United States bal- 
ance-of-payments problem, 114-20: United 
SUtes position, 91-94. 97-98. 102-14 
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Postwai era 

ba^ic economic maladjustments of Woild 
War I, 31-32: modifications in distribution 
of world power, is; political and economic 
realities of, 16-si 

Postwar international relations, turning point 
in, 21 

Potsdam Conference, creation of Council of 
Foreign Ministers, 14 

Potsdam Declaration, legal status of Formosa, 
302-03 

Potsdam Proclamation, surrender terms for 
Japan, 304-05, 307 
Power relations 

influences between greater and lesser states, 
58-59; postwar East-West conflict, 1&6-8S; 
status at United Nations Conference on Inter¬ 
national Organization, 15; United States posi¬ 
tion, 20th centur\, 2S 
Preferential tariff arrangements, British system 
of, 208-09 

Preparatory Committee for World Conference 
on Trade and Employment, work of, 103 
Principles. National, defined, 24n, App. 1. 
PTi\*ate American foreign investment, use of, 
125-29 

Promotion of the general welfare. United Na¬ 
tions acthities in the fidd of, 157-62 
Propaganda, United States action needed to 
counter Soviet, 41 

Prussia, East, Soviet acquisition of territory 
from, 181 

Psychological warfare, programs to counter 
communism, 94 

Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act of 1934, 
passage of, loo 
Recognition Doctrine 

history of, 81-go: proposals concerning Ameri¬ 
can Republics, 327-28; question of applica¬ 
bility in Latin Ameria, 325-26, 327-28; re¬ 
interpretation of, 81-82; United States-Chinese 
relations, 297-303 

Refugee problem, Arab-Jewish, 269 
Regional defense arrangements 
postwar developments, 131-34; relation to 
national military security, 137-47; United 
States position, mid-1950, 63-64; Western 
Hemisphere developments, 316, 319-21 
Regional groupings, increasing trend toward, 
60-62 

Regional pacts, proposed extension of, to 
Middle East, 274 

Regional security arrangements, existing forms 
of, 20, 319-21 

Regulation of Conventional Armaments, dead¬ 
lock in United Nations deliberations, ao, 

155-56 

Rio Treaty. See Inter-American Treaty of Re¬ 
ciprocal Assistance 
Rumania 

dosing of consulates in United States, 84, 
196-97; Soviet domination of, 8; territory 
ceded to USSR, 181 


Russia. See USSR 

Russian Empire, emergence of focjs of oc'Aer 
47 

Rubsian Naliona! State, gro-rlr-g po'^er c,: 

52-55 

Sakhalin, Soviet acquisition of southen half cf, 
181, 356 

Sanctions, diplomatic 
altemathe courses of action relating I'j 
effectiveness of, 87 

San Fiandsco Conference. See United Naticn^ 
Conference on International Oiganizatlon 
Satellite states 

So\iet comeision of Eastern Europe and 
Balkans into, 18-19; United States diplomatrc 
strategy tactics toward, iQ5-qq 
Schuman, Robert 

explanation concerning proposed Atlantic 
High Council for Peace, 235; proposal for 
economic integration, 229-30 
Security considerations 
growth of emphasis on, 21-22; national mili¬ 
tary strength as factor in. 134-37 
Security Council. See United Nations Security 
Council 

Self-defense, United States traditional position 
on right of, 76-77 

Self-government, United States position on 
right of, 76-77 

Shipping, United States policy in field of in¬ 
ternational commercial, 100, 107-0S 
Sinkiang Province, Soviet prcbbures in, 184 
Sino-Soviet Alliance of 1950, conclusion of, 
6 - 7 - 297, 357 

Sino-Soviet Treaty of 1945. provisions of, 1S4, 

295. 356 

South-West Africa, question concerning legal 
status of, 285 

Sovereign rights of nations. United States posi¬ 
tion, 77-78 

"Soviet bloc," emergence of, 36-37 
Soviet-dominated states, use of diplomaric 
strategy by United States in rdations ^ith, 
195-99 

Soviet orbit, regional security arrangement, 20 
Soviet periphery, postn^ar expansionism. iSi. 
183-86 

Soviet Union. See USSR 
Spain 

policy problem confronting United States, 
226; United States recognition policy ad¬ 
vocated for, 86-87 

Steel and coal pool, Schuman plan for. 229-30, 
246 

Sterling 

British position on arrangements governing, 
215-16; British regulations restricting use of 
in World War II, 212; devaluation of, 111; 
postwar system of control over, 2i4'i5 
Sterling area 

emergence of, 101-02; exchange control and, 
211 "iB; force in uniting Commonwealth and 
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Empire, 205; problem of discrimination, 117- 
18 

"Sterling bloc," formation of, 99 
Stimson Doctrine, diplomatic recognition pol¬ 
icy, 76, 87-S8 

Southeast Asia. See Far East, Southeast Asia 
Strategy, use of by United Nations members in 
conducting "cold war," 164-67. See also diplo¬ 
matic strategy 

Supreme Commander for Allied Powers (SCAP), 
powers of, 305, 307 
Syria 

political instability of, 272-73; United Na¬ 
tions action regarding, 20 

Teheran Conference, aims of, 14 
Territorial expansion 

Soviet program of, 55, 181; United States: 
acquisitions beyond Continental, 27-28; colo¬ 
nial, 27 

Tito, dispute with Cominform, 249-51 
Thailand, current political trends in, 361 
"Titoism," 196-97, 198-99 
"Total Diplomacy" 

focusing of United States resources in, 74-75; 
United States policy in relations with USSR, 
189-94 

Trade Agreements Act of 1934, 32. See aUo Re¬ 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
Trade expansion, intemational obstacles to, 
115-16 

Trade relations 

commercial policies in relation to, 114-20; 
United States colonial policy, 26; United 
States action to counteract trend toward re¬ 
strictions in, 100 

Treaty of fiogoti. See Organization of American 
states 

Treaty of Rio de Janeiro. See Inter-American 
Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance 
Trieste, problem of, 252, 266 
Tripartite negotiations 
arrangements for consultations, 14; United 
States position in, 35-36 
Truman, Harry S., announcements, statements, 
and remarks 

aid to Greece and Turkey, 104; atomic ex¬ 
plosion within USSR 7, 177-78; declaration 
of June 27, 1950, 302-03; hydrogen bomb, 
7; "Point IV/’ 112; policy statement on south¬ 
east Asia, 358; pronouncement on Yugoslavia, 
251; reaffirmation of Stimson Doctrine of 
Recognition, 87-88; reformulation of United 
States policy toward Formosa, 298, 302-03; 
regional defense arrangements, 140; role of 
overseas information program, 192; support 
to Formosa, 11; support to Korea, 10-11, 67; 
termination of leiid-lease, 102-03; "Truman 
Doctrine/' 21 
Truman Dcictiinti 

enunciation of, 21; modification of, 79-80, 
93-94; United States move to counter Soviet 
threat in Greece, 21, 183-84 


Trusteeship Council. See United Nations Trus¬ 
teeship Council 
Turkey 

American aid program in, 92-93, 265-66; 
Soviet pressure in, 18, 183, 271-72 
Turkish Straits, Soviet ambitions for, 183 
Two-party system, American, nature of, 43 

Unanimity, principle of, 15 
Underdeveloped areas 

Africa, 282-86; program of American assist¬ 
ance to, 112, 122-24 
UN 15 CAN, formation of, 229 
Union of South Africa 
discrimination controversy, 285; South-West 
African question, 285. See also Africa 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
actions within United Nations, 150-51; aima 
and program of intemational communist 
movement, go-91; Communist seizure of con¬ 
trol in China, 65, 184, 296-97; consolidation 
of position in satellite states, 8; current 
position in southeast Asia, 356-57; exploita¬ 
tion of "power situation/* 22; extension of 
control into Eastern Europe, 196-97; failuie 
to keep wartime pledges, 18-19; Far Eastern 
ambitions of, 184-86, 290, 354. 356-57, 359, 
363; "Five Year Plans" of, 53; forces in Eu¬ 
rope at dose of World War II, 16; foreign 
policy of, 52-58; growing power of national 
states of, 52-55; impact of Soviet policies on 
United States, 36-38; Middle East interests 
of, 262-66, 271-73: policy of "collaboration," 
54; policy regarding Germany, 4-5, 183, 236- 
38; position on internationalization of 
Jerusalem, 279; position relative to postwar 
collaboration, 13-15; possession of atomic 
weapons, 177-78; postwar expansionist policy, 
181-88; postwar military strength, 40; pro¬ 
posals for control of atomic energy, 175; 
recognition of Chinese Communist govern¬ 
ment, 83; resolution to General Assembly of 
September 1949, 8-9; Soviet objectives in 
China, 295-98; Soviet Union and its 
periphery, 181-88; Yugoslav dispute with, 249- 

51 

USSR-Chinese People’s Republic, condusion of 
Treaty of Alliance, 6-7, 297 
United Kingdom. See Great Britain, British Em¬ 
pire, Commonwealth 
United Nations 

China recognition problem, 82-84; distribu¬ 
tion of power, 12-13; emergence of situations 
beyond scope of, 19-20; extension Of cold war 
front to, 20-21; maintenance of peace and 
security, 151-57: promotion of general wd- 
£are, 157-62; question of intemational con¬ 
trol of atomic energy, 175-80; review of de¬ 
velopments leading to present tensions in, 
149-51; revision of Charter of, 168-74; Soviet 
boycott of meetings of organs and agencies 
of, g, 167, 297-98; United States operations 
within, i 62'*67; Yalta agreement concerning, 

14 
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United Nations Atomic Energy Commission 
deadlock within, 7, 155-56: establishment of, 
175; reports and recommendations made to 
Security Council 175-/6: suspension of nego¬ 
tiations. 176-77 
United Nations Charter 
proposals to amend veto provisions of, 171- 
73; resolutions advocating revision of. 169-71; 
signing of, 103; use of diplomatic sanctions, 
87 

United Nations Conciliation Commission for 
Palestine 

recommendations of, 277-78; report of eco¬ 
nomic survey mission, 269 
United Nations Conference on International 
Organization, drafting of United Nations 
charter, 14-15 

United Nations General Assembly 
action taken on internationalization of 
Jerusalem. 277-78; power vested in, 166-67 
United Nations Military Staff Committee, dead¬ 
lock in, 20, 154-55 
United Nations Security Goundl 
China recognition problem, 63-84; instruc¬ 
tions to Military Staff Committee, 20; major 
power representation on, 15; pow-er vested in, 
154, 166-67; structure of. 158 
United Nations Trusteeship Council 
action taken on internationalization of 
Jerusalem, 277-78; duties of, 160, 162 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad¬ 
ministration 

establishment of, 18, 102; United States con¬ 
tribution to final operations of, 104; United 
States rdief given under, 102-03 
United States 

action taken to liberalize United Nations 
voting procedure, 169; agricultural policy 
of, 106, iig-20; balance-of-payments prob¬ 
lem, 97-98, 113-14, 114-20; basic aims and 
objectives toward France, 243, 247-49; China 
'White Paper, 296-97: Colonial foreign policy 
to. 1823, 24; Colonial trade relations, 26; 
commercial policies, 27-28, 100, 114-20; com¬ 
mitments in Indo-China, 311-15; community 
of interests with Canada, 316; conditioning 
factors in national power, 39-46; ^'contain¬ 
ment policy" to counter Soviet expansion and 
Communist activities, 22; dedine in exports, 
114-15: devdopments in China involving pol¬ 
icy decisions by. 294-303; devdopments in 
Germany involving policy decisions by, 236- 
42; developments in Japan involving policy 
decisions by, 304-10; domestic factors condi¬ 
tion foreign relations, 39-46; economic meas¬ 
ures employed to counter communism, 91-94; 
economic relations with Western Europe, 222- 
25; effectiveness of diplomatic sanctions, 87; 
effectiveness of economic means in countering 
communism, go-96; European integration, 
222-36; European problems involving policy 
decisions by, 219-26; expansion of American 
interest in Africa, 282-86; factors conditioning 
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conduct of foreign relations, 29-46, Far Eai:- 
em problems involving policy decisions b-. 
357-94; features of American pc^^i-caZ ri- 
tem, 43; foreign economic policv, 395^-5:, 
97-^; foreign imestmeat. 13S-25; 
policy during period of terriiorial cspar^' : 
24; foreign policy interests and cV2c*;-,es. 
23-38, 67-68, 74-79; foreign pobcy 
mid-ig50, 63-68; foreign lelatii^ns desel^p- 
ments mid-i94g to niid-1950, 3-11; growth cl 
foreign trade, 27-28; interests and ob;ec:I\es 
in interwar years, 31-33; international trade 
rdatioDS. 114-so; imestment pclicv, 120-2.* 
Middle East problems in^ol^icg policy deci¬ 
sions by. 262-76; military security interests 
and the atomic bomb. 179-80; militarv se¬ 
curity policy, 130-34: military strength as a 
factor in militarj security. 131-37; modifica¬ 
tions in objectives and policies, 1940-50, 33-3S; 
moves to counter Soviet expansionism, iSfi-Ss; 
multilateral trading svstem proposals, 116-17; 
national affairs, mid-1950, 65-66; national 
interests as traditionally defined. 23-33; 
tional military strength as factor in mili¬ 
tary security, 134-37; nature of American com¬ 
mitments within North Atlantic communitv, 
231-32; “Open Door Policv," 27, 292, 295; 
operations within United Nations system, 
162-67; over-all considerations in economic 
problem field, 97-113; over-all considerations 
in political problem field, 73-81; overseas 
information program, 192; plans for strength¬ 
ening military position of Western Europe, 
231-32; policies and objectives in postwar 
Europe, 221-26; position on internationaliza¬ 
tion of Jerusalem, 277-81; position on pro¬ 
posals to revise United Nations Charter, 169- 
74; postwar economic poliev, 91-94, 97-9S, 
102-14; postwar pattern of international rda- 
tions, 12-22; postwar power position of, 40-42; 
power rdations at b^inning of 20th century, 
28; prewar evolution of foreign policy, 24-33; 
problem of the sterling area and the sys¬ 
tem of centralized exchange omtrols, 216-18; 
Recognition Doctrine, 81-go; recommoida- 
tions for international control of atomic 
energy, 175; reformulation of foreign policy 
of, 23-24, 79-81; regional defense ammge- 
ments, 130-34, 137-47; relations with British 
Empire and Commonwealth, 205-06; rela¬ 
tions with Yngoslavia, 249-55; resolutions ad¬ 
vocating revision of United Nations Charter, 
169-71; restrictions upon national policy. 44- 
46; role of governmental mechanisms in the 
conduct of foreign relations, 43-44; southeast 
Asian problems involving policy dedsions by, 
839-42, 357-5S. 36a* 363-79; status of major 
foreign economic policies, niid-ig5o, 113-14; 
use of diplomatic strategy in relations with 
Soviet-dominated states, 195-99: use of diplo¬ 
matic strategy in relations with USSR, iSS-95; 
use of United Nations organs, 166-67; Western 
Hemisphere problems involving policy ded¬ 
sions by, 316-24 
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United States-British idations 
alliance of interests vs. conflicts in objectives, 
206*11. See also Anglo-. 4 ineiican 
United States-Chinese relations 
diplomatic rect^ition problem, 82-84, 297* 
30^. See also China 
United States-Soviet rdations 
breakdown of rdations between, 73-74; 
dosing of United States and Sotiet consulates, 
84: defensive containment is. aggressiie ex¬ 
pansion, 37-38,181,185-88; deteriorating rela¬ 
tions between, 8-9; dhergent estimates of 
relations between, 36-38; non-recognition 
policy, 1917-33. S3, 87; relations as re¬ 
flected in foreign afiain, mid-1930, 63-6S; 
strategy tactio within United Nations, 164- 
65; “total diplomaq’’ strategy in, 188-94. See 
also USSR 

Vandenberg, Arthur, foreign policy statement, 
37 

Vandenbeig Resolution, proiisions of, 140-41, 
270 

Venezuela 

recognition question concerning, 327-28; 
United States diplomatic recognition of, 86 
Veto 

right of, 15; Soviet use of, 20-21, 163 
Veto provisions 

limiutions on United Nations, 168-69; Pro¬ 
posals to amend, 171-72 
Voting procedure. United Nations 
proposals to revise, 172; United States action 
taken to liberalize, 1^ 

VV'ar, renounced by United States as instrument 
of national policy, 31,77-78 
Wartime alliance, failure to develop into har¬ 
monious postwar assodation, 19 
Wartime unity, efforts to project, 12-15 
Washington, George, Farewell Address 
foreign rdations and American isolation 
from Europe, s6 

Western Allies, desire for postwar collabora¬ 
tion, 13 

“Western bloc," emergence of, 36-37 
Western Europe 
See Europe, Western 
Western European integration 
See European integration 
Western German Federal Republic 
See Germany, Federal Republic 


Western Hemisphere 

emergence of focus of power, 47-48; regional 
defense arrangements, 316, 319-21; security 
zone of, 138; status of collective defense ar¬ 
rangements, 142-43; United States interest in 
and relations with, 27-28, 316-17, 319-21, 
323. 33 >- 33 : United States position toward, 
mid-1950, 63. See also Inter-American, T.atin 
.\merica, countries 
Wight. M., sgn 
Wilson, VV'oodrow 

application of Doctrine of Recognition in 
Mexico, 85-86; “Fourteen Points," 29-30; 
statement when requesting dedaration of 
war, 29 

World Conference on Trade and Employment, 
work of Prepantory Committee, 103 
W'orld federation, pioposals for devdopment of 
United Nations into, 170 
W'orld government, proposals for, 170, 173 
World power 

concentration and distribution of, 12-13; 
fluctuations in distribution of, 1700-1940, 47- 
48; position and influence of smaller states 
upon, 38-62 

World Revolution, dynamism of, joined with 
Soviet National power, 55 
World trade 

United States and the restoration of, 105-07, 
loyn; United States position on expansion of, 
114-16, 119-20 
World War I 

involvement of United States in, 29-31; re¬ 
jection of collective security by United 
States following, 130 
World War II 

acceptance of collective security system by 
United States following, 131-32; economic 
dislocations of, 103-04 

Yalta 

agreements reached at, 14; concessions to 
USSR at, 295-96, 356-57 
Yugoslavia 

defectiem from Soviet orbit, 8, 183, 196; 
dispute with Soviet Union, 249-51; extension 
of United States economic assistance to, 
251-52, 253-54; policy problem confronting 
United States, 226; steps taken to improve 
standing in Western capitals, 250-51; United 
States relations with, 249-55; United State 
support of in United Nations, 8 




